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Page  355 — 13  lines  from  the  top  "Alta"  should  be  in  full  Alberta. 

Page  369 — There  is  a  grave  error  in  identity  in  the  group  picture  facing 
this  page.  This  picture  is  said  to  represent  David  Trout  and 
wife  of  Manfred,  Alberta,  but  now  of  Bashaw,  Alberta, 
Canada.  This  should  be  William  Trout  and  wife,  of  Cowper, 
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ADDED  PERSONAL  RECORDS 

The  Harriet  Ann  Trout,  or  Stirling  Fanniily  Tree,  on  page  298,  is  not 
complete  in  the  Hunstman  Branch;  in  addition  to  Mary  Eleanor,  who  is 
recorded,  there  should  be  Eloise,  born  March  18,  and  died  March  23,  1913. 
Also  Edith,  born  November  19,  1915,  and  Harriett  Elizabeth,  born  November 
8,  1917. 

Also  the  youngest  son  in  this  sister's  family,  Mr.  John  Herman  Stirling, 
an  undergraduate  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Marie  Macdonald,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Macdonald 
of  Guelph,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  June  20,  1917,  the  nuptials  being  most 
interestingly  celebrated  at  St.  James'  Church,  Guelph.  They  now  reside  on  a 
nice  twelve-acre  fruit  farm  on  Lake  Ontario  shore,  near  the  old  port  of 
Oakville.    This  forms  their  present  home,  and  will  be  the  subject  of  their  care. 

Also,  Alexander  Linn  Whitelaw,  the  youngest  son  of  my  youngest  sister, 
Mrs.  Margaret  T.  Whitelaw,  has  interrupted  his  responsible  business  long 
enough  to  form  the  marriage  union,  July  14,  1917,  with  Miss  Mabel  Wells, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Wells  and  Dr.  Josephine  Wells,  now  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  And  in  connection  with  this  they  both  spent  the  first  half  of  their 
happy  honeymoon  at  Algonquin  park,  that  large  fine  forest  reservation  in 
Northern  Ontario,  but  are  now  at  home  at  100  Pacific  Avenue,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

Word  has  been  received,  February  27,  1917,  of  the  safe  arrival  in  France 
of  Captain  Alexander  Linn  Trout  of  the  310th  Engineers.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mrs.  Caroline  H.  Trout  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


PREFACE. 

Evidently  this  large  book  is  no  mere  genealogy.  Nor  is 
it  a  record  of  ancestry;  as  the  little  reliable  information  given, 
regarding  my  great-grandfather  George  Trout,  is  all  that 
may  be  called  ancestral.  It  is  just  a  Family  History,  as  well 
as  a  Genealogy;  with  constant  allusion  to  the  conditions  of 
the  times,  and  other  incidental  matters. 

When  this  was  first  projected  twenty-four  years  ago,  it  was 
intended  to  mainly  follow  down  the  male  line — those  having 
the  Trout  name.  Our  aunts'  families,  and  those  coming  in  by 
the  marriage  relation,  were  to  receive  only  necessary  refer- 
ence ;  a  record  that  would  need  only  a  good-sized  respectable 
pamphlet  to  contain  it.  I  wanted  to  preserve  the  old  time 
stories  and  traditionary  information,  handed  down  by  father 
and  others,  before  memory  might  fail,  or  other  disabilities 
prevent  me.  After  making  a  good  start  it  had  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed,  and  when,  after  twenty-two  years,  by 
the  urging  of  relatives  it  was  resumed,  it  was  with  a  greatly 
enlarged  purpose,  but  no  definite,  complete  plan.  Such  plan 
as  may  be  found,  gradually  grew  into  shape  as  the  history 
proceeded. 

After  the  recital  of  the  few  facts  relating  to  my  great- 
grandfather, George  Trout,  of  London,  England,  the  record 
really  begins  with  the  individual  and  family  life  of  his  only 
son,  Henry  George;  and  continues  until  his  children  marry 
and  set  up  their  own  households ;  then  we  take  the  line  of  the 
eldest  son,  and  follow  through  the  succeeding  heirs  to  the 
latest  great-great-grandheir;  then  come  the  other  members 
of  this  oldest  son's  family,  in  the  order  of  their  ages. 

This  results  in  giving  father  and  his  family  line  greater 
prominence;  and  as  I  am  the  second  heir  and  the  one  who 
tells  the  story,  I  am  brought  to  the  front  more  than  may  seem 
modest;  and  while  father's  story  thus  proceeds,  the  relation- 
ship to  the  whole  is  a  matter  of  constant  reference.     Besides 
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all  the  events  are  in  the  setting  of  the  social,  economic  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  times;  so  that  the  narrative  has 
breadth  as  well  as  definiteness.  Thus  father's  line  has  much 
of  the  general  history  in  it.  After  it  is  completed  the  next 
of  grandfather's  children's  families  is  taken  up,  and  the  line 
specially,  but  briefly  considered,  till  all  his  eight  families  re- 
ceive their  attention, 

A  summing-up  chapter,  with  a  tabulated  Family  Report, 
concludes  the  whole  family  story. 

Ten  leaves  of  writing  paper  are  added,  with  blank  ruled 
spaces,  for  a  convenient  and  continuous  Family  Record. 

It  is  not  our  aim  to  write  a  glorification  of  the  Trout 
family,  or  even  a  good  pleasing  story,  but  essentially  a  true 
and  helpful  one.  At  least  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  We  do  not 
record  all  the  truth,  because  it  is  not  all  known;  and  we 
cannot  even  tell  all  that  we  know,  there  is  not  room ;  also  the 
privacies  must  be  respected.  But  the  great  salient  facts  in  the 
family  life,  with  the  special  characteristics  must  have  their 
place  in  the  history,  though  sometimes  they  may  seem  like 
shadows  in  the  picture,  adding  lustre  to  the  bright  lights 
beside  them. 

We  may  well  expect  that  mistakes  may  be  found,  and  that 
some  may  feel  they  are  not  deservedly  represented ;  possibly  a 
few  may  judge  that  they  are  even  misrepresented;  if  they 
could  only  know  the  careful,  kind  consideration  that  has  been 
given  to  those  matters,  they  would  have  charity  for  the 
writer,  who  thus  ventures  to  discuss  personal  and  family 
traits,  often  in  a  comparative  manner;  though  comparisons 
are  said  to  be  odious. 

The  extended  references  to  the  mechanical  careers,  of  both 
father  and  myself,  may  to  some  be  uninteresting.  The  page 
headings,  with  the  book  title  on  the  head  of  the  left-hand 
page,  and  the  subject  treated  on  the  right,  will  enable  one 
to  quickly  pass  over  what  he  may  not  choose  to  read;  or  with 
this  and  the  table  of  contents  he  may  readily  find  any  desired 
subject  or  passage. 

No  claim  is  made  to  literary  ability.  It  will  hardly  be 
expected  from  one  so  devoted  to  mechanics;  but  we  dare  to 
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hope  that  the  book  may  be  found  to  be  fairly  attractive 
reading. 

Interest  will  center  largely  in  the  twenty-six  Family  Trees, 
where  the  relation  of  each  one  to  the  others  is  graphically 
shown,  along  with  the  main  life  dates — birth,  marriage  and 
death;  also  when  known  and  practicable,  general  residences 
are  noted;  so  that  we  not  only  may  know  who  are  our  rela- 
tives, and  how  related;  but  also,  where  we  may  expect  to 
find  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  so  few  photos  of  the  old 
fathers  and  mothers,  those  obtainable  are  presented,  with 
many  of  the  later  generations,  in  the  best  half-tone  engravings 
we  can  procure. 

While  we  have  endeavored  to  interestingly  bring  out  the 
relationship  and  characteristics  of  this  great  family  connec- 
tion, of  about  1,070  people,  the  higher  and  greater  relation 
to  our  Heavenly  Father  has  not  been  forgotten.  We  come 
to  this  relation  not  by  our  creation  alone,  but  by  the  Elder 
Brother,  the  Redeemer,  the  Forerunner,  who  passed  the 
death  portal,  and  ascended  to  the  Heavenly  Mansions,  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  those,  of  whom  "He  is  not  ashamed  to  call 
them  brethren."  And  our  final  wish  and  prayer  is — that  in 
this  Father's  House  there  may  be  an  abundant  entrance  and 
a  glorious  reunion. 

W.  H.  T. 

322  24th  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

November,  1916. 


INTRODUCTORY 

To  everyone  endowed  with  even  an  ordinary  measure  of 
human  ambition  and  family  affection,  a  knowledge  of 
his  progenitors  and  relatives  should  be  interesting.  He 
should  collect  all  the  information  that  is  obtainable,  and  place 
it  on  record  for  the  interest  and  benefit  of  his  successors. 
Whether  highly  or  lowly  born  matters  not,  for  in  the  chang- 
ing vicissitudes  and  conditions  of  our  American  life  the  work- 
ing man  and  woman  of  today  may  be  the  parents  to  the 
millionaire  of  the  next  generation;  and  the  reverse  is  equally 
true. 

But  especially  do  we  need  the  record  of  good  men  and 
women  that  we  may  feel  a  laudable  pride  in  their  connection 
and  be  incited  to  duty  by  their  example,  thus  maintaining  the 
family  credit  while  being  ourselves  advanced  in  the  upward 
way. 

Hitherto,  in  this  matter,  myself  and  our  connections  gen- 
erally have  been  grossly  careless :  We  have  lived  and  acted 
for  the  present  solely,  as  if  the  past  was  of  no  account,  since 
it  could  not  be  changed  or  redeemed;  and  the  future  benefits 
of  those  depending  on  us  were  too  indefinite  and  uncertain  to 
try  to  provide  for  them.  The  strenuous  and  all-engrossing 
conditions  of  pioneer  life  is  our  only  apology. 

This  work  was  undertaken  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  pros- 
ecuted in  the  spare  time  of  the  noon  hours,  in  the  drafting- 
room  of  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  but 
the  pressure  of  other  matters  shelved  it  to  await  a  more  lei- 
surely time,  which  was  certainly  long  in  coming,  but  which  we 
hope  has  now  arrived,  and  this  self-appointed  task  may  go 
on  to  its  completion.  I  now  rewrite  and  reconsider  what  has 
been  previously  done. 

Regarding  my  qualifications  for  this  self-imposed  duty,  I 
would  say  that  I  am  in  the  direct  traditional  line,  being  my 
mother's  first-born,  and  the  eldest  living  son  of  my  father. 
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who  stood  in  the  same  relation  in  his  father's  family,  and  I 
have  had  the  companionship  of  my  older  half  sister,  Mary, 
who  spent  the  first  thirteen  years  of  her  life  in  grandmother's 
family,  and  learned  from  conversation  much  of  the  earlier 
times,  as  well  as  some  of  the  current  events  of  that  time. 
Also  from  my  Aunt  Harriet,  who  in  her  widowhood  lived  with 
grandfather,  and  was,  more  than  others,  familiar  with  their 
history,  she  being  for  a  time  my  teacher. 

It  Is  unfortunate  for  me  that  I  did  not  take  up  this  matter 
earlier,  when  I  could  get  names  and  dates  and  facts  and 
figures  from  the  persons  who  had  more  complete  knowledge 
regarding  them. 

The  name  Trout  is  uncommon.  My  letters  are  never  re- 
ceived by  others  in  mistake.  I  never  saw  but  one  man  of  our 
name  that  was  not  directly  related  to  us,  that  was  C.  H.  Trout, 
of  Indiana,  a  very  creditable  preacher.  His  parents  were 
Germans,  among  whom  the  name  is  not  uncommon;  it  is  by 
them  spelled  Traut,  but  designates  the  same  fish.  There  is 
a  large  family  connection  of  Trouts,  centering  in  Randolph 
County,  Virginia,  one  of  whom  corresponded  with  me  (Mrs. 
Mary  S.  Terry,  nee  Trout,  of  Elmwood,  Roanoke,  Virginia). 
Their  earliest  American  ancestor  came  from  Kent  County, 
England,  before  the  American  Revolutionary  war,  and  as  I 
have  learned  that  grandfather  said  he  had  cousins  In  Vir- 
ginia, there  is  no  doubt  but  these  are  distant  connections.  I 
have  met  several  people  who  knew  them,  and  described  them 
as  highly  reputable  people.  We  present  two  halftones  from 
photos  of  these  distant  worthy  connections,  the  first  being  the 
Hon.  John  Trout  of  Virginia.  The  picture  was  probably 
taken  about  1863.  He  was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Terry  and 
also  of  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Trout,  the  subject  of  the  second 
picture,  and  at  present,  1916,  Is  the  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Roanoke,  Virginia.  No  doubt  our  English  ancestors, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Virginia  Trouts,  came  from  Germany, 
but  at  what  time,  we  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge.  If  a 
lengthy  pedigree  were  required  of  us,  we  certainly  would  have 
to  hunt  up  or  make  one.  Maybe  with  a  little  doubtful  history, 
and  liberal  use  of  the  imagination,  we  might  make  it  appear 


HON.  JOHN  TROUT 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
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RESIDENCE  OF  WILLIAM  TROUT  FAMILY    1843 
TowNsmi'  OF  EsQURSiNG,  Ontario,  Canada.     Photo   1912.     (See  Page  67.) 
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HON.  HENRY  S.  TROUT 
Son  of  John  Trout^  and  President  of  the  National  Bank,  Roanoke,  Virgini.i 
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that  a  certain  distinguished  ancestor  came  over  the  straits  of 
Dover  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  won  renown  on  his 
battlefields.  But  our  ambition  does  not  incline  that  way;  it 
would  avail  us  but  little  if  it  did.  Better  belong  to  God's 
nobility,  be  the  modest  successors  of  honest  God-fearing  par- 
ents, than  lay  claim  to  titles  that  are  simply  the  shadows  of 
power  that  at  one  time  has  triumphed  over  the  weak. 

ANCESTRY. 

Our  direct  knowledge  of  ancestry  begins  with  my  great- 
grandfather, George  Trout;  his  home  was  in  London,  Eng- 
land. He  was  doorkeeper  for  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
was  quite  an  honorable  office.  He  was  no  mere  guardsman, 
but  had  charge  of  all  such.  He  was  an  officer  in  livery,  had 
the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  was  exempt  from  military  duty. 
The  pay  was  no  doubt  liberal,  and  was  the  source  of  his  mod- 
erate wealth.  He  had  two  children,  a  daughter  named  Nancy, 
and  my  grandfather,  Henry  George  Trout,  who  was  born 
June  8,  1770.    He  died  January  27,  1852. 

He  was  well  educated,  with  a  view  to  a  nautical  career,  and 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  under  the  charge  of  a  friendly  sea 
captain,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  return,  and 
was  seasick  the  whole  time  of  both  journeys.  On  this  account 
his  father's  ambition,  that  he  should  be  a  sea  captain,  was 
given  up.  The  son's  preference,  however,  was  very  decided 
for  the  army,  accordingly  without  his  father's  permission,  he 
twice  enlisted,  and  was  twice  bought  off.  Finally,  seeing  such 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  his  son,  the  father  bought  a 
commission,  and  the  son  entered  the  army  as  an  officer.  What 
his  rank  was  at  that  time  is  not  known.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
he  served  as  adjutant.  With  his  regiment,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
he  came  to  Canada  about  the  middle  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  may  have  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  lower  provinces,  may  have  been  with  a  body  of  troops 
in  different  places.  He  was  in  Toronto,  when,  as  he  de- 
scribed, it  was  a  black  ash  swamp  with  a  few  shanties.  And 
probably  while  at  some  of  those  stations,  or  in  some  way  un- 
known to  me,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Rachel  Emerson 
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and  married  her.  She  was  a  native  and  resident  of  Con- 
necticut, of  English  parents,  and  It  Is  not  Improbable  that  she 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
family,  though  we  have  no  direct  clue.  He  then  settled  at 
or  near  Fort  Erie,  where  he  bought  two  pieces  of  property; 
the  first  I  think  was  a  farm,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Niagara 
River;  and  a  hotel  property  on  the  river  opposite  Black  Rock, 
which  had  a  ferry  connection  to  the  hotel;  he  owning  both. 
He  also  ran  a  line  of  stages  Into  the  then  New  Canadian 
country,  using  the  farm  for  raising  and  keeping  horses.  This 
was  his  occupation  up  to  the  American  War  of  1812. 

EARLY  HISTORY. 

These  were  the  ante  bellum  days,  previous  to  the  greatest 
war  of  Canadian  history.  It  was  the  period  of  my  father's 
childhood,  also  of  most  of  my  uncles  and  aunts.  As  far  as  I 
can  learn,  it  was  a  happy  period;  they  lived  by  the  beautiful, 
far-famed  Niagara,  near  the  great  expanse  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  Black  Rock  ferry  was  the  highway  of  communication 
between  the  Canadian  settlements  and  the  then  Infant  Amer- 
ican nation. 

In  those  days  the  two  peoples  were  scarcely  distinguishable ; 
they  were  neighbors  in  a  much  closer  sense  than  has  been 
common  since,  being  of  the  same  blood  and  language,  with 
common  Interests,  and  such  Interdependence  as  Is  common  to 
people  in  new  countries;  they  were  practically  one.  My  In- 
formation gives  no  account  or  even  hint  of  any  tariff  wall  or 
customs'  officials. 

My  principal  Informant,  respecting  those  times  and  condi- 
tions, was  my  father.  Though  only  eleven  years  of  age  when 
the  war  began,  he  had  a  large  personal  acquaintance  on  both 
sides  of  the  river;  in  those  days,  schools  were  scant,  and  news- 
papers almost  nonexistent.  News  travelled  and  was  rehearsed 
by  the  individual.  Under  such  conditions  we  can  hardly  con- 
ceive how  much  a  boy's  mind  can  grasp  and  retain.  In  the 
activities  of  the  hotel  and  ferry,  he  had  excellent  opportunities 
to  gather  the  news  of  the  times,  and  some  of  the  unrecorded 
events  of  the  times  preceding.    Much  of  this  he  told  me  in  my 
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boyhood  days,  when  I  was  his  only  companion  at  work.  The 
audience  was  small,  but  the  interest  was  great.  Stories  about 
horses,  about  fishing,  hunting,  and  boating  on  the  Niagara, 
and  stories  of  the  war,  which  I  could  compare  with  the  his- 
tories, and  seldom  found  them  seriously  at  variance.  The 
interest  I  manifested  in  these  latter  stories  seemed  to  cause 
him  to  fear  he  was  telling  me  too  much,  that  he  was  arousing 
in  me  the  soldier  spirit,  which  is  latent  in  most  boys. 

These  conversations  occurred  principally  during  the  winter 
of  1846  and  1847.  I  was  then  completing  my  thirteenth  year, 
one  year  younger  than  he  had  been  when  the  war  of  1812 
closed.  He  and  I  worked  alone,  finishing  off  the  inside  of  a 
frame  house  for  James  McGlashan  in  the  village  of  Huron- 
tario,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  present  town  of  Collingwood, 
Ontario,  Canada.  It  was  the  only  time  I  worked  alone  with 
him  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  memory  of  it  is  pleasant. 
I  was  a  listener  and  questioner,  and  because  I  lent  an  appre- 
ciative ear,  and  asked  thoughtful  questions,  I  drew  out  his 
whole  fund  of  observed  facts  and  incidents,  as  well  as  his 
opinions  and  judgment  regarding  them.  A  previous  reading 
of  an  abbreviated  history  enabled  me  to  do  this,  and  fix  the 
relation  of  many  of  the  events  he  gave  me. 

In  a  reply  in  regard  to  what  caused  the  war,  he  said,  the 
Americans  claimed  that  it  was  in  brief  "Free  Trade  and  Sail- 
ors' Rights" ;  the  British  claimed  extraordinary  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  high  seas;  among  those  was  the  right  to 
search  foreign,  or  at  least  American  vessels,  for  British  sea- 
men, and  if  they  found  any,  they  would  take  them  away.  He 
gave  the  stories  of  the  thirteen  colonies  resisting  England; 
the  Boston  tea  party;  the  battles  of  Bunker  Hill  and  Lexing- 
ton; the  character  and  career  of  George  Washington.  He 
spoke  of  him  as  a  most  skilful  general ;  also  as  being  a  good 
man,  and  especially  kind  and  considerate  of  his  men,  as  he 
would  not  place  them  where  risks  were  great. 

Though  a  thorough  Britisher,  father  had  nothing  but  re- 
spect for  Americans  in  their  efforts  for  independence  and 
national  autonomy.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  war  feeling 
had  not  by  any  means  subsided.     Politicians  in  the  United 
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States,  with  their  spread-eagle  oratory,  kept  it  vigorously 
alive,  and  of  course  provoked  a  counter  spirit  in  Canada. 
This  will  show  that  he  entertained  no  prejudice  against  Amer- 
icans, which  if  he  had,  it  would  not  prevent  his  telling  squarely 
the  truth;  but  his  information  was  too  general,  and  his  ideas 
and  mental  make-up  too  Christian  and  cosmopolitan  to  enter- 
tain a  bias  or  prejudice  against  any  people.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  grandfather;  as  a  soldier  he  was  intensely  loyal  to 
his  flag  and  country,  but,  beyond  this,  loved  truth  and  justice 
and  fair  play  generally.  Besides  this  he  had  an  American 
wife,  who  retained  much  of  her  old  love  for  the  American 
people.  On  all  these  accounts,  father's  remembrances  in  re- 
gard to  the  war  and  the  events  of  the  early  days  were  much 
better  than  the  ordinary  unofficial  information  of  the  time. 

Some  of  his  stories  were  about  events  that  transpired  before 
his  time.  One,  I  well  remember,  except  the  names;  father's 
memory  in  this  respect  was  good,  but  mine  is  not.  A  party 
of  about  six  U.  E.  Loyalists,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  the  Revolution  left  their  homes  in  the  Eastern  States, 
and  travelled  on  foot  through  New  York,  which  was  then  a 
wilderness,  crossed  the  Niagara  River,  and  came  into  Canada, 
arriving  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Father  afterwards  personally 
knew  some  of  these  men,  and  no  doubt  got  his  stories  quite 
direct.  I  knew  many  of  the  descendants  of  those  U.  E. 
Loyalists,  and  one  of  the  originals,  my  sister  Mary's  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  Frank;  when  I  saw  her  in  the  year  1850,  she 
was  well  started  in  the  nineties,  and  lived  for  some  years 
afterward. 

When  this  U.  E.  party  was  crossing  the  Niagara,  on  one 
of  the  large  islands  in  the  river  they  observed  an  abundance 
of  small  wild  fruits,  and  nuts  of  all  the  kinds  common  to  the 
country;  so  after  some  prospecting  for  the  location  of  their 
new  homes,  they  returned  to  this  island,  and  built  a  shanty, 
with  a  small  addition  for  a  storeroom,  which  they  filled  with 
nuts.  They  also  shot  some  wild  hogs,  the  progeny  of  some 
pigs  that  had  been  left  by  some  of  the  early  French  voyagers. 
With  this  food,  and  in  this  home,  they  passed  the  winter,  and 
came  out  in  the  spring,  fat  and  hearty  looking,  but  really  weak 
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and  unable  for  toil,  until  they  had  lived  for  some  weeks  on 
ordinary  food.  Those  wild  hogs  were  for  a  number  of  years 
a  great  help  in  food  supply  of  the  early  settlers.  They  were 
killed  only  in  the  fall.  They  were  nearly  as  wild  and  gamey 
as  the  wild  boars  of  history.  Dogs  were  frequently  killed  by 
them.  They  were  apt  to  charge  on  the  hunter  in  a  body.  His 
only  safety  then  was  to  climb  a  tree,  or  in  some  manner  get 
out  of  their  way.  I  recollect  about  him  telling  of  a  hunting 
party  in  which  one  of  the  boys  was  killed;  whether  by  the 
hogs  or  an  accidental  discharge  of  the  gun  I  am  not  certain; 
with  the  same  party  two  dogs  were  killed  by  the  hogs. 

Father  related  another  instance  of  two  young  men,  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  island  to  hunt  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
winter,  and  before  they  were  ready  to  return,  a  blinding  snow 
storm  set  in  with  severe  cold.  Shortly  after  leaving  the  island 
their  boat  upset,  and  one  of  the  men  was  immediately  drowned. 
The  other,  a  good  swimmer,  and  otherwise  a  strong,  hearty 
man,  though  sometimes  swept  off  by  the  rough  waves,  clung 
to  the  boat  for  five  or  six  hours.  Two  men  on  shore  heard  his 
call,  and  went  to  him  in  a  canoe,  but  the  waves  were  so  rough, 
and  the  canoe  so  small,  they  could  not  take  him  on  board,  so 
went  back  for  a  larger  boat.  His  last  words  were  "For  God's 
sake,  hurry!"  On  their  return  they  found  the  boat,  but  the 
man  was  gone.  He  had  been  washed  off,  and  was  not  able 
to  return.  The  men  said  that  when  they  saw  him  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  was  icy  all  over,  so  were  his  clothes,  and  his  hair 
was  frozen  to  his  coat  collar.  The  bravery  and  strong  forti- 
tude of  that  young  man,  along  with  his  sad  fate,  enlisted  my 
tender  boyish  sympathies  greatly.  An  event  like  that  in  a 
sparse  population  is  long  and  regretfully  remembered. 

He  also  told  stories  of  catching  fish,  not  alone  with  hook  and 
line,  but  with  a  seine,  similar  no  doubt  to  what  was  done  in  the 
ancient  days  in  the  Lake  of  Galilee;  also  spearing  at  night 
with  a  jack  light.  Sturgeon  were  plentiful,  some  he  speared 
were  much  longer  than  himself.  I  can  only  particularize  one 
fish  story  of  which  father  was  not  an  eye  witness,  so  it  may  be 
held  liable  to  the  usual  discount,  but  I  understand  that  he  got 
the  story  very  direct  and  did  not  regard  it  entirely  unworthy 
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of  credence.  Two  boys  with  their  parents,  in  the  daytime, 
walked  up  the  Niagara  River  from  Queenston.  In  a  narrow 
channel  near  the  shore  they  ovserved  a  monstrous  sturgeon; 
they  stole  carefully  up  alongside  of  him,  and  both  planted 
their  spears  into  his  head;  he  would  have  gotten  away,  but  the 
confinement  of  the  place  hindered,  so  they  held  on  to  him  till 
life  was  extinct.  Then  with  their  spears  they  towed  him  down 
to  Queenston,  where,  with  help,  they  got  him  out  of  his  native 
element,  and  into  a  farm  wagon.  When  his  nose  touched  the 
front  end  of  the  box,  the  tail  reached  over  the  hind-end  board 
of  the  wagon  box  and  dragged  on  the  ground. 

I  have  already  referred  to  grandfather  owning  and  running 
a  stage  line,  and  necessarily  having  a  large  number  of  horses, 
so  that  father  was  familiar  with  horses  from  early  childhood. 
He  told  of  grandfather  importing  a  fine  English  stallion,  for 
which  he  employed  a  highly  recommended  groom  to  attend 
and  care  for  him.  The  groom  thought  he  could  teach  the  horse 
some  fancy  tricks,  as  if  he  were  only  a  colt.  In  trying  to 
accomplish  his  object  he  punished  and  abused  the  good-tem- 
pered creature  till  his  high  English  horse  blood  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  so  he  fought  the  groom  with  such  ferocity,  that  it 
was  at  the  peril  of  the  man's  life  for  the  horse  to  see  him  unless 
he  was  securely  tied.  When  grandfather  learned  of  this  condi- 
tion, he  discharged  the  groom,  and  for  a  time  took  care  of  the 
horse  himself  till  he  returned  to  his  usual  good  nature.  Nearly 
three  years  after  this,  some  oflicers  and  gentlemen  called,  and 
grandfather  with  a  long  halter  led  out  his  fine  horse  to  show 
them.  The  barnyard  was  enclosed  with  a  palisade  of  cedar 
posts  set  close  together  in  a  ditch,  the  wide  gate  of  which 
opened  on  the  street.  While  the  horse  was  showing  his  paces 
at  the  end  of  a  long  halter,  his  old  groom  was  going  by, 
mounted,  and  seeing  his  old  charge,  turned  in  at  the  gate  to 
get  a  nearer  view  of  him.  When  about  half  way  up  the  yard 
the  stallion  got  notice  of  him;  raising  his  head  he  gave  one 
steady  brief  look,  and  made  a  plunge,  dragging  grandfather 
on  the  ground.  The  old  groom,  thinking  that  it  was  his  horse 
he  was  making  for,  jumped  off  and  ran  for  a  small  opening  in 
the  palisade,  where  a  post  had  been  pulled  out,  barely  escaping 
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the  jaws  of  the  horse,  which  snapped  together  at  his  back  after 
he  passed  through,  the  horse  running  head  and  neck  through 
after  him. 

GRANDFATHER  AND  GRANDMOTHER 

The  grandfather  and  grandmother  that  I  knew  must  have 
been  quite  different  from  the  active,  forceful  couple  that  con- 
ducted the  hotel  along  with  stage  line  and  ferry  opposite  old 
Black  Rock,  a  village  that  is  older  than  Buffalo,  though  long 
since  absorbed  by  it.  My  memory  of  grandfather  was  that  of 
a  medium-sized  gentleman,  with  a  good  amount  of  snow-white 
hair,  black  eyes,  and  a  somewhat  weatherworn  but  kindly  and 
decisive  face.  His  soldier-like  bearing  never  left  him,  his  fine 
head  stood  erect  on  straight  shoulders,  all  of  which  gave  him 
an  expression  of  quiet  natural  dignity,  with  much  of  the  repose 
that  becomes  age. 

My  memory  picture  of  grandmother  was  that  of  a  large, 
white-haired  old  lady,  not  nearly  so  neatly  built  as  grandfather, 
but  very  matronly  and  kindly  in  her  manner.  Aunt  Harriet 
made  her  home  with  them,  but  grandmother  ruled  her  house 
in  her  own  beautiful,  quiet  way.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that 
a  girl  born  and  raised  in  Connecticut,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
18th  century,  with  the  bright  intelligence  that  would  suitably 
match  a  well-educated  young  British  officer,  and  subsequent 
good  business  man,  a  woman  of  that  kind  with  the  intensely 
practical  training  of  the  times  would  be  a  match  for  most  con- 
ditions she  might  meet.  And  it  was  regarded  that  there  was  no 
kind  of  woman's  work  or  management  peculiar  to  the  times, 
but  she  could  lead  in  it.  Of  course,  then,  she  was  a  good  cook, 
and  there  is  a  good  story  in  regard  to  her  prowess  in  that  line. 

Four  American  gentlemen  came  in  a  carriage  over  the  ferry, 
and  stopping  at  the  hotel,  they  wanted  dinner.  It  was  then  half 
past  one;  they  said  they  could  remain  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
would  like  some  kind  of  fresh  meat.  Now,  fresh  meat  in  the 
summer  time  in  those  days  was  not  to  be  obtained  on  call  out- 
side of  the  cities.  Grandmother  studied  awhile,  thinking  of 
what  she  could  best  do,  when  she  observed  the  sow  coming 
into  the  back  yard  with  her  litter  of  fine  one-month-old  pigs ; 
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her  mind  then  was  soon  made  up;  she  would  have  a  roasted 
pig;  she  saw  a  good  hvely  job  ahead  and  began  at  once.  I 
was  not  told  that  she  had  any  help,  but  think  she  must  have 
had  some  help  on  the  details,  while  she  quickly  handled  all  the 
main  operations.  Fire  and  hot  water  had  to  be  attended  to, 
then  piggy  had  to  be  caught.  She  did  not  send  out  for  the  hired 
man,  or  gather  up  some  boys  to  have  a  noisy  squealing  time 
and  a  fight  with  the  old  sow,  her  guests  hearing  and  enjoying 
the  fun  and  joking  about  the  job.  She  got  a  pail  of  feed, 
hoisted  the  back  window,  quietly  got  the  sow's  attention,  and 
when  the  sow  got  her  head  in  the  pail  and  the  little  fellows 
were  trying  to  get  in  there  too,  she  grabbed  her  choice  by  the 
hind  legs  and  landed  him  inside  in  her  strong,  home-made 
linen  apron  before  he  thought  of  squealing,  and  after  that  he 
had  no  chance.  His  blood  was  soon  let  out,  and  he  was  into  a 
hot  bath,  his  incipient  bristles  removed,  then  cleaned  inside  and 
out  and  stuffed.  While  all  this  was  in  progress,  the  big  stone 
oven  was  being  heated;  now  the  burning  brands  were  drawn 
out,  and  piggy  inserted.  Other  parts  of  the  dinner  were  now 
attended  to,  table  fully  set,  the  dinner  bell  rung  one  hour  and 
a  quarter  from  the  beginning,  piggy  on  the  big  side  dish  ready 
for  carving.  The  guests  came  in,  one  of  them  smilingly  takes 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table,  saying,  "Boys,  this  looks 
pretty  nice."  "Yes,"  said  the  others,  "a  nice  roast,  but  I  am 
afraid  to  put  a  knife  into  it."  "Why?"  "Oh !  I  am  afraid  he 
will  squeal.  I  saw  the  landlady  jerk  him  in  through  the  win- 
dow alive  and  kicking,  shortly  after  we  came,  and  here  it  is 
now;  it  looks  fine  and  we  will  soon  know  how  it  goes."  The 
carving  showing  it  was  all  right  and  the  eating  proved  it;  so 
they  ate  and  drank  and  praised  the  cook. 

WAR  CONDITIONS 

The  declaration  of  the  war  in  1812  made  a  great  change  in 
the  conditions  and  spirit  of  the  times,  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  who  were  neighbors,  now  became  enemies.  Communi- 
cation was  cut  off,  and  war  preparation  began,  militia  were 
enrolled  and  drill  sergeants  were  in  active  duty.  Home  work 
was  left  to  the  old  folks  and  women  and  children.    All  males 
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from  sixteen  to  sixty  were  enrolled.  John  Graybiel,  then  a 
farmer  near  Fort  Erie  in  upper  Canada  (now  Ontario)  was 
enrolled  and  called  upon  to  serve  as  militia  man,  but  being  of 
the  Dunker  faith,  his  religious  principles  would  not  allow  him 
to  fight.  Along  with  him  were  one  or  two  others  of  the  same 
persuasion.  They  would  not  obey  the  order.  For  a  long  time 
past,  in  Canada,  such  men  are  exemptd  from  military  duty,  but 
it  was  not  so  then.  The  men  were  arrested  and  taken  to  grand- 
father's hotel,  and  tried  by  court-martial  and  fined,  or  sen- 
tenced to  be  kept  under  guard  for  a  certain  time.  As  they 
would  not  pay  their  fines,  they  were  held.  Shortly  after  this, 
Governor  Brock  came  into  the  neighborhood,  and  hearing  of 
this  affair,  made  careful  inquiries  regarding  their  character, 
occupation  and  good  standing,  and  ordered  their  release.  And 
further  ordered  that  any  whose  religious  convictions  were 
clearly  apposed  to  war,  and  who  remained  at  home,  attending 
to  their  work  or  business,  should  not  be  molested.  As  he  said 
we  would  need  good  men  for  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war. 
This  I  got  from  the  lips  of  the  saintly  John  Graybiel  himself, 
in  1857,  at  his  residence  in  Williamsville,  New  York.  Father 
also  told  me  the  story. 

Father  told  me  about  families  that  he  knew,  being  person- 
ally familiar  with  the  boys.  The  youngest  in  the  enrollment 
would  be  only  five  years  older  than  he  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  Those  boys,  though  well  brought  up,  when  they  began 
soldiering,  soon  left  home  training  out  of  their  consideration. 
They  first  took  on  rough,  careless,  swaggering  ways,  then 
learned  to  lie  and  get  drunk  and  steal.  Of  course,  their  steal- 
ing was  often  only  a  matter  of  mischief  or  to  get  a  change  from 
the  regular  army  diet,  but  it  was  clear  stealing  and  they  rather 
gloried  in  it. 

One  old  Quaker,  Ben  Tuttle,  I  think  was  his  name,  saw  a 
squad  of  boys  coming  around  one  evening  and  he  knew  what 
they  were  after;  he  acosted  them,  "Well,  boys,  how  do  thee 
do  ?"  "Oh,  first  rate."  "I  say,  boys,  it  seems  to  me  it  must  be 
awful  dry  living  on  hard  biscuit  or  dry  bread  and  salt  beef." 
"Yes,  it  goes  pretty  dry,  sometimes."  "Well,  let  me  give  thee 
some  fowls,  or  a  fat  sheep  for  a  change?"     "No,  thank  you." 
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But  he  insisted  and  they  finally  accepted.  "Some  folks  tell 
me  thee  steals;  now,  surely,  thee  never  would  steal."  "Of 
course,  we  would  not."  Certainly  old  Ben  Tuttle  never  had 
anything  stolen.  Another  old  neighbor  was  different ;  he  would 
stay  out  nights  and  watch  his  property  with  a  gun;  still,  he 
always  lost  more  than  others ;  some  of  the  boys  would  decoy 
him  away  at  the  risk  of  being  shot,  while  others  would  go  in 
and  carry  off  the  booty.  One  night  a  small  party  were  out  and 
had  poor  success.  Everybody  seemed  to  be  ready  for  them. 
The  time  was  drawing  near  when  they  had  to  be  in  camp. 
They  said,  "This  is  too  bad;  we  can't  go  back  without  some- 
thing." One  of  them  said,  "Well,  since  we  can't  do  any  better, 
we'll  go  to  Dad's,  and  we  will  get  some  ducks  there,  I  am 
sure."  Accordingly  they  went,  and  that  boy's  mother  had  an 
easier  job  counting  her  ducks  next  morning. 

The  people  thought  it  pretty  hard  for  their  own  militia  boys 
to  steal  from  them,  but  they  could  apologize  for  that.  The 
boys  did  it  for  a  purpose;  but  afterwards,  when  the  regulars 
came  on  the  scenes,  they  would  steal  at  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity, whether  they  made  or  lost  by  it.  They  were  punished 
if  discovered  or  proven  against  them,  which  they  always 
managed  to  make  a  hard  job.  Father  told  of  an  instance, 
when,  on  a  cold  winter  day,  he  was  out  chopping  wood,  a  half 
dozen  regulars  came  along  with  their  long  winter  overcoats 
on  and  began  talking  to  him,  at  the  same  time  strategetically 
executing  a  flank  movement  around  an  axe  that  his  brother 
George  had  been  chopping  with.  Father  missed  the  axe  at 
once  and  charged  them  with  taking  it.  He  was  not  the  least 
afraid  of  any  of  the  soldiers,  though  a  boy  of  twelve  years. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  prestige  coming  from  being  an  officer's 
son.  The  soldiers  knew  this,  too,  and  their  respect  might  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that  grandfather's  office  or  duty  was  full 
charge  of  the  camp.  To  the  charge  of  stealing,  they  replied, 
"Think  of  the  saucy  imp  of  a  boy  saying  we  honest  men  stole 
his  axe;  search  us  if  you  want  to."  And  father  started  to 
search  them.  They  stood  in  a  circle  and  would  pass  the  axe 
from  one  to  the  other.  He  showed  the  mark  of  one  passage 
in  the  snow.    He  threatened  to  follow  them  to  the  barracks 
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and  complain  if  they  did  not  give  it  up.    Finally,  one  of  them 
flung  it  to  one  side  in  the  snow,  and  they  went  away. 

Grandfather's  hotel,  or  rather  club  house,  for  so  it  became 
after  war  was  declared,  the  officers  making  it  a  resort  or  kind 
of  headquarters.  It  was  a  place  to  bring  American  officers 
that  had  been  made  prisoners,  some  of  them  wounded.  At 
times  it  was  a  small  hospital.  Father  related  that  one  prisoner 
got  discouraged  and  tired  of  life,  and  finding  a  loaded  musket, 
took  it  into  his  room  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  so 
that  the  muzzle  was  directed  at  his  head,  then  pushed  the 
trigger  with  his  big  toe ;  but  he  instinctively  rolled  his  head, 
and  the  charge  passed  by  the  side  of  his  face,  burning  whiskers 
and  hair.  The  report  brought  many  into  the  room.  A  fellow 
prisoner  started  beating  him  with  his  crutch  for  being  so 
cowardly  as  to  try  to  take  his  life  and  then  dodge  the  accom- 
plishment. Aunt  Susan  informed  me  that  grandmother  said 
that  the  Americans  robbed  them  of  everything  in  the  hotel, 
that  she  had  eleven  feather  beds,  that  the  only  thing  saved  out 
of  the  house  was  the  family  Bible  which  was  buried  in  the 
ground  until  after  the  war.  The  house  was  a  convenient  place 
for  either  army  as  their  turn  came  to  occupy.  One  of  their 
favorite  winter  pastimes  was  cock  fighting,  and  for  this  grand- 
father kept  a  good  number  of  game  cocks.  Some  of  those  vil- 
lainous soldiers  were  prowling  around  one  day,  and  grand- 
father missed  one  of  his  favorite  birds;  he  started  to  the  bar- 
racks in  pursuit;  they  got  in  about  a  minute  ahead  of  him ;  but 
time  enough  for  them  to  roll  forward  the  back  log  of  the  fire 
and  make  a  grave  in  the  hot  ashes  for  the  fine  little  fighter,  then 
roll  back  the  log  and  straighten  up  the  fire,  when  grandfather 
came  in.  He  searched  carefully  the  whole  place  and  every 
man  in  it,  and  went  away  still  feeling  sure  the  cock  was  there. 
Before  getting  into  their  bunks  for  the  night,  the  soldier  boys 
pulled  off  the  brands  and  coals  from  his  game  roostership,  and 
brought  him  out,  the  feathers  being  burned  to  a  crisp,  which 
along  with  the  skin  was  nicely  removed,  showing  the  flesh 
beautifully  roasted;  so  they  passed  around  the  pieces  of  adju- 
tant Trout's  game  cock,  enjoying  the  delicacy,  while  chuckling 
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at  their  smartness ;  and  having  won  the  victory,  they  did  the 
crowing. 

I  must  give  one  more  thieving  story.  Late  one  fall  after 
a  number  of  beeves  had  been  killed,  grandmother  concluded 
to  make  her  winter's  supply  of  candles,  as  usual  then,  by  the 
old  dipping  process;  being  an  ill-smelling,  greasy,  dirty  oper- 
ation, it  was  done  away  out  from  the  house  with  a  special  fire 
and  a  large  kettle.  She  got  the  help  of  a  widow  who  lived 
about  a  half  mile  away.  The  two  were  engaged  at  the  work 
till  late  in  the  evening,  having  made  up  a  large  stock.  They 
would  have  taken  them  in  that  night,  but  they  were  not  suf- 
ficiently cooled  and  hardened,  which  they  would  be  in  the 
morning.  The  women  went  into  the  house,  had  their  tea,  and 
the  widow  started  for  her  home;  shortly  after  that,  two  of 
those  brave  regulars  were  snooping  around  and  spied  the  white 
candles  in  their  racks ;  so  they  went  to  work  and  stripped  off 
from  the  sticks  enough  candles  to  fill  their  empty  haversacks, 
and  went  off ;  being  late  and  most  of  the  people  in  bed,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  poor  chance  of  their  getting  rid  of  their  loads 
that  night,  but  as  they  were  going  along  they  saw  the  light 
in  the  widow's  house,  and  turned  in.  After  knocking  they 
were  admitted;  they  got  off  a  good  plausible  story  to  explain 
how  they  came  to  have  the  candles,  and  offered  them  for  sale 
cheap.  "Well,"  said  the  woman,  "come  here  and  put  all  your 
candles  on  this  table,"  which  was  at  the  back  side  of  the  room, 
"So  I  can  see  what  you  have,  and  I'll  buy  them,"  and  as  the 
last  of  the  candles  were  being  lifted  out,  she  went  and  closed 
the  door,  got  a  broom,  and  with  the  handle  pounded  on  the 
board  floor  above,  for  the  boys  to  come  down  and  make  pris- 
oners of  those  thieves  that  had  stolen  Trout's  candles.  In 
less  than  two  seconds  the  scamps  were  away  with  knapsacks 
and  candles  left  behind,  and  no  one  in  the  house,  but  the 
widow.  Illustrating  the  text,  that  the  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursues. 

WAR  STORIES 

Father's  tales  of  the  war  of  1812  begin  with  General 
Brock's  career,  or  Governor  Brock  as  he  was  both  Governor 
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and  General.  Father  had  seen  him,  I  think,  several  times. 
On  account  of  grandfather's  house  being  a  central  meeting 
place,  he  had  opportunities  of  seeing  officers,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men,  that  few  other  boys  had,  and  at  his  age, 
eleven  to  fourteen,  when  powers  of  observation  and  attention 
are  most  alert,  and  the  impressions  most  lasting,  this,  with  his 
truth-telling  habit,  make  his  statements  deserving  of  respect- 
ful attention. 

Governor  Brock  was  described  as  a  large  man,  genial  and 
pleasant  in  manner,  his  speech  indicating  lowland  Scotch  ori- 
gin. He  was  always  buoyant  and  confident,  and  brave  to  a 
fault.  Under  his  management,  the  war  was  prosperous  from 
the  British  standpoint;  Detroit  was  taken,  and  Michigan  was 
held  by  British  troops,  and  I  think  it  was  during  his  regime, 
but  not  directed  by  him,  that  General  Rial  with  a  body  of  vol- 
unteer Canadian  militia,  captured  and  burned  Buffalo.  Father 
said  the  militia  men  volunteered  readily,  as  they  had  repulsed 
an  attack  on  Fort  Erie,  I  think,  or  some  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  boys  blood  was  up  after  their  recent  victory. 
The  burning  of  Buffalo,  however,  was  in  retaliation  for  the 
burning  of  Niagara  on-the-Lake,  by  the  Americans,  a  short 
time  previous.  Both  were  war's  barbarities;  but  the  Niagara 
was  the  worst,  being  done  without  provocation  and  in  the 
winter  time. 

Father's  account  of  the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  was 
very  definite,  particularly  as  to  the  locality  and  nature  of  the 
ground.  In  June,  1856,  when  I  was  returning  from  the  WIl- 
liamsville  Academy,  Williamsville,  New  York,  In  company 
with  Mary  and  John,  Wm.  Frame  and  his  younger  brother 
James,  we  had  to  wait  In  Lewlston  several  hours  for  the 
Toronto  boat.  We  left  Mary  and  James  at  the  hotel  and  the 
other  three  of  us  went  to  see  the  long  suspension  bridge  con- 
necting to  Queenston.  We  went  across  it.  I  wanted  to  go 
up  on  the  heights,  and  see  Brock's  monument,  and  look  over 
the  old  battle  ground.  They  objected  and  I  went  alone,  and 
made  the  most  of  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  coming  of 
the  steamer.  My  Imagination  based  on  father's  description 
had  pictured  a  more  rocky  precipitous  hill.    On  the  Queens- 
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ton  side,  I  saw  no  difficulty  in  ascending  it,  almost  anywhere. 
The  side  toward  the  river  was  much  more  inaccessible.  The 
leveling  process  of  more  than  forty  years  had  been  going  on. 
The  forest  had  all  been  cut  down,  not  even  stumps  remained. 
Portions  of  the  hill  showed  the  outcropping  of  rock,  which  in 
the  earlier  days  had  no  doubt  been  much  bolder.  The  road 
up  the  hill  from  Queenston  to  the  monument,  on  which 
according  to  father's  account,  Brock  was  shot,  was  still  there 
going  up  in  a  slanting  direction  as  father  described.  He  said 
the  Americans  occupied  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  the  column 
of  British  was  marching  up  this  road,  with  Brock  on  or  near 
the  head  of  it,  when  he  and  McDonald,  his  aid,  were  shot. 
He  said  the  Americans,  when  firing,  marched  in  a  circle,  load- 
ing their  guns  when  turning  around,  away  from  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  and  delivering  their  fire  when  coming  opposite  the 
road;  so  that  a  constant  hail  of  musket  balls  was  poured  down 
the  road  on  the  ascending  column.  After  the  shooting  of 
Brock,  the  column  retreated  and  General  Sheaff  took  com- 
mand. According  to  father's  information.  General  Brock  was 
advised  by  General  Sheaff,  not  to  make  a  direct  attack,  but  as 
father  understood.  Brock  did  not  want  to  waste  any  time.  He 
contrasted  General  Brock's  impetuosity  with  General  Sheaff's 
caution  and  coolness,  representing  Sheaff  as  an  old  veteran, 
that  knew  the  value  of  good  preparation.  He  quietly  sent 
part  of  his  force  to  ascend  the  hill  much  farther  to  the  north, 
out  of  sight  of  the  enemy,  while  with  a  part  he  remained  to 
keep  their  attention  on  Queenston,  and  at  the  concerted  time, 
the  advance  was  made  from  front  and  rear,  so  that  the  battle 
soon  became  a  rout.  The  only  side  open  to  retreat  being  the 
way  they  came,  and  it  was  Impossible  for  a  large  body  of  men 
to  get  quickly  down  the  hill  on  the  side  of  the  river  and  live. 
So  out  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  eight  hundred  were  made  pris- 
oners, about  three  hundred  were  killed  and  wounded,  and 
four  hundred  escaped  wtlh  the  help  of  boats  from  Lewiston. 
The  connection  of  the  occurrences  which  I  am  now  about  to 
relate  with  regular  history  of  the  times,  is  what  I  am  at  present 
unable  to  determine ;  an  examination  of  a  good  history  would 
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no  doubt  place  them.  Their  accuracy  as  to  fact,  I  have  no 
reason  to  question. 

An  invasion  of  Canada  was  planned  by  a  small  force  of 
Americans  to  take  place  on  a  certain  night  and  a  certain  Cap- 
tain King  volunteered  or  was  detailed  with  a  hundred  men  to 
go  ahead  and  clear  the  way.  He  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
that  part  of  the  country,  knew  the  location  of  the  sentries, 
etc.  He  engaged  to  clear  the  river  bank  of  British  troops  for 
three  miles,  and  hold  it  for  three  hours,  during  which  the  main 
body  was  to  cross  the  river  and  disembark  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. He  performed  his  part  of  the  contracted  program ;  but 
his  superiors  with  the  main  body  failed  badly  in  theirs,  as  we 
shall  see.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  night  being 
very  dark  and  rainy,  he  landed  with  his  company  below  Fort 
Erie.  The  British  troops  were  quartered  in  the  houses,  as 
most  all  of  the  owners  had  deserted  them.  King  landed  his 
company  with  perfect  secrecy,  and  their  movement  on  shore 
was  so  quietly  managed,  that  the  sentry  was  taken  by  surprise, 
and  captured  or  killed  at  his  post.  He  then  placed  his  men  in 
the  best  positions  and  alarmed  the  village,  and  as  the  British 
militia  filed  out  of  the  houses  they  were  shot  down.  At  one 
large  two-story  house  that  was  filled  with  troops,  the  dead 
were  piled  upon  one  another  around  the  door. 

Father  told  an  incident  of  this  warfare  butchery  to  show 
how  some  men  can  be  mutilated,  and  still  live,  and  others  die 
with  scarcely  a  perceptible  cause.  He  gave  me  the  name  of 
the  first,  but  it  is  forgotten.  He  was  a  Canadian  militiaman. 
He  was  running  from  this  large  house  and  got  nearly  ten  rods 
away,  when  an  American  musket  ball  passed  through  both 
hips.  While  lying  on  the  ground  groaning,  a  squad  of  King's 
men  came  along,  completing  their  assigned  work,  and  a  sol- 
dier, either  from  brutality  or  questionable  humanity,  stabbed 
him  through  the  abdomen.  This  made  him  complain  worse 
and  another  said,  "Ohl  put  him  out  of  pain,"  and  the  butt  of 
his  musket  came  down  on  his  face  and  broke  his  jaw,  while  the 
first  with  his  bayonet  stabbed  him  again  in  the  eye ;  but  instead 
of  going  through  the  base  of  the  brain,  it  came  out  at  his  ear. 
Some  time  before  morning,  no  one  knows  when,  he  turned 
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over,  and  dragged  himself  to  the  house,  by  his  hands  and 
arms  only,  and  entering,  went  up  two  flights  of  stairs  to  the 
garret  and  lay  on  a  pallet  of  straw.  While  there,  a  cannon 
ball  from  the  American  block  house  at  Black  Rock,  came  on 
its  errand  of  destruction,  and  passing  through  the  plate  of 
the  house,  tore  off  a  large  splinter,  which,  after  partly  scalping 
him,  remained  sticking  In  between  scalp  and  skull. 

In  the  morning,  after,  the  wounded  were  cared  for,  and 
the  dead  collected,  and  while  they  were  still  looking  for  more 
soldiers  in  out  of  the  way  places;  one  of  the  surgeons  noticed 
the  trail  of  blood  on  the  stairs,  and  said  some  poor  fellow 
had  gone  up  there,  and  following  It  up,  he  found  his  man  in 
the  garret,  where  a  close  examination  proved  him  to  be  still 
alive,  but  perfectly  insensible.  He  was  brought  carefully  down. 
The  surgeon  examined  him,  pronounced  him  a  very  bad  case, 
but  with  a  possibility  of  life,  as  none  of  his  five  serious  wounds 
were  surely  mortal.  They  fixed  him  up  and  In  less  than  three 
months,  he  was  around  again,  with  a  deformed  face,  from  the 
broken  jaw  and  the  blind  eye ;  otherwise  he  was  all  right.  He 
could  drink  just  as  much  whisky  as  he  ever  did,  and  was  just 
as  wicked  as  before.  A  few  months  after,  he  was  shot  by  an 
Indian  in  a  drunken  row,  when  one  rifleball  through  the  head, 
that  scarcely  showed  a  trace  of  Its  passage.  Instantly  killed  him. 

Captain  King,  the  dashing  leader  of  this  lively  American 
advance  party,  after  clearing  the  river  shore  for  about  a  mile 
each  way,  was  quietly  waiting  for  the  main  body  of  his  com- 
rades to  come  over  and  support  him,  as  they  had  engaged  to 
do.  In  the  meantime  the  British  troops  rallied,  and  were  de- 
termined to  find  out  what  scared  and  hurt  them  so  badly.  They 
soon  discovered  King  and  his  party,  and  before  daylight  they 
were  all  prisoners.  About  9  :00  a.  m.,  the  main  body  embarked 
in  a  large  number  of  boats  of  various  sizes,  and  as  they  were 
in  full  view  of  the  British  from  the  start,  every  necessary 
preparation  was  made  to  receive  them.  The  British  officers 
concluded  that  sufficient  troops  had  been  concentrated  to  take 
the  whole  invading  force  prisoners.  So  they  drew  up  a  long 
thin  line  of  militia,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  and  had  some 
good  reserves  under  cover  close  by.    Strict  orders  were  given 
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to  the  militia,  not  to  fire  until  the  word  of  command  was  given. 
So  they  waited,  and  watched  the  approaching  line  of  boats 
as  they  gradually  drew  nearer.  When  they  came  within  mus- 
ket shot,  and  no  command  was  given,  the  boys  began  to  get 
very  nervous.  They  were  eager  to  pay  back  what  King's 
men  had  done  the  night  before.  But  all  were  not  of  that  mind. 
The  major  of  the  regiment  was  known  to  be  a  little  weak- 
kneed,  when  opposed  to  danger,  but  strong  in  the  legs  going 
from  it.  He  was  nervously  pacing  back  and  forward  in  front, 
when  he  suddenly  remembered  he  had  important  business  with 
the  general,  and  off  he  started.  Grandfather  called  to  him  to 
stay  at  his  post;  but  that  was  not  according  to  his  ideas.  He 
"skedaddled" — though  that  word  was  unknown  at  that  time. 
Some  time  after  this  the  same  major  was  expressing  some 
courageous  wishes,  that  the  Yankees  would  only  come  over, 
so  they  could  have  the  fun  of  clearing  them  all  out.  A  wom- 
an, overhearing,  said,  "Oh  !  Yes  !  I  do  wish  they  would  come, 
we  would  have  the  fun  of  seeing  those  long  boots  running 
away  with  you  over  that  green,  making  for  the  woods  in  brave 
style."  The  women  of  those  days,  had  no  use  for  a  man  that 
would  not  fight.  The  line  of  American  boats  were  drawing 
near  to  the  shore.  The  commanding  officer  stood  upon  the 
bow  of  a  large  bateau  in  the  center  of  the  line  and  slightly  in 
advance,  waving  his  long  gleaming  sword  high  in  the  air.  He 
called  out  to  be  heard  by  his  own  men,  and  the  British  quite 
as  well,  "Come  on,  the  day  is  ours',  come  on,  come  on,"  A 
half-breed  Indian,  accompanying  the  Canadian  militia,  was  at 
one  end  of  the  line,  behind  a  stump,  close  to  the  river.  He, 
hearing  and  seeing  the  officer  wave  his  sword,  said,  "I'll  stop 
your  bragging,"  so  drawing  his  rifle  on  him.  The  officer 
sprang  into  the  air  and  fell  into  the  water  dead.  His  com- 
rades caught  his  body  and  drew  it  into  the  boat.  The  moment 
this  shot  was  fired,  every  man  in  the  line  began  firing.  The 
officers  tried  to  stop  them,  grandfather  and  others  were  going 
in  front  of  the  ranks  and  knocking  up  their  muskets,  and  while 
they  ceased  in  one  place,  they  began  firing  in  another,  making 
it  so  hot  for  the  Americans,  that  though  coming  up  to  the 
shore,  and  some  almost  ready  to  land,  they  turned  and  went 
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back.  Father  was  not  a  witness  to  this  little  fight,  but  it  was 
a  matter  of  common  conversation  and  took  place  a  short  dis- 
tance below  Fort  Erie.  Some  weeks  after  this,  father  and  a 
number  of  boys  went  out  in  a  boat,  he  was  in  the  bow  with  a 
spear,  looking  out  for  fish,  and  saw  something  shining  brightly 
on  the  bottom.  An  examination  with  the  help  of  the  spear, 
showed  it  to  be  a  sword.  So  hooking  the  spear  into  the  guards 
about  the  handle  he  drew  it  up,  and  to  his  unbounded  joy,  it 
was  a  magnificent,  long  sword,  bright  and  shining,  with  en- 
graved and  gold  handle,  but  no  scabbard.  He  took  it  home. 
Grandfather  told  him  it  must  be  the  American  officer's  sword. 
Being  so  long  in  the  water  and  having  no  sheath,  it  soon  began 
to  rust.  A  British  officer  who  had  lost  his  sword,  spied  it  one 
day,  and  with  grandfather's  permission  he  borrowed  it,  and 
that  was  the  last  that  was  known  of  it.  Father  was  sorry  he 
had  not  kept  it  hidden.  It  would  have  been  such  a  fine  me- 
mento of  the  great  war.  When  the  war  had  actively  gotten 
under  way,  grandfather  moved  his  family  with  the  necessary 
effects  to  his  farm,  back  from  the  river  a  mile  or  two.  The 
hotel  then  became  entirely  officers'  headquarters,  till  it  became 
riddled  by  shot  from  the  American  block  house  at  Black  Rock. 
This  block  house  and  Fort  Erie  played  the  artillery  game 
between  them,  seemingly  not  that  either  was  doing  the  other 
any  damage,  but  they  wanted  to  keep  a  little  busy  and  let  no 
one  sleep.  Uncle  George,  grandfather's  eldest  son,  would  be 
frequently  down  about  his  old  home;  so  also,  would  father, 
who  was  the  second  son.  Sometimes  Uncle  George  would  play 
a  dodge  game  with  the  American  cannon  balls.  Their  prin- 
cipal range  was  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  old  hotel.  He 
would  run  out  from  it  into  the  open  street,  where  he  could 
get  a  good  view  of  the  American  block  house,  and  when  he 
saw  the  jet  of  smoke  issue  from  it,  he  would  then  run  back 
up  the  step  of  the  hotel,  and  watch  where  the  ball  would 
strike.  When  engaged  in  this  way  one  day,  the  ball  came, 
and  plowed  up  a  furrow  in  the  street  where  he  had  been  stand- 
ing, then  turning  out  of  the  ground  it  came  up  and  struck  the 
hotel,  some  distance  above  his  head;  knocking  off  some  boards, 
it  glanced  outwards  and  down  again  to  the  street,where,  after 
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a  few  more  capers,  it  came  to  its  rest,  and  Uncle  George  went 
out  and  picked  it  up.  An  officer  who  had  witnessed  the  per- 
formance went  in  and  told  grandfather,  who  was  in  one  of 
the  back  rooms,  and  that  was  the  end  of  Uncle  George's  can- 
non play. 

Father  gave  me  a  number  of  interesting  stories  about  the 
battle  of  Chippewa,  all  of  which  I  do  not  fully  recollect,  stories 
of  personal  bravery,  as  usual  with  me,  the  names  are  for- 
gotten. According  to  the  description,  the  Americans  crossed 
the  river  in  the  morning.  General  Rial,  who  commanded  the 
British  troops,  had  not  sufficient  force  to  attach  them,  but  sent 
for  reinforcements.  General  Brown  of  the  Americans  for 
some  good  reason  did  not  attack  him,  but  marched  down  to 
Chippewa  creek,  went  into  camp,  and  fortified  his  position. 
The  next  morning  when  General  Rial  was  ready  to  begin  the 
attack,  he  found  the  Americans  behind  deep  ditches,  or  a  thick 
abatis,  made  of  the  tops  of  trees,  the  ends  of  the  branches 
being  cut  off  sharp,  so  that  no  horse  or  man  could  go  over 
or  through  them.  At  one  place  they  had  three  rail  fences, 
built  very  close  to  each  other,  ten  feet  high.  The  Canadian 
militia  men  said,  "It  is  always  the  way,  leave  the  Yankees 
alone  over  night,  and  they  will  dig  themselves  in,  as  secure 
as  a  ground  hog  in  his  hole."  But  the  Yankees  did  not  choose 
to  confine  fighting  very  long  behind  their  defences,  still  with 
their  cautious  policy,  they  kept  largely  to  the  woods,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  battle  was  fought.  This  placed  the 
British  regulars  at  a  disadvantage,  as  they  were  unfamiliar 
with  the  methods  of  bush  fighting,  in  which  the  Canadian 
militia  were  about  as  much  at  home  as  the  Americans.  It  was 
a  decidedly  lost  battle  to  the  British. 

Father  gave  one  story  of  this  battle,  that  illustrates  the 
style  of  fighting.  At  this  occurrence,  the  Canadian  militia 
were  slowly  advancing,  crowding  back  the  Americans,  both 
fighting  in  the  woods,  under  cover.  A  British  major  rode  up 
toward  the  front  line,  when  partly  in  front  and  a  little  to  one 
side,  an  Indian  jumped  up  from  behind  a  big  log  and  present- 
ing his  gun  to  the  major,  said,  "Me  Nider,"  meaning  Oneida, 
which  tribe  was  an  ally  to  the  Americans.    He,  of  course,  in- 
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tending  to  take  the  major  prisoner.  A  young  militiaman, 
McDougall,  seeing  the  Major's  peril,  jumped  from  cover  and 
though  his  gun  was  unloaded  pointed  it  and  said  to  the  Indian, 
"I'll  shoot  you,"  and  advanced  toward  the  Indian;  who,  as 
McDougall  came  close,  let  go  his  gun,  and  instead  of  sur- 
rendering, grappled  McDougall  and  instantly  threw  him;  but 
the  fear  of  the  Indian's  knife  nerved  him  to  a  great  struggle, 
and  he  threw  the  Indian  off,  who  at  once  ran  away.  But 
the  major's  turn  now  came  in,  and  the  Indian  was  shot. 
McDougall  saw  him  throw  up  both  hands  and  drop,  and  he 
felt  a  pang  of  regret  for  the  brave  fellow,  who  dared  in  front 
of  their  line  to  undertake  what  he  did  and  handle  himself  so 
well.  He  examined  the  Indian's  gun  and  found  It  empty  as 
well  as  his  own.  Both  had  been  trying  the  scare  business,  or 
as  we  say  now,  they  put  up  the  bluff,  and  neither  could  make 
good. 

In  a  few  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane  or  what  the  Americans  call  the  battle  of  Niag- 
ara, was  fought.  This  was  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the 
war,  being  a  hard  contested  battle,  great  bravery  and  skill 
were  manifested  on  both  sides.  Father  sketched  for  me  the 
position  of  the  armies,  and  the  situation  of  the  country.  He 
said  that  General  Scott  advanced  with  two  columns  of  the 
Americans,  not  on  the  public  roads,  but  In  two  well  separated 
strips  of  woods,  which  reached  nearly  up  to  the  British  posi- 
tion, evidently  Intending  to  surprise  and  outflank  them,  which 
he  almost  accomplished.  Major  Jessup  under  orders  from 
General  Scott  extended  such  a  flanking  movement  a  little  be- 
fore dark.     (See  American  account.) 

The  British  certainly  had  no  Idea  of  his  close  proximity. 
According  to  the  history  he  had  no  Idea  that  he  had  so  large 
a  body  of  British  In  front  of  him.  While  Scott's  columns 
were  convening  where  the  two  strips  of  woods  united,  two 
women  who  had  been  making  an  afternoon  visit  to  some  neigh- 
bors, were  returning  after  tea,  on  a  path  through  the  woods. 
When  pleasantly  chatting  along  on  their  journey,  they  were 
suddenly  met  by  two  American  oflicers,  and  looking  around 
they  saw,  as  they  afterward  said,  that  the  woods  were  full 
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of  Yankees.  They  started  to  turn  back,  but  the  officers  told 
them  to  stop,  and  coming  close,  courteously  informed  them, 
that  they  were  prisoners.  They  replied,  "Oh  !  you  surely  won't 
make  women  prisoners!"  "Yes,  we  must,  if  we  let  you  go, 
you  will  tell  where  we  are,  you  must  march  with  us  for  a  while, 
and  we'll  let  you  go."  They  looked  imploringly  at  their  cap- 
tors and  began  to  cry.  "Then  it  will  soon  be  dark  and  we 
can't  get  home,  we  must  get  home  to  our  children;  we'll  never 
tell  a  word  about  it."  After  a  little  hesitation  by  the  officers, 
the  women  were  sworn  by  the  uplifted  hand,  not  to  tell  any- 
one, until  the  next  day,  then  they  were  conducted  through  the 
advancing  columns  and  allowed  to  proceed  on  their  homeward 
journey;  which  was  at  a  lively  rate.  On  their  way,  they 
came  to  a  house  where  several  horses  were  tied.  Looking  in, 
they  saw  three  or  four  officers,  grandfather  being  one  of  them. 
The  women  called  out,  "Why  aren't  you  with  your  men?" 
"Why,  what's  the  matter  ?"  "Oh !  Matter  enough,  get  to  your 
men."  "What's  up?"  "We're  sworn  not  to  tell."  So  they 
jumped  on  their  horses,  and  started  the  way  from  which  the 
women  came,  when  the  women  called  out,  "Don't  go  that  way, 
for  you  will  never  get  there."  So  they  took  a  more  round- 
about course,  but  never  got  to  their  commands  till  the  battle 
was  nearly  over.  It  seemed  at  every  turn  they  would  come 
out  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  American  army.  Grandfather 
had  no  special  duty  in  the  battle.  He  was  there  as  a  volunteer. 
His  regular  duty  being  the  charge  of  the  camp. 

Grandfather,  or  perhaps  grandmother,  seemed  to  have 
feared  that  their  house  was  in  a  dangerous  position;  because 
she  and  the  family  went  away  from  it,  and  spent  the  night  in 
a  widow's  small  house  in  a  glen,  near  the  battle  ground,  but 
out  of  the  way  of  the  army  movements.  They  were  within 
hearing  of  the  musketry  firing.  It  was  the  month  of  July,  the 
night  was  calm  and  the  weather  hot.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
battle,  they  heard  the  artillery  men  knocking  down  the  fences, 
and  driving  their  field  pieces  over  the  rails.  Firing  began  at 
about  dark,  but  only  at  irregular  intervals,  until  about  ten 
o'clock;  from  that  time  till  midnight  it  was  one  unceasing  roar 
of  musketry  and  artillery.    Then  it  became  intermittent  and 
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slackening,  till  2  a.  m.,  when  it  ceased  entirely.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  sleep  for  any  one  in  that  part  of  the  country  on 
that  night.  Next  morning  at  sunrise  father  wanted  to  go  to 
the  battle  ground,  but  grandmother  would  not  allow  him,  until 
at  least  she  heard  the  news.  He  argued  with  her  that  it  made 
no  difference,  that  if  the  Americans  won  and  held  the  grounds 
they  would  not  interfere  with  the  boys ;  it  would  be  all  right 
anyway.  But  grandmother  would  not  yield  to  his  urgency, 
until  she  learned  that  the  Americans  had  retreated  and  were 
away  from  that  part  of  the  country.  Father  went  with  boyish 
hopes  that  he  could  find  a  sword,  to  replace  the  fine  one  he  had 
lost;  also  to  get  a  nice  American  rifle.  But  he  found  guards 
posted  on  every  road  leading  to  the  battle  grounds,  and  those 
guards  warned  him  to  keep  away,  so  all  he  could  do,  was  to  get 
on  to  the  highest,  nearest  place  he  could  and  overlook  the 
scene.  He  saw  men  moving  about,  gathering  up  the  dead  and 
wounded.  He  also  saw  what  I  have  not  seen  referred  to  in 
any  account  of  the  battles — the  fires  for  cremating  many  of 
the  mutilated  bodies  of  the  slain,  mostly  Americans.  He  de- 
scribed the  method  by  which  this  was  done.  A  square  pen,  of 
chestnut  rails,  two  rails  high,  was  first  made ;  this  was  floored 
over  with  two  or  three  tiers  of  chestnut  rails.  On  this  was 
laid  a  tier  of  bodies  which  were  enclosed  by  another  pen. 
Then  another  floor  of  dry  rails,  and  its  tier  of  bodies,  etc. 
If  the  third  tier  was  laid  it  would  be  the  final  one.  The  pile 
was  then  set  on  fire.  This  is  substantiated  by  Martin  Mc- 
Lellan  of  Alton,  Canada,  who  gave  me  a  traditionary  story 
from  his  granduncle,  who  was  in  the  battle  and  saw  and  helped 
with  the  burning. 

I  asked  my  father,  why  this  was  done?  It  seemed  to  me 
barbarous.  He  said  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  inhumanity 
toward  the  Americans,  for  some  of  the  British  soldiers  were 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  He  said  it  was  on  account  of 
the  extremely  hot  weather.  This  25th  day  of  July,  1892,  is 
an  anniversary  of  this  battle,  and  the  thermometer  stands 
today  at  noon,  which  is  the  time  of  this  writing,  in  the  draw- 
ing oflfice  of  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
at  94  degrees  Fahrenheit.    On  such  a  day  as  this,  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  bodies  can  be  imagined,  but  would  not  be  nice 
even  to  describe.  But  I  think  there  was  another  reason  besides 
the  hot  weather  and  the  work  of  digging  graves  and  burying. 
I  think  the  depth  of  the  soil  above  the  limestone  rock  in  that 
part  of  the  country  is  not  sufficient  for  a  grave.  It  is  so  in 
other  places  of  the  same  formation  and  no  doubt  was  so  here, 
as  the  place  was  not  over  a  mile  from  the  falls  of  Niagara. 
This  battle  is  claimed  by  the  Americans  as  a  victory;  and 
the  same  claim  is  uniformly  made  by  the  British  and  Can- 
adians. General  Brown  in  his  despatches  says,  that  he  attacked 
and  drove  the  enemy  from  his  position,  captured  his  cannon, 
and  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  among  them  being  General 
Rial  and  some  of  his  staff  officers.  This  is  true  but  not  the 
whole  truth.  General  Rial  was  captured  by  his  own  mistake. 
In  the  dark  he  rode  right  into  a  body  of  American  troops, 
thinking  they  were  his  own  men.  The  British  did  fall  back 
from  positions  in  order  to  be  in  better  form.  A  battery  was 
captured  in  a  brave  and  clever  manner,  but  the  guns  were  left 
on  the  field.  Father  told  how  this  capture  was  made ;  a  small 
body  of  troops  crept  up  under  cover  of  a  fence  along  which 
bushes  grew,  till  they  were  near  the  battery  and  practically 
surprised  the  gunners.  More  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
British  than  by  the  Americans ;  also  the  killed  and  wounded 
by  the  American's  account  was  greater  on  their  own  side,  than 
on  the  side  of  the  British.  The  Americans  retreated,  leaving 
the  British  in  possession  of  the  field,  which  from  time  imme- 
morial is  regarded  as  proof  of  victory.  It  is  said  the  Americans 
fell  back  to  camp  in  order  to  reform  and  renew  the  fight; 
that  may  have  been  General  Brown's  intention,  but  he  was 
wounded,  as  was  also  General  Scott;  and  General  Riply,  who 
was  left  to  the  command,  evidently  thought  it  prudent  to  get 
away  as  far  as  he  could,  so  the  retreat  was  continued  into 
Buffalo.  Father  says,  that  next  morning  after  the  battle,  there 
was  not  an  American  within  ten  miles  of  the  battle  ground, 
and  the  American  dead  were  three  to  one  of  the  British. 
This,  of  course,  was  learned  from  the  conversation  of  the  time, 
or  from  grandfather. 
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A  regiment  of  royals,  or  most  likely  only  a  portion  of  the 
regiment,  was  afterward  in  the  famous  field  of  Waterloo. 
John  Loyd,  of  St.  Vincent,  Ontario,  Canada,  was  one  of  those. 
He  told  me,  the  fighting,  in  that  hot  night  of  July,  was  as 
close  and  hard  as  any  he  ever  experienced.  He  said  they  were 
giving  ground  a  good  part  of  the  night.  He  said  the  Royal's 
white  breeches  made  them  a  plain  mark  for  the  Americans. 
While  the  blue  or  gray  uniforms  of  the  Americans  were  indis- 
tinguishable. Loyd  regarded  it  as  an  undoubted  British  vic- 
tory obtained  by  plain  hard  fighting. 

The  greater  part  of  the  American  army  fell  back  to  Buffalo, 
under  command  of  General  Riply ;  Yet  General  Brown,  having 
learned  of  its  movements,  ordered  it  to  recross  the  river,  and 
occupy  Fort  Erie.  Which  was  done  without  opposition.  They 
then  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  work,  mounted  more  can- 
non and  prepared  to  hold  the  place.  The  British  army  came 
on,  threw  up  breastworks  and  mounted  artillery  in  order  to 
retake  the  fort.  So  there  was  fighting  of  some  sort  every  day 
for  several  months.  A  storming  party  of  the  British  captured  a 
portion  of  the  works,  and  held  it  against  repeated  assaults, 
when  an  explosion  occurred,  which  is  claimed  to  have  been 
accidental,  destroying  this  portion,  and  inflicting  severe  loss 
on  the  British.  Typhoid  fever  broke  out  in  the  British  camp, 
which  became  like  a  general  hospital.  The  Americans  made 
a  brilliant  and  effective  sortie,  causing  great  loss  in  killed  and 
wounded  and  spiking  the  cannon.  After  this  General  Drum- 
mond,  who  I  think  commanded  the  British,  retired  and  let  the 
old  fort  alone. 

Grandfather  was  through  this  whole  series  of  fights  and 
bombardment,  and  father  was  never  farther  away  than  to  be 
out  of  reach  of  Immediate  harm.  He  was  not  always  an  eye- 
witness, but  an  earwitness,  as  he  could  hear  the  artillery  firing, 
and  the  conversation  about  it  from  some  who  were  engaged 
in  it.  He  described  the  blowing  up  of  the  part  of  Fort  Erie 
that  was  retaken  by  the  British,  and  the  death  and  the  devas- 
tation occasioned  by  it,  and  gave  the  names  of  officers,  which 
I  have  forgotten.  One,  who  I  think  commanded  the  storm- 
ing party,  grandfather  said  was  carried  past  him,  by  four 
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men,  on  a  litter,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  rag  of  clothing  on 
his  body,  which  was  black  from  head  to  foot.  He  had  been 
blown  two  hundred  feet  over  the  rampart  and  was  picked  up 
outside  of  the  fort.  Grandfather  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  if 
he  suffered  any  pain?  He  replied,  "None."  He  died  in  a 
few  hours.    These  were  trying  times  for  all  concerned. 

The  Americans,  shortly  afterwards,  dismantled  and  evac- 
uated this  fort,  and  I  think  It  has  not  been  used  as  a  fort  since. 
This  Is  the  close  of  the  last  but  one,  of  the  Niagara  campaigns. 
More  blood  was  shed  on  this  Niagara  peninsula,  than  on  any 
other  similar  portion  of  territory,  in  either  of  the  two  countries. 

Before  leaving  this  war  subject,  I  must  tell  one  more  story. 
A  Colonel  In  the  Canadian  militia,  Fitzglbbon  might  have 
been  his  name,  I  am  not  sure,  was  well  known  for  bravery  and 
ability  in  both  opposing  armies.  The  colonel  owned  a  farm 
near  the  seat  of  war.  His  wife  and  children  were  taking  care 
of  it,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  while  he  served  his  country. 
They  commenced  making  hay.  He  obtained  leave  of  absence 
and  went  to  help  them.  An  American  officer,  whose  small 
command  was  not  many  miles  away,  heard  by  some  means  of 
the  colonel's  farming  movement,  and  thought  it  would  be  a 
neat,  smart  thing  to  go  out  and  catch  him.  The  colonel  had  a 
fine  farm,  with  a  large  barnyard  about  twenty  rods  from  the 
road.  A  lane  led  straight  away  from  the  road  to  the  barnyard, 
in  the  center  of  which  stood  the  bam,  broad  side  to  the  road.  It 
had  the  usual  large  doors,  and  driving  floor  to  go  through  it. 
Back  of  the  barn  was  a  large  wheatfield,  bounded  by  woods, 
the  field  sloping  down  toward  the  woods.  One  day  he  was 
on  top  of  a  load  of  hay,  pitching  it  off  into  the  mow,  with  his 
wife  and  two  daughters  storing  It  away.  One  of  the  girls, 
looking  out,  saw  the  lane  nearly  full  of  Yankees.  She  called 
out  to  her  father,  who  dropped  his  fork  and  slipped  down  at 
the  front  end  of  the  load,  ran  out  between  the  horses  and 
straight  for  the  woods.  One  column  of  the  men  ran  straight 
through  the  barn  after  him,  two  other  columns  went  around 
each  end  of  the  barn,  and  all  three  columns  fired  at  and  about 
the  time  he  jumped  the  fence,  into  the  wheatfield.  The 
mother  and  girls  got  down  off  the  mow  before  the  Americans 
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got  In,  and  by  every  means  tried  to  prevent  the  firing;  and  as 
they  saw  him  fall  down  from  the  fence  they  were  sure  he  was 
killed,  but  soon  after  they  saw  the  wheat  stalks  in  motion,  and 
a  few  who  had  not  previously  fired,  delivered  their  shots. 
Presently  they  saw  his  head  above  the  wheat,  running  in  a  fur- 
row for  the  woods  in  fine  style.  By  the  time  the  guns  were 
reloaded  and  fired  the  second  time,  he  was  well  advanced,  and 
was  soon  clear  away.  Like  the  Indians  who  once  attacked 
Winfield  Scott,  they  were  sure  they  must  have  hit  him  some 
place,  but  they  did  not.  Imagine  for  a  moment  the  scene, 
when  an  hour  or  so  afterwards,  the  father  returns  to  that 
family. 

An  examination  of  the  fence  showed  it  to  be  literally  torn 
up  with  bullets.  When  lying  on  the  ground,  the  colonel  knew 
how  close  he  was  to  them.  Father  said,  the  reason  they  missed 
him,  when  the  second  round  was  fired,  was  that  he  was  run- 
ning down  hill,  and  in  such  a  situation  most  marksmen  are 
liable  to  overshoot. 

AFTER  THE  WAR. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1815,  there  was  a  period  of 
six  or  seven  years  of  which  I  have  but  little  information. 
Grandfather's  business,  with  his  buildings,  stock  and  chattels, 
were  almost,  if  not  wholly,  destroyed,  the  land  only  remain- 
ing. The  farm  near  Fort  Erie,  would  likely  be  his  only  re- 
course for  a  livelihood.  There  are  usually  hard  times  after  a 
war.  It  was  in  this  time,  no  doubt,  that  father  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter  and  millwright.  One  of  those  generally 
useful  men,  that  could  build  most  anything  that  happens  to 
be  required  by  the  times  or  the  need  of  the  situation.  This 
trade  was  father's  choice,  and  grandmother  backed  him. 
Grandfather  thought  he  might  not  succeed  in  it  and,  it  seems, 
preferred  some  other;  but  the  two  prevailed  against  the  one. 
As  usual,  I  do  not  recollect  the  millwright's  name,  except  that 
his  first  name  was  Charles;  and  I  remember  this,  because  it 
was  in  a  story  that  father  sometimes  told  to  show  the  risk  that 
is  sometimes  run  in  scare  games.  This  millwright  boss  of 
father's  was  one  of  those  cool  philosophic  men,  that  dared  to 
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question  anything  that  was  not  supported  by  clear  and  irre- 
frangible proof.  His  reasoning  discarded  the  devil,  along 
with  ghosts  and  witches  and  other  uncanny  things.  On  this 
account  some  called  him  an  infidel;  but  father  never  did.  He 
respected  him  highly;  though  not  religious,  he  was  in  general 
terms,  a  good  man.  Now  for  the  story.  On  a  certain  New 
Year's  Eve,  in  the  olden  time,  a  party  of  young  men,  who 
were  spoiling  for  rough,  lively  fun,  concluded  that  it  would 
be  a  fine,  and  rather  meritorious  joke,  to  get  up  a  good  scare 
on  the  old  millwright.  Accordingly,  they  fixed  up  one  of  the 
biggest  and  cleverest  of  their  number,  to  represent  Satan.  He 
had  on  a  most  satanic  false  face,  above  which  was  a  pair  of 
bull's  horns,  with  their  skull  connection  covered  by  the  hairy 
skin  between  and  around  them.  This  was  mounted  on  a  pad 
on  top  of  his  head.  He  also  had  a  buffalo  skin  coat  with 
chains  and  other  satanic  paraphernalia,  and  so  made  his  way 
to  the  millwright's  home,  with  his  companions  close  in  the 
rear.  It  was  the  usual  log  house  of  the  time,  though  a  good 
one.  The  end  was  toward  the  road,  with  the  door  close  to 
the  left  hand  corner;  at  the  same  end  and  in  the  center  was 
a  large  stone  chimney.  The  millwright  sat  in  a  chair,  leaning 
against  the  chimney,  and  with  his  right  shoulder  toward  the 
fire.  He  was  reading  aloud,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  to  his 
wife,  who  sat  in  front  of  the  fire,  also  facing  him.  Satan  came 
unannounced,  opened  the  door  very  quietly,  and  as  quietly 
closed  it,  and  advanced  from  the  dark  passageway,  till  near 
the  millwright,  when  his  wife  observed  him.  In  great  fright 
she  threw  up  both  hands  calling,  "Charles!  Charles!"  and 
fell  to  one  side  on  the  floor.  Charles  did  not  wait  for  more 
than  a  glimpse  of  the  figure,  arose,  and  bidding  Mr.  Devil 
good  evening,  got  his  hand  on  an  old  musket  barrel  that  was 
used  for  a  fire  poker,  and  with  a  powerful  swing,  he  landed 
the  heavy  breach  end  between  the  two  horns  and  Satan 
dropped  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  Next  he  went  to  rouse  up  the 
old  lady,  and  while  engaged  in  this,  Satan  gets  up  and  begs, 
"Don't  hurt  me,  let  me  go,"  and  off  he  went.  It  was  found 
afterward,  that  the  bull's  skull  was  broken  by  the  force  of  the 
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blow,  so  that  It,  with  its  padding,  was  what  saved  the  young 
chap  from  being  killed. 

Father  had  another  good  short  story  of  the  times,  to  show 
how  a  bad  parental  example  returns  upon  the  parent.  A 
certain  wealthy,  but  very  unprincipled  man,  whom  we  shall 
call  Smith,  had  a  son,  Smith  Jr.,  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
One  of  those  early,  but  rare,  parliamentary  elections  was  in 
process.  The  brother-in-law  of  Smith  Sr.  was  one  of  the 
candidates.  The  opposing  candidate's  name  was  Swazie. 
Freehold  suffrage  was  the  only  kind  at  that  time.  Smith  Sr. 
calls  his  son,  saying,  "Here  is  the  deed  of  the  Mill  Creek 
farm,  made  out  to  you,  take  this  with  you,  saddle  the  bay  mare, 
and  go  to  the  polling  place,  and  vote  on  it;  then  bring  the 
deed  back  to  me  (intending  of  course  to  burn  it)  and  be  sure 
to  vote  for  Swazie.  Not  for  uncle."  "All  right,  father,"  and 
the  son  went  off,  carrying  a  high  head.  And  instead  of  going 
to  the  polls,  he  went  direct  to  the  registry  office,  and  had  the 
deed  duly  recorded.  Then  went  to  the  polling  place,  and 
contrary  to  orders,  voted  for  his  uncle.  When  he  returned, 
he  handed  the  deed  to  his  father,  who  saw  the  certificate  of 
registration,  and  angrily  exclaimed,  "How  dare  you  do  that?" 
"Why,"  he  replied,  "it  is  my  property."  "Did  you  vote  for 
Swazie?"  "No,  I  voted  for  uncle,"  and  moving  away  from 
his  father's  presence  he  coolly  remarked  to  the  amused  crowd: 
"Well,  father  learnt  me." 

REMOVAL  TO  NEW  HOME. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  grandfather  filed  a  claim 
with  the  Canadian  government  for  his  losses  on  its  account. 
These  claims  were  not  adjusted  for  five  or  more  years.  The 
Niagara  properties  were  sold,  and  grandfather  lived  for  a 
year  or  two,  at  either  Wellington  Square,  or  Burlington,  I  am 
uncertain  which.  He  was  finally  awarded  eight  hundred  acres 
of  wild  land  in  the  township  of  Erin,  which  at  that  time  must 
have  been  newly  surveyed,  and  was  at  least  twenty-five  miles 
north  and  beyond  the  settlements,  which  were  mainly  at  or 
near  the  Lake  Ontario  coast.  He  was  about  forty  miles  north- 
west of  Toronto.     Upon  this  he  settled  in  the  year  1821. 
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Grandfather  and  family  no  doubt  experienced  most  all  the 
trials  and  hardships  peculiar  to  the  early  settlers  of  the  woods. 
But  these  conditions  were  so  common  that  they  were  scarce 
worth  talking  about.  The  triumphs  over  them  were  a  con- 
stant gratification,  and  there  was  the  close  kinship  with  nature, 
making  new  adaptations,  and  finding  new  discoveries,  giving 
perpetual  hope  and  constant  buoyancy  of  disposition  and 
character. 

I  have  scarcely  any  Information  regarding  the  journey  from 
Burlington  to  Erin,  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles,  if  they  could 
go  direct,  which  was  very  far  from  being  the  case.  When 
this  history  was  commenced,  Aunt  Susan,  who  was  grand- 
father's youngest  daughter,  and  the  only  one  of  his  family 
then  living,  gave  me  In  a  letter  some  reminiscences  of  the  last 
day  of  this  journey,  she  was  then  (the  fall  of  1821,)  coming 
five  years  of  age.  She  said  the  road  was  exceedingly  bad.  It 
would  be  the  most  primitive  kind  of  a  bush  road.  Everyone 
that  could  walk  had  to  do  so.  She  said  she  got  very  tired,  and 
it  was  wet  and  cold,  and  they  stopped  and  made  a  big  fire  by 
the  side  of  the  road,  and  they  got  warmed  and  dried.  No 
doubt  they  had  their  lunch  at  the  same  time.  She  said,  "When 
we  started  again,  mother  wrapped  me  up,  and  tied  me  between 
two  beds  on  the  wagon."  Uncle  John,  who  was  the  next  and 
the  baby  of  the  family,  was  no  doubt  served  the  same  way. 
"That  night  we  came  to  Mr.  Howe's  house,  which  was  two 
miles  from  our  shanty,  which  your  father  and  Brother  George, 
built  for  us."  She  described  Howe's  house,  or  rather  log 
shanty,  as  being  built  against  a  bank  (no  doubt  clay),  the 
fireplace  being  dug  out  of  the  bank.  The  clay  thus  removed 
would  most  likely  be  worked  Into  a  mortar  to  plaster  on  to 
the  inside  of  the  cobbled  up  sticks,  that  would  be  built  up 
for  a  chimney.  She  said  the  ground  was  the  only  floor,  and, 
each  side  of  the  chimney,  seats  were  dug  in  shape  for  sitting 
near  the  side  of  the  fire.  The  roofs  of  each  shanty  were  usu- 
ally made  of  broad  sheets  of  elm  or  basswood  bark.  Though 
Mr.  Howe,  and  possibly  a  few  others,  preceded  grandfather, 
yet  he  and  his  boys  were  the  really  active  pioneers  In  that  part 
of  the  country.    To  show  the  difficulty  of  getting  in  supplies, 
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father  related  a  journey  which  he  made.  In  the  fall  of  the 
first  summer  in  the  woods,  salt  was  wanted  in  the  settlement 
very  badly.  Grandfather  sent  father  to  Burlington  to  bring 
in  a  barrel.  He  took  a  pair  of  young  steers  with  nothing  but 
the  yoke  on  them ;  also,  an  axe  on  his  shoulder,  and  nearly  a 
week's  provisions.  The  steers  were  to  find  their  own  feed 
on  the  way.  He  took  the  most  direct  route  possible,  going 
through  the  native  woods  most  of  the  way.  Just  before  com- 
ing into  Burlington,  he  selected  a  sapling  with  a  divided  trunk 
forming  a  crotch,  like  the  letter  "Y"  with  a  greatly  extended 
stem,  in  the  end  of  which  he  cut  such  a  notch  as  would  secure 
it  in  the  ring  of  the  yoke;  leaving  the  forked  end  to  drag  on 
the  ground.  He  also  twisted  some  small  tough  saplings  into 
withes,  and  cut  them  off  close  to  the  ground.  Having  pur- 
chased the  salt,  he  next,  by  means  of  the  withes,  securely  tied 
the  barrel  on  the  crotch  of  the  sapling.  The  two  ends  of  the 
crotch,  projecting  behind  the  barrel,  served  as  the  runners  of 
a  sleigh.  It  was  all  tied  and  well  secured  to  the  steers,  that 
wherever  they  could  go,  the  barrel  was  sure  to  follow,  over 
logs  or  stones,  or  among  thick  trees,  as  the  case  might  be,  so 
in  due  time  he  arrived  safely  home  with  his  precious  barrel 
of  salt. 

GRANDFATHER'S  FAMILY. 

As  grandfather's  family  was  now  complete,  and  this  re- 
moval to  Erin  being  a  new  beginning,  it  would  be  well  to  give 
the  names  of  his  children  in  their  birth  order:  The  oldest 
being  George,  born  April  27,  1799;  William,  June  20,  1801 ; 
Ann,  May  6,  1803;  Henry,  April  4,  1805;  Harriet,  May  6, 
1807;  Rachel,  October  1,  1809;  Charlotte,  March  19,  1812; 
Susan,  December  25,  1816;  and  John,  August  21,  1819. 
John  was  no  doubt  born  at  Burlington.  Susan's  place  of  birth 
is  uncertain.  The  other  children  were  all  born  at  or  near  Fort 
Erie.  This  is  graphically  shown  by  the  family  tree  on  the 
following  page,  showing  his  own  sons  and  daughters  in  the 
order  of  their  birth  and  the  grandchildren  of  his  son's  families. 
Reference  can  be  made  to  this  as  the  history  proceeds. 
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It  can  readily  be  seen  that  in  this  pioneering  year  grand- 
father had  quite  a  helpful  force;  Uncle  George  was  at  least 
twenty-two,  father  was  over  twenty,  Uncle  Henry,  who  was 
the  tallest  in  the  family,  being  about  six  feet,  would  be  then  a 
good  stripling  of  sixteen.  Grandmother  had  her  sturdy  eldest 
daughter  over  eighteen,  and  Harriet  very  helpful  at  thirteen, 
Rachel  near  twelve,  and  Charlotte  eight  or  nine,  each  begin- 
ning to  be  useful,  with  Susan  and  John  practically  babies. 

The  settlers'  first  crop  is  nearly  always  potatoes,  then 
wheat,  oats,  etc.,  for  food;  along  with  this  they  planted  flax 
for  wearing  apparel,  which  required  good  hand-worked  ma- 
chinery to  be  available.  Father  led  in  this  work  and  no  doubt 
trained  the  others,  as  the  three  oldest  brothers  seemed  to  be 
all  mechanics.  They  made  the  machines  to  dress,  spin  and 
reel  the  flax,  and  the  loom  on  which  to  weave  it,  as  well  as  the 
woolens  that  were  made  up  into  garments.  Grandfather  took 
up  shoemaking.  Every  need  of  the  family  was  supplied  at 
home.  At  our  first  visit  to  grandfather's  he  made  shoes  for 
us  little  children,  largely  from  the  unworn  portions  of  old 
boots,  and  they  were  good  shoes.  I  saw  them  made  and  wore 
them.  The  boys,  George,  William,  and  Henry,  built  the  first 
sawmill  at  what  is  now  Erin  Village,  which  enabled  them  to 
build  the  substantial  parental  home,  which  remains  to  this 
day.  The  boys  also  built  the  first  dry  goods  store ;  I  think  for 
some  other  party.  They  also  built  and  for  a  time  conducted 
the  first  potash  and  pearl  ash  factory,  which  was  a  great  boon 
to  the  settlers,  converting  the  ashes  made  by  clearing  up  their 
land  into  cash.  This  being  about  the  only  article  then  payable 
in  money.  This  once  important  industry  is  now  almost  un- 
known in  Canada.  Seaweed  now  supplies  the  alkaline 
products. 

The  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  were  divided  among  the 
oldest  boys,  two  hundred  to  each  and  grandfather  two  hun- 
dred, and  for  a  short  time  they  all  farmed  more  or  less,  though 
evidently  not  their  inclination.  When  over  thirty-four  years 
of  age.  Uncle  George  died  of  tuberculosis,  being  the  first 
death  excepting  a  child  in  grandfather's  family  and  Uncle 
John  succeeded  to  Uncle  George's  portion. 
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The  school  education  of  grandfather's  family  was  very 
limited.  Father  got  no  further  than  spelling,  reading,  and 
writing,  and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  these.  There  is  not 
much  to  show  that  any  of  the  rest  did  better.  By  personal 
study  and  no  doubt,  with  grandfather's  help,  further  progress 
was  made.  Aunt  Ann  and  Aunt  Harriet  seemed  to  be  well 
informed.  Father  seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  with  any 
needed  calculation  in  business  or  mechanics.  His  evenings 
were  used  for  study  and  reading.  Grandfather  had  a  small 
library  of  good  books  to  which  I  had  access,  to  my  great 
pleasure.    The  revolutions  of  Europe  most  interested  me. 

Grandfather  sold  his  commission  in  the  regular  army,  I 
judge,  shortly  after  the  war.  He  was  appointed  magistrate 
soon  after  settling  in  Erin;  also  clerk  of  the  division  court, 
and  the  duties  of  these  offices  were  so  wisely  and  judicially 
administered  as  to  obtain  the  sincere  respect  of  the  whole 
people.  The  magistrates  of  those  days  had  a  very  much 
larger  field  of  duty  than  at  present.  An  incident  is  related 
that  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  McKenzie  rebellion 
in  1837.  A  large  party  of  orangemen,  with  their  too  ready 
loyalty  in  behalf  of  the  British  crown,  went  around  the  settle- 
ments and  collected,  by  force,  if  necessary,  all  the  guns  and 
other  arms,  that  belonged  to  others  that  were  not  orange- 
men,  so  as  to  cripple  possible  rebels,  and  keep  the  arms  in  their 
own  possession  till  the  trouble  would  be  over.  Complaints 
were  made  to  grandfather,  and  all  these  would-be  guardians 
of  the  government,  were  summoned  to  appear  before  him. 
Then  after  administering  scathing  rebuke  for  their  presump- 
tuous act,  they  were  ordered  to  inform  the  owners  that  their 
guns  were  at  Squire  Trout's,  and  they  could  go  there  on  a  cer- 
tain day  and  get  them.  They  would  have  been  compelled  to 
restore  them,  except  for  the  uncertainty  of  each  man  getting 
his  own  gun.  My  sister  Mary  remembered  seeing  the  guns 
brought  there  and  dispensed.  She  was  then  about  six  and 
one-half  years  old.  Grandfather  was  also  captain  of  a  militia 
company,  which  he  had  been  drilling  and  had  called  out  ready 
for  service  orders,  when  the  rebellion  subsided.  Father  also 
had  charge  of  a  company  in  Caledon,  but  he  was  not  so  hearty 
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on  the  job  as  grandfather,  who  at  that  time  was  a  Tory. 
Father  belonged  to  the  reform  party,  the  extremists  or  radi- 
cals of  which  were  the  Rebels. 

Grandfather's  religious  position  was  that  of  an  Episco- 
palian; or  in  the  Canadian  parlance  of  the  times,  he  belonged 
to  the  English  Church,  as  did  his  father  before  him.  I  am 
not  certain  as  to  grandmother's  position,  most  likely  she 
agreed  with  him.  But  I  have  heard  no  account  of  any  active 
church  connection,  until  after  they  came  into  Erin.  The 
Wesleyan  and  the  Episcopal  Methodists  were  the  religious 
pioneers  of  the  times,  and  grandfather  and  grandmother  at 
least  associated  with  them,  and  continued  whatever  connec- 
tion they  had  until  death.  Grandmother  died  in  the  winter  of 
1844-5;  I  think  of  pneumonia,  I  remember  her  from  three 
separate  visits.  The  first  was  in  January,  1841,  I  remember 
the  time,  because  one  of  my  aunts  explained  to  me,  the  pur- 
pose and  uses  of  an  almanac.  I  was  looking  over  the  one  for 
the  previous  year,  having  1840  in  large  figures  on  the  front. 
I  asked  what  the  book  was  for  and  she  explained  it  all  to  me, 
saying,  "That  is  last  year's  1840  almanac,  we  will  soon  get 
another  for  this  year,  which  is  1841."  I  began  counting  the 
years  from  that  time.  On  this  first  visit  father  took  Edward 
and  John  and  myself,  the  three  oldest,  in  a  cutter,  from  the 
village  of  Norval,  where  we  lived,  to  Erin,  a  little  over  twenty 
miles.  I  rode  on  the  seat  with  father,  the  other  two  were 
snugly  at  our  feet.  Edward  got  sleigh-sick,  turned  very  sick 
and  vomited.  Father  set  him  on  the  seat  between  us  and  he 
soon  got  over  it.  At  grandfather's,  the  only  one  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  was  Aunt  Harriet,  who  had  been  my  teacher 
in  a  private  school  at  Norval.  Here  also  I  met  for  the  first 
time,  my  bright-eyed,  cheerful  half  sister,  Mary,  who  was 
both  a  surpirse  and  pleasure  to  me,  as  we  no  doubt  were  to 
her.  Aunt  Susan  must  then  have  been  at  grandfather's, 
though  I  remember  little  about  her,  nor  do  I  remember  much 
about  Uncle  John,  who  was  at  home  also.  I  have  already 
referred  to  grandmother's  kindly,  quiet,  governing  ways. 
There  was  a  household  of  at  least  six  besides  the  visitors, 
father  and  we  three  boys.    The  house  seemed  large,  there  was 
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plenty  of  room.  The  basement  of  the  house  was  of  stone, 
fronting  on  a  side  road,  and  was  built  partly  into  a  bank  about 
ten  feet  high;  this  formed  the  kitchen  and  dining  room,  which 
also  contained  one  bed.  In  the  center  of  the  end  toward  the 
road,  was  a  large,  well-built,  stone  fireplace  that  would  take  in 
four-foot  wood,  with  a  stone  chimney  to  the  top  of  the  house. 
Close  to  the  right  of  this  fireplace  was  a  large  stone  oven  built 
in  the  same  masonry  and  with  its  flue  leading  into  the  chim- 
ney. The  entrance  door  was  on  the  end  alongside  of  the  oven 
and  had  a  glass  sash  in  its  upper  part ;  two  other  small  windows 
served  rather  poorly  to  light  the  room.  The  upper  or  main 
story  was  built  over  the  basement  and  extended  back  over  the 
top  of  the  bank  about  fifteen  feet,  forming  two  or  three  bed- 
rooms. The  large  best  room  was  directly  above  the  kitchen. 
It  had  a  fireplace  connected  with  the  main  chimney.  Grand- 
father and  grandmother's  bed  was  in  a  recess  to  the  right, 
between  chimney  and  side  wall  and  the  corresponding  recess 
on  opposite  side  of  chimney,  contained  grandfather's  bookcase 
and  books,  and  business  table.  This  was  the  main  living  and 
reception  room,  and  had  its  front  door  on  the  side  to  be  entered 
from  the  top  of  the  bank.  The  kitchen  was  entered  from  the 
end  on  the  lower  level.  About  three  rods  in  front  of  the 
kitchen  was  a  beautiful  perennial  spring,  walled  up  with 
stone,  so  as  to  be  two  feet  deep,  with  a  nice  little  creek  going 
away  from  it,  cool  in  summer  and  never  freezing  in  winter. 
They  generally  kept  a  pet  trout  in  it,  who  had  his  cavern  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stones,  generally  out  of  sight,  but  would 
come  at  call  for  feeding.  With  hard  work  we  could  empty 
the  spring  low  enough  to  catch  him  with  our  hands  and  for  a 
short  time  admire  his  wiggling  beauty.  But  to  us  boys  and 
Mary,  the  bank  and  a  hand  sleigh  were  the  most  interesting 
of  all.  We  could  slide  down  hill  to  our  heart's  content ;  and  on 
thawy  days  could  roll  down  big  snowballs  and  make  snow 
men.  The  first  visit  was  also  extended  to  take  in  our  Scotch 
relatives  on  the  west  side  of  Erin,  but  how  we  got  there  and 
how  we  got  back  to  Norval,  I  do  not  recall.  I  think  father 
returned  very  soon  and  left  it  to  some  of  our  uncles  to  bring 
us  back. 
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MATERNAL  RELATIVES 

While  my  object  now  Is  to  finish  the  record  of  grandfather's 
career,  then  to  proceed  to  father's  and  others,  yet  there  is  such 
an  interweaving  of  lives,  in  the  events  common  to  each,  that 
as  they  occurred  in  relation  to  both  sides  of  our  family,  so  we 
must  narrate  them. 

Our  second  visit  to  Erin  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1843, 
Uncle  Laughlin  and  wife  came  down  from  Erin  to  visit  his 
father-in-law  (McKinmon  on  the  seventh  line  of  Esquesing) 
and  then  came  to  Norval  and  took  mother,  and  us  five  boys, 
with  Harriet,  the  baby,  back  with  them  to  Erin,  and  I  think  at 
about  the  same  time,  father  was  called  upon  by  a  Mr.  Con- 
nell,  of  Toronto,  to  go  across  the  country,  to  the  Georgian 
Bay,  to  examine  and  report  on  a  mill  site.  We  thus  spent  the 
last  half  of  the  winter  visiting  first  with  our  Scotch  relatives. 
There  were  four  families:  Uncle  Donald,  with  one  child; 
Uncle  Munn  and  Aunt  Sally's  family  of  one  girl,  Mary,  and 
five  boys,  the  oldest  being  about  a  year  and  a  half  older  than 
myself;  Uncle  Lachlin's  family  of  three  boys,  the  oldest  being 
about  a  year  or  more  younger  than  I ;  and  also  Uncle  John's 
with  one  baby  boy.  They  were  all  so  close  to  each  other,  that 
we  could  walk  from  one  place  to  the  other,  if  roads  were 
good,  which  was  seldom  the  case,  as  it  was  a  winter  of  very 
deep  snow.  It  is  plain  that  we  five  boys  matched  up  with  the 
Munn  boys  pretty  well.  I,  nine  years  old,  could  help  feed  the 
cattle  and  do  chores  and  then  we  would  have  all  the  more  time 
for  play,  which  was  mainly  sliding  down  hill,  digging  in  the 
snow,  or  chasing  red  squirrels  about  the  barn  and  fences,  or 
catching  the  young  cattle  by  the  tail  to  give  us  a  good  run. 
There  were  no  schools,  or  else  it  was  too  far  or  the  roads  too 
bad  to  go.  At  my  other  uncle's,  I  learned  to  thresh  with  a 
flail,  and  clear  up  and  winnow  out  the  grain  with  a  fanning 
mill ;  we  boys  turned  the  crank  and  could  hold  the  bags  for  the 
grain  to  be  shoveled  into  them,  and  pitch  sheaves  down  from 
the  mow ;  the  last  was  fun,  but  crank  turning  did  not  measure 
up  much  as  fun.  This  was  the  first  winter  of  the  Millerltes, 
the  end  of  the  world  preachers.    I  think  at  that  time  the  end 
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was  to  come  that  year,  or  the  next,  I  am  not  sure ;  of  course, 
now  it  does  not  matter  which,  but  at  that  time,  with  many 
people  it  was  a  subject  of  great  concern. 

It  was  a  winter  of  great  snowfall,  the  depth  being  from 
three  to  four  feet.  Teams  meeting  each  other  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  passing.  There  were  but  few  large  clearings,  and,  in 
such,  the  roads  were  impassable.  Uncle  Laughlin  took  us  to 
grandfather's,  and  we  had  a  hard  time  to  get  there  through 
the  rough  bush  roads  and  the  drifted  roads  in  the  clearings. 
It  was  only  nine  miles,  but  it  took  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
to  make  the  journey.  This  second  visit  was  much  like  the  first 
of  two  years  previous.  Grandfather  and  grandmother  and 
Aunt  Harriet  were  much  the  same,  Mary  and  we  boys  had 
grown  older.  Aunt  Susan  and  Uncle  John  were  married. 
Aunt  living  in  Otanabee,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away, 
and  Uncle  John  across  the  road  from  grandfather.  Aunt 
Harriet's  younger  children,  Julia  and  Henry,  were  with  us. 
All  these  with  mother  and  her  six  children,  made  a  big  family, 
and  we  had  a  lively  time  for  two  or  three  weeks.  It  was  on 
this  visit  that  I  made  my  best  acquaintance  with  grandfather's 
books.  I  also  learned  some  more  about  grandfather's  horse 
team,  Myra,  a  gray  mare,  and  a  bay  horse.  Bill.  Myra  was 
well-behaved  and  kindly.  Bill  was  prankish  and  uncertain.  He 
would  get  up  a  runaway  sometimes  for  a  change.  My  first  rec- 
ollection of  the  horse  was  when  grandfather  and  grandmother 
made  us  a  visit  to  Nerval,  the  first  and  only  one  as  I  recollect. 
They  came  in  a  wagon  and  rode  in  a  double-armed,  bark  bot- 
tom chair,  specially  and  strongly  made  for  the  wagon.  When 
not  required  for  riding  out,  the  big  wagon  chair  formed  a 
good  settee  in  the  kitchen.  The  visit  was  much  enjoyed  by 
father  and  mother,  and  was  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  us 
children.  In  regard  to  chairs,  grandfather  had  a  few  that 
were  very  finely  made,  with  what  are  called  rush  bottoms.  I 
never  knew  such  to  be  made  in  Canada.  He  also  had  an 
excellent  Connecticut  clock,  the  first  one  I  had  seen,  with 
wooden  wheels,  but  the  usual  coiled  wire  strike,  which  seemed 
to  me  so  sweet  and  musical,  and  the  nice  ogee  moulded  and 
veneered  case,  with  a  mirror  in  the  door. 
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One  beautiful  bright  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  March, 
our  Erin  visit  came  to  an  end.  We  were  packed  Into  grand- 
father's sleigh  and  taken  homeward,  I  think  father  was  with 
us.  The  unusual,  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  are  what  is  best 
remembered.  Though  the  snow  had  melted  and  settled  down 
very  much,  it  was  still  deep,  we  had  to  make  some  roundabout 
journeys  to  get  by  impassable  places.  About  noon  we  came  to 
Uncle  Dan  McDonald's,  in  Caledon,  Aunt  Rachel's  husband. 
Since  we  had  been  there  two  years  before,  he  had  built  a  nice 
addition  to  his  house.  The  clear,  bright  sunshine,  reflected 
from  the  snow,  gives  an  uncommon  brightness  that  is  almost 
blinding  except  to  good  strong  eyes,  and  the  warmth  is  also  In- 
creased by  the  reflection;  some  house  flies  were  buzzing  In  the 
windows,  and  a  few  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  house  outside. 
This  brightness  gave  a  glow  and  a  charm  to  everything  about 
Uncle  Dan's  place,  that  was  in  great  contrast  to  the  gloomy 
snowy  days  with  our  Erin  Scotch  relatives.  Uncle  Dan's  boys, 
too,  were  fine  fellows.  There  were  five  or  six  of  them,  I  am  not 
sure,  and  one  baby  girl,  like  what  mother  had,  and  her  name 
was  Harriet  as  well.  The  two  oldest  boys  were  much  older 
than  John,  James  and  I.  William,  the  third,  was  only  a  little 
older,  but  much  bigger  and  stronger  than  I.  After  dinner. 
Uncle  Dan  told  the  three  oldest  to  go  out  to  the  sugar  bush  and 
tap  some  trees  so  as  to  get  sap  for  molasses.  Being  a  village 
boy  this  was  new  to  me.  Edward  and  John,  also  had  to  go  with 
us.  The  snow  was  deep  and  soft  and  wet  with  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  our  strong  cousins  dashed  through  it  seemingly  with- 
out effort,  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  up  with  them,  though 
having  the  advantage  of  their  track.  John  McDonald  did 
the  tapping,  James  and  William  carried  the  gouge  and  spiles. 
A  sloping  nick,  or  rather  a  pocket  was  chopped  with  an  axe 
into  the  side  of  a  maple  tree;  the  sap  would  run  out  at  the 
lower  corner,  the  steel  gouge  was  driven  In  below,  after  the 
gouge  was  removed,  a  wood  spile  that  would  fit  the  gouge 
cut  was  then  tapped  in,  and  by  It  the  sap  would  be  conducted 
away  from  the  tree,  Into  a  trough  set  below  for  that  purpose. 
The  troughs  In  the  previous  summer  had  been  considerately 
leaned  on  end  against  the  tree  with  bottom  outwards,  so  they 
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were  easy  to  reach  and  pull  out  of  the  snow  and  clean  off,  the 
Inside  ready  for  the  clear  beautiful  maple  sap,  which  flowed 
at  first  in  a  fine  continuous  stream,  afterwards  in  big  rapidly 
succeeding  drops.  By  the  time  the  allotted  twenty  trees  were 
tapped,  we  had  enough  sap  in  the  trough  first  set,  to  give  us 
all  big,  sweet  drinks,  and  at  night  had  delicious  maple  syrup. 
The  next  day  landed  us  at  home,  where  school  and  other  rou- 
tine duties  were  resumed. 

TRIP  TO  GEORGIAN  BAY 

While  we  were  at  grandfather's,  or  immediately  after  we 
returned,  father  went  up  to  the  Georgian  Bay  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  Connell  millslte,  at  what  was  afterwards 
Hurontarlo  village,  and  now  is  the  port  and  town  of  Colllng- 
wood.  He  took  grandfather's  horse,  Bill,  and  made  a  special 
sleigh,  or  what  is  called  a  jumper,  in  which  the  shafts  and 
runners  are  all  in  one  piece ;  a  simple  but  sure  construction  to 
get  through  the  narrow  bush  roads,  or  where  might  be  no 
road  at  all.  By  this  he  got  within  eight  miles  of  his  destina- 
tion. This  remaining  eight  miles  was  through  the  woods  on 
snow  shoes.  Some  parties  had  been  there  the  previous  sum- 
mer and  had  erected  the  frame  of  a  building.  He  made  his 
examination,  and  purchased  from  some  Indians  or  half-breeds, 
or  French  fifteen  or  twenty  salmon  trout,  had  them  In  a  box 
frozen,  and  brought  them  to  Norval.  No  greater  luxury  could 
have  been  bought  for  us  children  and  mother,  and  the  friends 
with  whom  we  shared  the  fish.  On  this  fish  eating  memory- 
hang  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it;  the  flavor  lent  zest 
to  the  whole  travel  story.  Early  the  following  summer  he 
went  up  again  to  commence  the  building  of  a  sawmill  and 
a  flourmill.  He  made  the  first  stage  of  the  journey  to  grand- 
father's, on  a  borrowed  horse  and  took  me  along  to  bring  the 
horse  back.  I  rode  behind  him.  Being  only  nine  years  old 
mother  was  afraid  to  have  me  go  and  return  so  far,  twenty-two 
miles.  Father  said  I  would  get  on  all  right  and  the  events 
proved  it,  though  there  were  good  reasons  for  mother's  fears. 
In  due  time  we  got  to  grandfather's  all  right,  except  that  I 
was  galled  from  my  first  long  ride.    It  seemed  very  different 
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at  grandfather's,  from  previous  visits.  It  was  summer  time, 
every  one  busy.  There  was  no  play  going  on.  Having  to 
return  alone  and  be  a  little  man  on  my  own  account,  I  was 
serious  like  the  rest.  This  was  the  last  time  I  saw  grand- 
mother, she  died  the  following  winter.  One  morning  after  the 
stay  of  a  day  or  two,  my  horse  was  brought  up,  saddled,  and 
a  bag  of  various  good  things  for  the  dear  ones  at  home  was 
tied  securely  to  the  front  of  the  saddle,  and  with  all  the  kindly 
wishes  and  affectionate  kisses,  the  boy  was  set  astride  of  the  big 
fat  horse,  for  the  return  journey.  Father  had  told  me  to  take 
my  time,  not  to  urge  the  horse  at  all,  as  I  had  all  day  to  get 
home ;  so  I  started  off  on  an  easy  trot,  but  a  neighbor  boy  on 
a  good  smart  horse  overtook  me,  and  we  got  into  conversation, 
my  horse,  too,  seemed  to  like  company  and  improved  his  gait 
to  match  the  other.  I  saw  how  easily  and  carelessly  the  boy 
rode  and  wished  I  could  do  the  same.  At  a  brisk  gait  we  soon 
made  the  two  and  one-half  miles  to  Erin  village,  and  from 
the  excitement  of  the  little  lively  town,  or  his  own  mischief, 
my  horse  got  frisky,  went  off  on  a  gallop,  and  I  believe  tried 
to  throw  me;  but  I  stuck  like  a  monkey,  and  finally,  though 
scared,  I  got  him  reined  up  and  going  quietly.  I  stopped  at 
the  tavern  at  Balinafad,  got  some  grub  for  self  and  horse, 
and  when  mounting  again,  the  old  fellow  would  not  come  to 
the  stump  or  log  that  I  would  be  standing  on;  I  finally  got 
him  between  a  stump  and  a  fence,  where  he  could  not  turn 
his  head  to  me  and  keep  the  saddle  away,  so  got  started. 
Father  had  told  me  to  walk  down  some  of  the  hills,  as  a  rest 
from  riding;  before  coming  into  Norval,  I  did;  at  the  bottom, 
however,  the  horse  tried  to  spring  away  from  me  and  nearly 
jerked  me  off  the  ground,  but  I  kept  him,  and,  mounting,  rode 
into  our  village  in  fairly  good  style,  to  the  envy  of  some  of 
my  boyish  chums  and  to  mother's  joy.  I  have  given  a  good 
deal  of  space  to  this  boy  journey;  it  was  significant,  being  the 
first  time  I  was  put  on  my  own  resources.  Remember,  the 
country  was  only  half  cleared  up  then  and  I  had  not  been 
over  the  road  in  the  summer  time.  It  was  crooked.  Father 
called  my  attention  to  the  places  of  liable  mistakes.    I  really 
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had  no  trouble  on  that  account.      My  green  horsemanship 
was  the  main  trouble. 

Father's  employment  with  Connell  began  in  1843,  and  con- 
tinued until  1844,  when  George  Jackson  purchased  the  mill 
property.  Father  continued  with  him,  building  and  improv- 
ing the  property  until  1846,  when  McGlashan  and  Cox 
purchased  it,  Jackson  going  to  St.  Vincent  and  father,  after 
building  a  little  grist  mill  at  a  place  afterwards  known  as 
Cresemore  in  1846,  purchased  in  the  winter  of  1846  or  47, 
fifty  acres  from  Wm.  Hallock  in  St.  Vincent  and  we  all  moved 
there  in  May,  1847. 

FINAL  REFERENCE  TO  GRANDFATHER 

In  the  winter  of  1848  or  49,  father  made  a  business  journey 
back  to  Hurontario  and  from  there  to  Erin,  to  see  grand- 
father, I  accompanied  him  mainly  to  bring  home  some  cattle 
from  Melanethon,  which  were  coming  to  him  in  payment  of 
two  notes. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  saw  grandfather,  I  think  he  had 
been  sick,  but  was  then  about  as  usual.  He  was  concerned 
about  Mary's  sheep.  When  sister  Mary  was  an  infant,  some 
of  her  relatives  gave  her  one  or  two  lambs;  when  these  were 
grown,  they  were  put  out  on  shares,  that  is,  a  neighbor  farmer 
took  them  and  agreed  to  double  the  number  of  sheep  to  the 
owner  every  three  years.  So  it  was  not  very  long  until  Mary 
had  a  nice  little  flock  of  sheep.  But  the  farmer  in  the  same 
time  had  acquired  a  much  bigger  and  better  flock,  as  he  would 
no  doubt  keep  the  better  animals  for  himself.  He  turned 
over  Mary's  share  and  Uncle  John  took  them,  of  course, 
assuming  the  same  obligation,  but  uncle,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Trouts,  was  not  much  of  a  farmer;  the  sheep  did  not  prosper 
with  him.  The  wolves  killed  some  and  he  killed  some  for  his 
family's  needs  and  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  good.  This 
worried  grandfather  and  also  Aunt  Harriet.  I  think  a  new 
arrangement  was  made  about  the  sheep,  but  Mary  received 
but  little,  if  anything,  for  them.  There  was  another  matter  of 
importance  connected  with  Mary.  Her  mother,  Margaret 
Frank,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Frank,  a  U.  E.  Loyalist, 
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and  as  such  child  she  had  never  drawn  her  quota  of  govern- 
ment land,  two  hundred  acres.  She  being  dead  and  Mary  her 
only  heir,  the  right  to  the  land  descended  to  her.  I  am  quite 
certain  this  was  up  for  consideration  at  that  time,  and  no 
doubt  father  intended  to  look  after  it,  but,  of  course,  post- 
poned it,  till  the  government  seemed  to  have  grown  tired  of 
these  deferred  claims  and  closed  up  the  U.  E.  business. 

I  think  in  the  year  of  1849  or  50,  mother  made  a  visit  to 
Erin,  most  probably  with  father;  of  this  I  am  not  certain, 
but  I  know  she  brought  back  quite  a  number  of  mementos 
from  grandfather's.  Those  most  highly  prized  by  herself 
and  Mary  and  I,  were  some  water  color  pictures,  drawn  and 
painted  by  himself.  They  were  made  from  engravings  in  his 
books.  The  coloring  was  his  contribution  to  the  pictures. 
One  was  a  portrait  of  Flavius  Josephus ;  another  the  battle  of 
Navarino;  Richard  Coeur  De  Lion  in  battle;  the  death  of 
Prince  Poniatowski,  and  others.  He  made  those  pictures 
when  he  was  seventy-eight.  When  confined  in  the  house  in 
winter  time  and  in  bad  weather.  The  quiet,  gloomy  days, 
when  as  the  preacher  in  Ecclesiastes,  states,  "Those  that  look 
out  at  the  windows  shall  be  darkened,"  (grandfather  had  a 
cataract  in  one  eye),  "the  days  when  the  almond  tree  had 
flourished,  and  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  burden,  and  desire 
fails."  No  doubt  in  this  little  art  work,  grandfather  drew 
on  his  early  childhood  training,  making  use  of  what  he  had 
learned  probably  sixty-five  years  before.  I  hardly  think  he 
picked  it  up  like  he  did  the  shoemaking  many  years  before  this. 
The  pictures  were  too  good  for  that  conclusion.  No  matter — 
here  before  us  was  grandfather's  neat  handiwork,  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  an  active,  progressive  mind.  At  an  age  when 
others  had  succumbed  to  infirmity,  he  would  leave  some  me- 
mentos of  his  patient  skill  to  loved  ones  left  behind.  I  feel 
sure  when  giving  them  to  mother  he  remembered  the  boys,  he 
knew  how  I  read  the  books  and  admired  the  pictures. 

I  framed  those  pictures,  and  kept  them  under  eight  by  ten 
glass,  and  hung  them  up  in  our  main  living  room,  hoping 
that  while  we  could  see  them  they  would  also  be  well  preserved. 
But  the  framing,  at  best,  was  only  a  boy's  job,  and  in  a  large 
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family  of  busy  boys  and  girls,  accidents  would  happen,  the 
frames  and  glass  would  get  broken,  and  lor  a  time  at  least 
the  pictures  would  be  laid  away  with  other  old  papers  and 
get  torn,  or  otherwise  injured  and  spoiled.  Soinc  were  kept 
for  a  long  time.  Now  I  judge  none  remain  nny)ng  us.  We 
could  hardly  imagine  then  how  precious  they  would  be  now. 
October  23,  1916.  Quite  lately  I  learned  that  two  of 
those  precious  pictures  are  still  in  existence;  preserved  by  one 
of  grandfather's  granddaughters-in-law ;  then  Mrs.  William 
McKee.  Now  she  is  not  connected  with  us,  being  Mrs.  Pavid-' 
son  of  Feversham,  Ontario,  Canada.  For  a  moderate  con- 
sideration she  has  passed  them  on  to  me  and  I  shall  take  *^are 
that  they  be  preserved  in  the  Trout  family  indefinitely.  They 
were  made  on  poor  paper,  are  yellow  with  sixty-nine  years  of 
time,  and  have  been  injured  by  partial  wetting,  and  will  be 
exceedingly  hard  to  reproduce;  but,  if  possible,  one  at  least 
shall  appear  in  the  book.  His  signature,  with  datevahd  ex- 
pl^natoiy^gatement  of  a  dozen  words,  accompanying  each. 
H  i:^|?ou|  §j|"ee  or  four  years  belore  grandfather  died,  he  sold 
ai"^t|insies;tjd  the  old  place  to  Uncle  Sam  McKee,  who  mar- 
^  ij-I^Ai^^^arlotte,  and  they  with  their  large  family  lived 
i^  j^and^tfer's  house,  and  cared  for  him  ti!!  his  death,  in 
T5ri|ary|.2']i-  1852.  Aunt  Harriet's  house,  where  she  lived 
w|tl^hei|y^angest  son,  Henry,  was  close  to  grandfather's,  and 
?lfc  S^lso^^  him  her  very  best  attention  and  thoughtful  care. 

I  I    a-ff     BRIEF  FINAL  TRIBUTE 

!r vS'iSaii^f^now  take  leave  of  grandfather,  remembtiring  him 
^^-i|- 3i8".n^st  deserved  affection,  as  the  dignified  Christian 
'f'lL  ^  -^'^^  fhat  he  was.  The  dignity  was  not  put  on  it  was 
.|  t,  |.5-"f^  whole  life  was  one  of  leadership.  A  command- 
^**  ,1'HT^^belonged  to  him,  still  he  was  always  modest  and 
j;;  r^  f-4i|lSe.  He  not  only  served  the  public  as  a  magistrate 
■I  I  g  gJ^cfcrk,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  magistrate's 
'1'^  '^lyiity  was  greatly  extended  beyond  that  of  the  pres- 
.  £.  I  ^g-l|uties  since  performed  by  the  township  and  county 
^1  4,  |;i^^|ay  then  upon  the  magistrate;  but  those  iuties  then 

f^Ajf  ^JcTiaimpler  in  the  simple  pioneer  life  of  the  limes  than 
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family  of  busy  boys  and  girls,  accidents  would  happen,  the 
frames  and  glass  would  get  broken,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
the  pictures  would  be  laid  away  with  other  old  papers  and 
get  torn,  or  otherwise  injured  and  spoiled.  Some  were  kept 
for  a  long  time.  Now  I  judge  none  remain  among  us.  We 
could  hardly  imagine  then  how  precious  they  would  be  now. 

October  23,  1916.  Quite  lately  I  learned  that  two  of 
those  precious  pictures  are  still  in  existence ;  preserved  by  one 
of  grandfather's  granddaughters-in-law ;  then  Mrs.  William 
McKee.  Now  she  is  not  connected  with  us,  being  Mrs.  David- 
son of  Feversham,  Ontario,  Canada.  For  a  moderate  con- 
sideration she  has  passed  them  on  to  me  and  I  shall  take  care 
that  they  be  preserved  in  the  Trout  family  indefinitely.  They 
were  made  on  poor  paper,  are  yellow  with  sixty-nine  years  of 
time,  and  have  been  injured  by  partial  wetting,  and  will  be 
exceedingly  hard  to  reproduce;  but,  if  possible,  one  at  least 
shall  appear  in  the  book.  His  signature,  with  date  and  ex- 
planatory statement  of  a  dozen  words,  accompanying  each. 

About  three  or  four  years  before  grandfather  died,  he  sold 
or  transferred  the  old  place  to  Uncle  Sam  McKee,  who  mar- 
ried Aunt  Charlotte,  and  they  with  their  large  family  lived 
In  grandfather's  house,  and  cared  for  him  till  his  death,  in 
January  27,  1852.  Aunt  Harriet's  house,  where  she  lived 
with  her  youngest  son,  Henry,  was  close  to  grandfather's,  and 
she  also  gave  him  her  very  best  attention  and  thoughtful  care. 

BRIEF  FINAL  TRIBUTE 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  grandfather,  remembering  him 
with  the  most  deserved  affection,  as  the  dignified  Christian 
gentleman  that  he  was.  The  dignity  was  not  put  on  it  was 
in  him.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  leadership.  A  command- 
ing manner  belonged  to  him,  still  he  was  always  modest  and 
approachable.  He  not  only  served  the  public  as  a  magistrate 
and  court  clerk,  and  It  must  be  remembered  that  a  magistrate's 
sphere  of  duty  was  greatly  extended  beyond  that  of  the  pres- 
ent. The  duties  since  performed  by  the  township  and  county 
councillors  lay  then  upon  the  magistrate ;  but  those  duties  then 
were  much  simpler  In  the  simple  pioneer  life  of  the  times  than 
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at  present.  He  served  as  notary  public,  made  out  deeds  and 
other  papers,  and  on  rare  occasions  married  people.  He  was 
ready  for  any  needed  service  that  an  educated  man  could  per- 
form. It  has  been  a  great  matter  of  regret  that  the  McKee's 
sold  the  old  place.  It  Is  possible  that  some  small  plot  of  a 
burial  ground  may  have  been  reserved;  If  not,  there  Is  not 
one  square  foot  of  the  original  eight  hundred  acres  granted  to 
grandfather,  now  belonging  to  any  of  his  descendants;  but 
that  Is  Canadian,  as  well  as  American  style. 

GRANDFATHER'S  CHILDREN 

We  will  now  proceed  with  brief  records  of  the  lives  of 
grandfather's  children.  Uncle  George  was  the  oldest,  and 
all  I  have  learned  regarding  him,  Is  already  previously  em- 
bodied In  the  life  of  the  family.  Father  William  Trout  comes 
next.  After  Uncle  George's  death  he  becomes  the  oldest  son 
and  heir  In  the  family  line.  His  boy  life  has  been  brought 
out  already  quite  fully;  also  much  of  his  young  man's  work 
In  the  early  experience  of  the  family  in  Erin.  His  personal 
history  now  begins.  Grandfather  conveyed  to  him  one  full 
lot  of  two  hundred  acres,  which  was  one  fourth  of  his  allot- 
ment. Father  cleared  up  a  small  portion,  and  put  up  a  small 
log  house,  on  it.  I  saw  the  ruins  of  this  in  1843.  The  next 
step  was  to  get  the  occupant  for  the  house,  the  life  partner 
who  with  him  would  begin  a  new  family  life.  Everybody 
married  those  days.  My  uncles  and  aunts  were  not  unduly 
hasty  nor  did  they  prolong  the  single  life.  Generally  marry- 
ing in  the  early  or  middle  twenties.  Father  went  into  the  next 
township,  Caledon,  about  ten  miles  away,  for  his  bride.  He 
found  Margaret  Frank,  daughter  of  John  Frank,  a  U.  E. 
Loyalist,  and  brought  her  to  share  his  shanty  home  with  him. 
This  must  have  been  about  the  year  of  1827,  when  he  was 
twenty-six  years  old.  Of  this  union  George  Trout  and  Mary 
were  born,  Mary's  birthday  being  February  5,  1831.  On 
November  15th,  this  same  year,  Margaret  Frank  died,  and 
father  was  about  one  and  one-half  years  a  widower,  the  two 
children  being  cared  for  by  grandfather  and  grandmother. 
George  died  In  July,  1 834.    The  cause  of  his  death  was  pecul- 
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iar  and  most  regretable.  It  was  haying  time,  and  people  in 
those  days  thought  that  whisky  was  necessary  for  such  hard 
work  in  hot  weather :  A  boy  was  sent  to  the  village  with  the 
jug  to  get  whiskey  and  George  was  sent  with  him ;  the  jug 
was  corked  with  a  piece  of  corncob.  The  boys  found  that  by 
turning  up  the  jug,  big  drops  would  leak  out,  they  held  it 
up  and  sucked  the  cork  several  times.  They  arrived  at  the 
field,  delivered  the  jug,  and  Uncle  John  sent  George  to  another 
part  of  the  field  to  find  and  bring  a  hay  fork.  He  went  and 
called  out  that  he  could  not  see  it  and  also  that  he  could  not 
see  anything.  They  found  him  in  a  bad  state,  took  him  to 
the  house  where  his  young  life  of  six  years  was  quickly  snuffed 
out.  The  older  boy  was  not  seriously  affected.  Father  and 
mother  were  ten  miles  away.  Somebody  was  careless.  No 
wonder  we  now  have  laws  against  children  carrying  liquor  of 
any  kind. 

Mary  remained  with  grandfather  till  the  summer  after 
grandmother's  death,  when  father  brought  her  home  to  live 
with  us  in  1845,  when  she  was  in  her  fourteenth  year;  and 
we  boys,  particularly  myself,  felt  proud  to  have  an  older 
sister,  who  afterwards  became  like  a  second  mother  to  us. 

RELIGIOUS  LIFE  AND  CONDITIONS 

Father  had  a  very  distinctively  religious  life,  which  began 
about  this  time.  In  the  new  settlements  of  Canada,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodists  were  the  religious  pioneers.  Grandfather 
and  all  his  family  attended  their  services.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  churches,  and  but  few  school  houses;  meetings  were 
held  most  commonly  in  private  houses.  Large  meetings  were 
held  in  the  open  air,  by  the  edge  of  some  woods,  or  on  a 
barn  threshing  floor.  Father  attended  those  Methodist  meet- 
ings and  offered  to  become  a  member.  These  were  the  days 
of  penitent  bench  procedure.  People  were  expected  to  pray 
in  those  days  or  be  prayed  into  the  pardoned  condition,  when 
with  a  paroxysm  of  joy,  the  assurance  would  come;  and  this 
was  attributed  directly  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Father  undertook 
the  praying  process  and  followed  it  conscientiously  and  dili- 
gently for  months,  but  there  was  no  forthcoming  assurance 
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of  pardon.  He  began  to  feel  despairingly  about  the  whole 
matter;  when  he  incidentally  heard  of  a  few  families  that  met 
in  a  private  house  some  distance  away,  that  were  not  Method- 
ists. One  Donald  MacLaren  was  the  leading  man  in  the 
group,  and  Peter  McArthur  was  another.  They  were  Scotch 
Baptists.  Their  method  of  teaching,  rather  than  preaching, 
Impressed  him  favorably,  and  he  continued  attending;  and 
began  to  see  that  the  Message  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  was 
primarily  to  the  understanding,  the  heart,  the  conscience  and 
the  will,  as  well  as  the  emotions;  and  the  place  to  look  for 
pardon,  after  rendering  obedience,  was  in  the  promises  of 
God,  and  not  in  our  individual  feelings,  which  were  only  a 
result  or  consequence  of  the  pardon,  but  not  the  cause,  or  not 
even  the  evidence  of  the  cause.  It  was  not  very  long  after  this 
that  father  was  baptized — immersed,  in  one  of  those  beauti- 
ful spring  creeks  of  Erin.  A  Christian  baptism  like  this  had 
not  yet  taken  place  in  all  that  part  of  the  country.  He  was 
well  known,  he  said  people  came  from  twenty  miles  around  to 
see  William  Trout  baptized.  It  awakened  a  great  deal  of 
interest  as  well  as  prejudice  and  hostility. 

It  would  be  well  to  note  further  the  religious  conditions  of 
the  times,  and  to  note  how  a  few  good  men,  though  Independent 
of  each  other,  left  their  impression  on  the  religious  situation. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  already  been  mentioned,  there 
were  two  or  three  other  Methodists  bodies,  these  seemed  to  be 
the  most  active  religious  forces  in  the  community.  Besides 
the  different  Presbyterian  bodies  were  numerous;  also  The 
Church  of  Scotland  or  Old  Kirke ;  and  the  Church  of  England, 
known  In  the  United  States  as  Episcopalians.  Though  Can- 
ada, strictly  had  no  state  church,  yet  in  the  allotments  of  the 
public  lands  of  upper  Canada,  a  certain  percentage  was  set 
aside  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and  another  much 
large  percentage,  I  think  one-tenth  was  set  aside  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Protestant  clergy.  The  English  Church,  being  the 
national  church  in  England,  regarded  itself  as  having  the 
same  rights  under  the  flag  anywhere.  The  Old  Kirke,  though 
more  modest,  was  disposed  to  regard  itself  In  the  same  boat; 
but  the  other  religious  bodies,  not  only  refused  a  share  of  these 
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funds,  but  insisted  that  no  religious  denomination  should  re- 
ceive them ;  that  churches  and  denominational  colleges  should 
depend  alone  on  the  voluntary  support  of  their  adherents. 
For  twenty  years  or  more  this  was  the  great  political  question 
of  the  time.  It  was  part  of  the  discontent  that  caused  the 
MacKenzie  rebellion,  of  course,  the  reform  side  won.  You 
will  observe  I  have  not  mentioned  Baptists,  they  were  very 
few.  And  as  for  those  now  known  as  Disciples  of  Christ  or 
Christians,  there  were  none.  But  almost  simultaneously,  start- 
ing at  several  different  centres,  in  this  new  liberty-loving 
country,  with  its  great  lakes,  broad  rivers,  immense  forests, 
and  unbounded  horizons,  most  naturally  it  would  seem  that 
those  who  had  tasted  of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes 
free,  should  go  forward,  and  shake  off  the  trammels  of  reli- 
gious creeds  and  religious  usages,  and  the  semi-sacred  influence 
of  great  names  behind  such  things. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  alone  with  God  and 
nature,  and  a  sparse  humanity,  that  they  should  fall  back  to 
THE  BOOK,  to  the  supreme  authority,  there  to  study  out 
their  course,  and  in  a  helpful,  brotherly  way  with  others  like 
minded,  to  follow  it.  Donald  McLaren,  was  not  just  one 
of  this  type,  he  only  partly  led  the  way,  but  others  would  not 
stop  where  he  stopped.  Father  could  see  the  plain  beauty  of 
apostolic  preaching  and  apostolic  ordinances.  But  he  failed 
to  see  Calvinism  interwoven  with  them.  In  that  he  tried  to 
teach  his  teacher,  but  failed.  But  beginning  in  that  little 
Highland  Scotch  congregation,  many  went  out  into  the  larger 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

JAMES  BLACK'S  BEGINNING 

Canada  had  a  still  more  effective  acquisition  for  religious 
teaching  and  progress  in  the  person  of  James  Black,  who  left 
Scotland  early  in  the  second  decade  of  the  century,  a  young 
man  and  a  Baptist;  he  settled  near  the  present  town  of  Guelph, 
and  taught  school,  and  true  to  his  Christian  responsibilities, 
he  opened  a  Sunday  school  and  taught  the  Gospel  and  its 
duties  from  the  New  Testament.  In  a  year  or  two  he  saw 
there  were  a  number  ready  for  Christian  baptism.    He  wrote 
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back  to  Scotland,  to  a  mission  board,  to  send  out  an  ordained 
minister  to  preach  and  baptize.  One  was  promised,  but  was 
several  years  in  coming.  He  did  not  wait  but  kept  on  with 
his  good  work,  and  added  preaching  to  his  teaching,  till  quite 
a  number  were  ready  to  take  upon  themselves  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  enter  his  service.  His  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment showed  him  most  plainly,  that  no  consistent  follower  of 
Christ  was  debarred  from  preaching  the  Gospel  or  adminis- 
tering its  ordinances.  Accordingly,  after  receiving  their  con- 
fession of  faith,  he  baptized  the  penitents,  and  formed  a 
Christian  Church  in  apostolic  fashion;  and  had  it  going  in 
good  working  order,  when  finally  the  Baptist  missionary  came, 
and  proclaimed  Brother  Black's  course  to  be  wholly  unauthor- 
ized, his  converts  illegally  baptized;  and  that  they  must  now 
be  baptized  by  himself,  as  a  lawfully  ordained  Baptist  minister, 
in  order  to  be  a  correct  Baptist  Church.  And  from  his  point 
of  view  the  minister  was  right.  Did  Brother  Black  acquiesce  ? 
Hardly.  He  briefly,  but  courteous  told  him  to  keep  his  holy 
hands  off,  or  words  to  that  effect.  These  people  were  already 
Christians  and  there  was  not  the  least  need  of  their  becoming 
Baptists.  So  Brother  Black  left  him  to  go  elsewhere  and  make 
his  Baptists  out  of  the  raw  material.  This  was  in  the  early 
times  of  A.  Campbell's  work  In  Pennsylvania ;  Brother  Black 
knew  nothing  of  It  then,  but  began  to  learn  about  it  shortly 
afterwards.  Brother  Black  raised  a  large  family  of  fine  sons, 
and  though  a  farmer,  continued  preaching  most  successfully, 
throughout  his  whole  life,  which  ran  up  into  the  nineties;  a 
constant  pattern  of  purity  and  goodness.  The  marks  of  his 
influence  are  laid  deep  In  the  records  of  Canadian  Churches 
of  Christ.  There  were  other  Christian  noblemen  of  this  same 
type;  about  whom  I  can  do  little  more  than  mention  them. 
Elder  John  Menzies  of  Norval,  who  was  an  old  man  when  I 
was  almost  a  baby,  but  a  vigorous  preacher,  and  was  said  to  be 
a  walking  concordance.  Another  notable  highland  minister, 
was  Dougald  Sinclair,  the  man  who  baptized  my  mother  in 
Scotland.  His  home  and  sphere  of  influence  was  much  farther 
west,  in  the  township  of  Lobo.    So  far  all  these  were  High- 
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landers,  and  while  they  talked  English  finely,  yet  could  preach 
in  the  Gaelic  when  called  upon.  Wholly  different  from  these 
was  one  that  was  associated  with  the  congregation  near  Nor- 
val,  a  north-of-Ireland  man,  Stephens,  by  name,  a  man  of 
fine  education  and  culture,  who  resided  for  some  time  in  New 
York,  where  he  was  a  member  of  a  congregation  of  disciples 
or  Christians,  that  was  started  directly,  or  indirectly  I  am  not 
sure,  by  one  of  the  Haldanes  of  Scotland,  from  whom  A. 
Campbell  received  much  of  his  initiative.  The  father  of 
Isaac  Errett  was  also  a  member  of  this  congregation.  Brother 
Stephens  had  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters  nearly 
all  being  grown  and  more  or  less  influential  and  effective  in 
the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  One  more  of  those  old 
pioneers  should  be  mentioned,  that  is,  George  Barclay,  of 
Pickering.  His  ancestral  home  being  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland. 
Like  Brother  Black  his  work  began  near  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  the  effects  remain  to  this  time,  not  alone  in  the 
churches  east  of  Toronto,  but  in  the  lives  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren.  In  all  those  large 
families  of  this  olden  time  that  would  average  about  ten  chil- 
dren each,  there  were  no  imbeciles  or  malformations,  nearly 
every  one  counted  up  to  his  full  measure,  and  filled  his  honored 
place  in  society. 

This  large  digression  from  the  family  story  has  been  neces- 
sary for  a  correct  setting  of  the  events  and  the  social  and 
religious  conditions  of  the  time.  While  father  was  never 
demonstrative  or  bold  or  showy,  yet  he  was  never  misunder- 
stood regarding  his  Christian  duty.  After  his  baptism  and 
association  with  the  congregation,  his  place  was  with  it  every 
Lord's  day.  Old  friends  and  acquaintances  who  had  been 
used  to  doing  their  visiting  on  Sunday  would  call  on  him.  He 
pleasantly  informed  them  that  he  and  wife  were  going  to  meet- 
ing and  would  be  glad  to  have  their  company.  Though  it 
might  be  against  their  inclination  they  would  most  likely  go, 
and  a  few  occurrences  of  that  kind  settled  Sunday  visiting  be- 
tween him  and  his  friends. 
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WILLIAM  TROUT  SECOND  MARRIAGE 

Father  was  studious  and  attentive,  not  only  in  the  acquisi- 
tion or  ordinary  knowledge,  but  especially  in  what  related  to 
his  millwright  or  machinery  and  builder's  work.  And  when 
he  became  a  Christian,  the  Bible  and  religious  literature  was 
added  to  his  course  of  study,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  he  ad- 
vanced beyond  his  fellows  and  was  able  to  enlighten  and  en- 
courage others,  so  he  became  a  speaker  and  continued  progress 
made  him  a  preacher;  that  is,  he  preached  on  Lord's  days  and 
worked  on  the  working  days,  which  was  his  usual  course 
throughout  his  whole  life. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  through  this  congregation  that 
father  became  acquainted  with  mother,  who,  though  often 
referred  to  previously,  now  should  have  an  introduction  and 
further  reference,  along  with  her  people  as  we  proceed.  She 
was  Cathrine  Mackinnon  of  Mull,  Scotland,  born  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1809,  the  date  not  being  otherwise  determined,  she 
came  to  Canada  with  two  brothers  and  a  sister  and  other 
relatives  about  1827.  She  lived  a  year  or  two  in  Toronto,  as 
servant  in  the  home  of  James  Leslie,  publisher  of  the  Toronto 
Examiner.  Afterwards  for  several  years  with  her  own  rela- 
tives in  Erin.  I  have  already  referred  to  Dougald  Sinclair 
who  had  baptized  her  in  Scotland  and  also  her  brother  Laugh- 
lin,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  would  gravitate  to  this  Highland 
Scotch  Baptist  congregation.  I  know  she  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  of  them.  And  most  certainly  father  and 
mother  for  a  few  years  at  least  belonged  to  them.  However, 
before  either  saw  the  other,  she  had  been  notified  by  some  wise 
friends  that  he  was  to  be  her  coming  man.  So  we  may  judge 
the  interest  she  felt  when  first  he  drove  up  to  the  place  where 
she  was,  with  a  dashing  gray  team  through  the  deep  snow. 
But  at  first  sight  she  did  not  like  him,  so  I  heard  her  remark  to 
a  lady  friend.  Evidently  the  dislike  was  very  short,  as  the 
liking  was  certainly  lifelong.  Incidentally  too,  I  discovered 
that  my  aunts  regarded  the  match  of  their  clever  oldest 
brother,  with  a  young  Scotch  girl  that  could  not  speak  good 
fluent  English  and  was  unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  coun- 
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try,  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  matrimonial  mistake,  but 
Hke  mother's  short  dislike,  this  did  not  last  long.  After  mar- 
riage, for  over  one  year  at  least,  he  made  his  home  on  the 
farm.  I  do  not  say  that  he  farmed  much,  the  millwright  or 
builder's  trade  and  farming  do  not  work  well  together.  I  was 
born  on  that  farm,  but  did  not  long  remain  there,  about  that 
time  father  sold  the  farm  to  Hugh  McMillan  and  bought  a 
small  mill  site  about  ten  miles  south  of  grandfather's,  and 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  a  reputably  good  business  man, 
and  then  father  gave  his  attention  more  unreservedly  to 
mechanics.  So,  much  against  her  judgment  and  inclination, 
mother  bade  farewell  to  the  farm,  and  afterwards  regarded 
that  move  as  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  misfortunes. 

FIRST  BUSINESS  VENTURE 

They  bought  a  site  about  ten  miles  south  of  grandfather's 
and  built  a  dam  on  a  nice  large  creek,  at  one  side  of  which  was 
built  a  small  sawmill,  at  the  other  side  a  small  grist  mill,  while 
up  on  the  bank,  on  the  right  were  other  needed  buildings. 
Our  house  was  also  built  up  on  the  bank  and  directly 
overlooked  the  mill  pond  and  mills,  and  nearly  the  whole 
property.  Here  Is  where  my  first  observations  and  recollec- 
tions begin  to  come  into  our  life  story.  There  are  many  Im- 
portant occurrences  connected  with  that  place  that  I  do  not 
remember,  but  the  whole  property  scene  Is  distinct  in  my 
imagination.  Were  I  a  landscape  painter,  I  could  put  it  on 
the  canvas  and  it  would  be  an  artistic  picture.  The  stream 
emerged  from  the  woods  on  our  left,  at  which  place  there  was 
a  small  natural  pond.  Then  curving  around,  it  cut  Into  the 
opposite  bank,  rendering  It  steep  and  precipitous,  probably  30 
feet  high.  This  was  the  farther  side  of  the  mill  pond;  at  the 
end  of  which,  to  the  right,  stood  the  mills;  down  stream  to 
the  right  were  some  clearings  of  other  people.  A  magnificent- 
ly timbered  forest  covered  the  country.  Game  of  all  kinds 
was  abundant.  I  remember  seeing  a  fine  stately  buck,  with  his 
long  branching  horns,  come  out  of  the  woods  beyond  the  mill 
pond,  and  stand  close  to  the  edge  of  the  high  bank,  for  a  while, 
as  If  studying  the  whole  situation  before  him.     At  another 
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time  I  met  a  doe,  at  a  short  turn  of  the  wooded  road,  not  more 
than  twenty  feet  ahead  of  me;  she  did  not  seem  to  fear  me 
any  more  than  I  did  her.  I  went  back  to  tell  mother,  while 
no  doubt  she  went  back  to  look  after  her  youngster.  We  were 
only  afraid  of  bears  and  wolves,  and  these  were  rarely  seen. 
If  father  went  to  hunt  up  the  cattle  he  took  his  rifle  and  would 
often  bring  home  a  deer.  That  was  the  way  summer  fresh 
meat  was  supplied. 

Our  house  was  built  on  the  sloping  bank  in  two  parts ;  the 
kitchen  evidently  being  built  first,  its  bank  end  was  dug  into 
the  bank,  so  that  it  was  an  easy  job  from  the  rear  to  climb  onto 
the  roof.  There  was  a  stone  chimney  with  fireplace  for  cook- 
ing. Evidently  after  this  a  larger  and  better  room  was  built, 
as  the  main  living  and  sleeping  room.  This  was  heated  by  a 
large  box  stove,  made  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  the  same  being 
connected  with  several  important  incidents  In  the  family  his- 
tory. The  first  of  which  was  when  living  in  this  house,  I 
being  about  four  years  old.  Edward  and  John,  my  younger 
brothers,  were  with  me  in  the  cradle,  not  far  from  the  stove, 
rocking;  a  neighbor's  boy  older  than  I,  came  in,  and  wanted 
to  share  the  cradle  with  us;  but  I  would  not  let  him.  He  was 
ugly,  and  pressing  his  foot  on  the  cradle  rocker  as  it  came 
forward,  upset  it  against  the  hot  stove.  I  came  against  it  with 
both  hands  and  I  think  pushed  the  cradle  back.  Edward  came 
against  it  with  one  side  of  his  face,  so  that  the  skin  was  left  on 
the  stove.  John's  head  touched  it,  making  a  spot  about  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  in  diameter,  where  hair  never  grew. 
Edward  had  a  glazed  looking  scar  for  many  years,  and  it  Is 
yet  quite  noticeable.  While  I  know  that  the  palms  of  my 
hands  were  burned,  yet  I  have  no  scars.  Five  years  afterwards 
this  stove  caused  the  loss  of  father's  workshop  and  tools  and 
in  twenty-five  more  years  the  loss  of  a  sawmill  and  turning 
factory,  to  myself  and  partner,  C.  H.  Jay. 

ACCIDENT— CUT  KNEE. 

A  few  months  after  this  burning  incident,  father  was  re- 
pairing or  making  some  change  in  one  of  the  water  wheels; 
and  in  using  an  adz  in  an  awkward  place,  cut  his  knee  very 
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badly.  This  was  in  the  forenoon,  he  was  helped  to  the  house 
and  had  the  wound  dressed  as  well  as  the  common  conditions 
would  allow.  His  own  skill  in  that  line  was  good.  When 
his  men  came  in  to  dinner,  they  wanted  instructions  about  set- 
ting the  water  wheel  in  place,  and  properly  securing  it.  He 
soon  saw  that  they  did  not  understand  the  job  and  would 
most  likely  do  it  wrong.  He  said  he  would  go  down  and  show 
them.  Mother  stood  in  the  doorway  and  tried  to  prevent  his 
going,  but  failed.  Much  of  it  had  to  be  done  under  water, 
where  the  conditions  were  not  easy  to  determine,  and  required 
good  judgment  to  meet;  so  he  got  into  the  water  and  remained 
there  for  over  two  hours,  directing  and  assisting  until  it  was 
all  properly  done.  A  sharp  pain  began  in  the  wound  before 
leaving  the  water,  that  was  the  beginning  of  three  months 
constantly  in  bed  with  great  suffering  and  another  three 
months  in  the  house.  It  was  one  year's  time  before  he  could 
lay  away  his  crutches,  and  then  had  a  stiffened  knee  and  occa- 
sional fever  sores  on  the  lower  part  of  his  leg  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  And  according  to  the  old  saying,  "Misfortunes 
never  come  singly."  The  firm  was  somewhat  in  debt,  and  the 
burden  of  the  business  now  rested  upon  his  partner,  who  seems 
to  have  thought  that  the  job  was  too  heavy  for  him,  and  his 
best  course  was  to  gather  at  least  what  cash  he  needed  and 
leave  the  country,  which  he  accordingly  did,  leaving  behind 
him  all  obligations. 

There  was  no  bankruptcy  act  those  days.  No  receiver  could 
be  appointed,  who  would  step  in  between  an  unfortunate 
debtor  and  his  creditors,  and  say,  "Hands  off  and  take  your 
share  when  I  give  it  to  you."  The  partner's  leaving  was  the 
signal  for  every  creditor,  with  a  matured  claim,  to  place  it  in 
the  courts,  for  immediate  collection.  The  first  few  judgments 
and  notes  might  get  their  claims,  others  must  wait.  So,  before 
father  was  out  of  bed,  bailiffs  were  driving  off  the  cattle.  I 
remember  seeing  this,  seeing  how  determined  the  cattle  were 
not  to  leave  the  place.  I  remember  mother's  tearful  explana- 
tions, which  I  could  not  then  fully  understand.  There  was 
nothing  left  that  the  law  would  allow  to  be  taken  (and  it  was 
pretty  drastic) ,  that  was  not  taken.  That  was  trouble,  real  and 
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deep;  but  we  children  knew  almost  nothing  of  it.  I  am  sur- 
prised now  that  I  remember  so  little.  Other  creditors  and 
larger  ones  had  to  wait  for  the  sales  of  the  real  estate,  some 
creditors  were  considerate  and  gave  time,  in  fact  they  had  to 
be.  It  was  not  until  eleven  years  afterwards  that  every  debt 
was  paid;  the  final  of  some  accounts  with  costs  and  interest 
was  four  times  the  original  debt.  Mother  was  my  informant 
on  these  matters  more  than  anyone  else.  While  as  children  our 
real  needs  seemed  to  be  always  supplied,  yet  we  knew  no  lux- 
ury, in  food,  or  dress,  or  amusement. 

NORVAL  UNDERTAKING 

As  soon  as  father  felt  able  to  resume  work,  he  went  to  the 
village  of  Norval,  about  ten  miles  farther  south  and  took  a 
three-year's  lease  on  a  large  flouring  mill.  The  mill  was  not 
in  good  condition.  He  repaired  it,  hired  a  miller  and  a  helper, 
and  with  himself  serving  as  head  miller,  ran  it  night  and  day, 
during  the  busy  season — the  winter  time.  Here  he  made 
money  wherewith  to  pay  debts  and  made  good  progress.  At, 
or  before,  the  end  of  his  term,  he  built  for  Col.  Adamson,  the 
proprietor,  an  addition  to  the  large  mill,  with  a  complete  set  of 
machinery  for  making  oatmeal. 

Father  had  made  a  beginning  in  Norval  before  the  family 
got  there.  I  think  it  was  Uncle  Laughlin  who  moved  us.  It 
was  in  the  winter  time.  We  were  not  there  many  months  when 
brother  James  was  born;  some  few  months  after  his  birth,  we 
moved  to  McNab's  large  old  house  close  to  the  mill.  I  was 
then  in  my  sixth  year.  The  big  mill  was  an  immense  interest 
to  me.  The  only  thing  I  remember  about  the  little  mill  in 
the  back  woods,  was  the  way  when  a  certain  slide  was  pulled 
up  the  beautiful  white  flour  came  down  and  filled  up  a  large 
tray.  But  this  was  a  merchant  mill,  all  was  on  a  grander  scale. 
And  from  the  big  wheel  house  at  the  bottom,  to  the  peak  of 
the  roof,  it  was  filled  with  machinery.  I  asked  no  questions, 
I  bothered  no  one,  only  wanted  to  be  left  alone  and  inves- 
tigate, and  lest  I  should  be  hindered,  I  kept  out  of  father's 
sight,  and  out  of  the  miller's  way.  After  I  began  to  get  used 
to  the  mill,  as  a  whole,  I  undertook  methodically  its  several 
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parts  and  their  relation  to  one  another.  I  soon  settled  on  the 
true  beginning  place,  that  was  the  wheel  house.  So,  down 
between  dark  stones,  walls  and  heavy  timbering,  I  found  my 
way  to  the  big  water  wheel  (old  breast  wheel  style),  where, 
through  the  gate,  the  water  went  into  the  buckets,  Chugl 
Chug !  as  each  came  for  its  share  of  the  water  load,  that  bore 
down  that  side  of  the  great  wheel,  and  turned  it  and  thereby 
drove  every  moving  part  in  the  mill.  So,  for  a  long  time,  part 
of  my  daily  occupation  was  to  fully  study  out  that  mill.  When 
it  was  pretty  well  mastered,  I  began  to  explain  it  to  mother  and 
it  alarmed  her  to  think  of  the  way  I  had  been  going  around, 
she  thought  I  would  be  in  the  office  room  of  the  mill  only.  Of 
course  she  told  father,  but  it  was  no  news  to  him ;  he  had  seen 
me  often  when  I  did  not  know  it  and  divined  my  purpose  and 
saw  that  I  was  taking  care.  Some  time  after  this,  when  I  was 
satisfied  that  I  knew  every  part  of  the  mill  and  its  use,  I  looked 
through  a  hole  in  the  side,  where  a  piece  of  board  was  broken 
off  and  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  large  finished  room,  so  I  crawled 
through  the  hole  to  examine,  and  found  this  room  had  a  con- 
veying or  hopper  bottom ;  then  I  got  into  it  and  found  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  with  some  wheat  in  small  corners.  Here  was 
another  mystery  for  me ;  and  I  found  also  a  hole  above,  evi- 
dently to  let  wheat  in.  As  the  hopper  sides  were  pretty  steep, 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  climb  out,  as  to  slide  down.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  no  one  knew  where  I  was,  but  I  was  not  the  least 
alarmed,  a  barefooted  boy  can  climb  out  of  most  anything. 
My  after  examination  showed  me  the  weigh  hopper  above  this 
temporary  store  room,  where  the  farmers'  wheat  was  weighed 
in,  when  purchased,  and  at  the  conveying  bottom  was  the  foot 
of  an  elevator,  whose  head  was  in  the  highest  peak  of  the 
mill.  Wheat  went  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  was  then 
turned  into  a  conveyor,  which  ran  along  under  the  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  spouts  from  this  conveyor  let  the  wheat  into  bins 
in  the  upper  story,  from  which  it  could  be  spouted  and  con- 
veyed to  the  millstones  for  grinding.  Here  was  a  whole  fine 
system  of  machinery,  that  I  had  entirely  overlooked. 

To  many  people  these  boyish  experiences  may  appear  like 
a  great  exaggeration,  but  such  is  not  my  style.    This  will  not 
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seem  so  strange,  when  it  is  remembered  that  I  was  the  oldest 
of  mother's  family,  and  she  had  others  to  care  for  quite  as 
well  as  I.  Edward  was  only  fourteen  months  younger  than  I, 
and  John  only  three  years ;  so  when  I  began  to  care  for  myself 
I  had  the  most  welcome  leave  to  continue;  and  that  early 
acquired  ability  and  initiative  never  left  me.  This  with  an 
evidently  inherited  mechanical  tendency,  explains  my  forward- 
ness in  child  mechanical  study. 

As  a  sample  of  the  slow  hard  ways  that  money  was  earned 
in  those  days,  I  would  cite  an  unexpected  visit  that  Uncle  John 
McKinnon  made  us.  He  arrived  one  winter  night  about 
eight  o'clock,  having  left  home,  nearly  thirty  miles  away,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  his  ox  team  and  sleigh 
loaded  with  twenty  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  course  he  carried 
the  necessary  feed  for  his  oxen  for  both  journeys,  and  had  to 
give  them  good  time  to  rest,  and  feed  by  the  way,  and  he 
provided  in  the  same  way  for  himself.  It  was  a  cold  long 
journey  of  fifteen  hours.  And  as  a  matter  of  course  he 
brought  some  good  sweet  things  for  the  children.  Father  got 
his  oxen  in  the  stable  or  shed.  The  next  morning  the  load 
was  sold.  I  kept  along  with  Uncle  John,  being  interested  in 
the  sale,  and  heard  all  the  bargaining,  and  being  a  new  ex- 
perience it  was  remembered.  The  standard  price  was  three 
shillings  and  six  pence  per  bushel  (seventy  cents) .  Of  course 
uncle  wanted  the  full  price.  The  buyer,  with  a  standard  sam- 
ple in  one  hand,  and  uncle's  wheat  in  the  other,  showed  that 
uncle's,  for  want  of  plumpness  in  the  grain,  was  below  the 
standard,  and  cut  his  price  one  penny,  three  shillings  and 
five  pence.  Uncle  haggled  hard  for  three  shillings  and  five 
and  one-half  pence  but  could  not  get  it;  so  the  twenty  bushels 
were  sold  for  three  pounds,  eight  shillings  and  four  pence  or 
thirteen  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents.  Uncle  John  was  only  a 
small  farmer;  a  few  small  sales  like  that  would  make  up  his 
year's  total  of  cash. 

This  and  the  reference  to  myself  is  rather  a  digression  from 
the  main  story  of  father's  life. 

At  the  end  of  the  three  years'  term  of  lease,  the  mill  was 
given  up,  and  millwright  and  other  work  taken  up.    The  oat- 
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meal  mill  was  completed,  the  sawmill  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired, a  new  flume  and  water  wheel  built  for  the  mill;  and  a 
distillery  was  built  for  Col.  Adamson.  This  was  a  matter 
about  which  father  had  some  conscientious  scruples,  and 
mother  considerably  more.  Though  neither  were  so  well 
decided  then  as  afterwards.  Liquor  was  then  generally  re- 
garded as  useful,  its  harm  coming  from  the  abuse.  Moderate 
drinkers  could  belong  to  the  churches.  Father  recognized  this 
state  of  public  opinion,  though  he  was  teetotal,  and  watchful 
for  the  welfare  of  others.  One  day  a  drinking  man  started 
home  with  his  grist  from  the  mill.  Father  watched  to  see  if 
he  would  pass  the  tavern,  as  he  knew  the  family  needed  the 
flour,  but  the  toper  had  to  stop;  father  saw  him  begin  to  take 
off  one  of  the  flour  bags;  then  father  started  up  street,  and 
though  lame,  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  (I  saw  him  running). 
The  flour  was  taken  into  the  tavern  and  the  door  locked  before 
he  got  there.  He  claimed  admission  but  could  not  get  it. 
He  turned  the  team  back,  and  took  the  remaining  bags  mto  the 
mill,  put  the  horses  in  a  shed,  and  sent  word  to  the  family. 
Then  a  friend  came,  and  thanking  father,  brought  the  flour  to 
its  proper  destination.  I  think  it  was  in  my  seventh  year  when 
the  distillery  was  built.  It  did  not  interest  me  like  the  mills, 
as  there  was  no  machinery  in  it.  It  had  a  large  cylindrical 
boiler  set  in  a  brick  arch;  and  some  immerse  tubes,  and  pipes, 
etc.,  and  a  peculiar  mean  smell.  The  distiller  was  a  young 
man,  a  friend  of  ours,  and  boarded  with  us.  As  had  been 
usual,  mother  sent  me  to  the  distillery  for  yeast  one  morning. 
New  whiskey  was  being  made  and  the  distiller  was  having  it 
tasted  by  way  of  test  by  some  men  then  present,  when  a  table- 
spoonful  or  more  remaining  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup  was 
thoughtlessly  handed  to  the  boy.  I  drank  one  swallow,  not 
liking  it,  and  started  home  with  my  yeast,  having  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  go.  When  about  half  way,  my  head  began 
to  swim.  I  found  I  was  becoming  drunk.  I  fell  down  and 
spilled  my  yeast.  I  remember  this  part  well,  but  not  much 
more  on  the  rest  of  the  way  home.  When  I  got  there  I  lay 
down  on  the  floor  and  fell  asleep.  Mother  came  in  and  found 
me,  with  empty  tin  pail,  smeared  with  yeast  and  dirt,  looking 
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pale,  and  could  not  awaken  me.  She  felt  somewhat  alarmed, 
but  undressed  me,  and  put  me  in  bed,  and  let  me  sleep.  I 
awoke  before  dinner,  and  told  her  what  happened.  She  then 
saw  the  danger  I  had  gone  through,  and  when  the  distiller 
came  to  dinner  he  got  an  awful  scolding. 

Father,  mother  and  friends  discussed  the  distillery  building 
business,  and  the  conclusion  reached  was  that  as  liquor  was  so 
much  more  of  a  curse  than  a  possible  good,  he,  for  one,  would 
never  do  anything  to  aid  or  abet  this  essentially  bad  business. 
Temperance  societies  were  then  practically  unknown. 

RENEWED  CHURCH  RELATIONS. 

At  the  little  mills  in  the  woods  there  seemed  to  have  been 
no  religious  meetings,  but  very  shortly  after  our  coming  to 
Norval  with  father  and  mother  and  smaller  brothers,  I  was 
taken  to  my  first  meeting.  It  was  held  in  the  large  farm  house 
of  Elder  John  Menzies,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned. 
The  Elder  preached,  as  was  generally  the  case.  This  was 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Norval.  We  went  quite  regu- 
larly, generally  depending  on  the  kindness  of  some  of  our 
friends  to  bring  us  in  a  sleigh  or  wagon.  Probably  after  about 
a  year's  meeting  in  the  farm  house  a  nice  log  meeting  house 
was  built,  by  the  roadside  on  Menzies'  lot,  which  was  the 
home  of  a  good  congregation  for  a  long  time.  Father  now 
gave  increased  attention  to  studies  and  reading  on  religious 
subjects.  He  subscribed  for  and  gave  financial  help  to  the 
"Christian,"  a  monthly  published  by  W.  W.  Eaton  of  St. 
John,  New  Brunswick.  Also  was  a  subscriber  to  the  earliest 
issues  of  the  Millennial  Harbinger,  and  purchased  the  publica- 
tions of  Alexander  Campbell.  So  that  he  soon  became  second 
to  the  Elder  in  the  leadership  of  the  congregation.  I  have 
heard  him  relate  how  the  old  man,  though  known  as  a  disciple 
or  reformer,  held  to  some  of  his  old  Baptist  usages  in  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  baptism.  He  retained  the  old 
hard  catechetical  questions  that  a  well  taught  candidate  might 
answer  but  many  others  could  not.  At  a  certain  examination 
conducted  by  the  old  man,  father  modestly  challenged  the 
right  and  propriety  to  ask  such  questions  and  pleaded  for  the 
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plain  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  son  of  God. 
The  old  man  sat  like  an  old  judge,  listening  thoughtfully,  at 
the  same  time  was  almost  unconsciously  cutting  tobacco,  and 
filling  his  pipe;  when  this  was  completed,  and  a  coal  placed 
upon  it,  he  went  out,  saying,  go  on  and  have  it  your  own  way. 
That  was  the  last  of  any  critical  examination  of  baptismal 
candidates. 

PROMINENCE  OF  NORVAL  CHURCH. 

In  those  beginning  days  this  church  was  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  in  all  our  Canadian  brotherhood.  I  think  it  was 
here  that  the  first  June  mass  meeting  was  held,  at  least  I  know 
of  none  other  that  was  earlier.  They  began  about  1842. 
Brethren  came  from  Erin,  Eramosa,  Toronto,  Pickering, 
Coburg,  and  West  Lake,  and  Dorchester  and  Lobo  on  the 
west,  and  with  scattering  members  between.  At  our  first  June 
meeting  we  had  at  least  four  from  Ohio.  William  and  A.  S. 
Hayden,  Dr.  Belding  and  Dr.  Robinson,  these  were  then  all 
comparatively  young  men.  A.  S.  Hayden  led  the  singing,  and 
I  think  did  nothing  else.  Several  of  our  new,  now  old,  tunes 
were  learned  at  the  meeting.  One  young  preacher  from  Ohio, 
who  came  I  think  in  the  winter  time,  I  remember  most  dis- 
tinctly. His  name  was  Williams,  of  medium  size,  dark  hair 
and  eyes,  but  not  a  dark  skin.  He  gave  the  first  discourse 
that  my  boyish  heart  fully  took  in.  It  was  the  story  of  Jesus. 
I  had  read  the  gospels  not  once  or  twice,  alone,  and  had  com- 
mitted portions  to  memory,  but  had  no  connected  idea  of  the 
whole;  this  he  gave  me.  Though  then  not  nine  years  old,  I 
did  not  seem  to  miss  a  sentence. 

In  those  times  father  also  made  a  notable  journey  to  Ohio. 
He  was  absent  for  about  a  month,  during  which  he  attended 
a  monster  June  meeting  at  Bedford,  where  they  had  a  great 
tent,  that  was  then  used  I  think  for  the  first  time.  It  would 
seat  two  thousand  people,  and  there  were  other  means  besides 
for  accommodating  the  immense  crowd.  About  ten  years  ago. 
Brother  Charles  Louis  Loos  gave  a  description  of  this  meet- 
ing, which  tallied  well  with  father's.  He  never  seemed  to 
grow  tired  of  telling  of  that  most  extraordinary  assemblage. 
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This  would  be  about  1842  or  1843.  Those  were  immense 
evangelistic  rather  than  business  meetings.  In  fact  evangelism 
was  about  the  only  business  of  the  churches  and  active  mem- 
bers of  the  time.  Our  publications  and  incipient  colleges  came 
in  for  some  attention. 

SPECIAL  EVANGELISM 

It  was  about  this  same  year,  that  a  letter,  or  some  com- 
munication, came  from  some  small  weak  churches  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  asking  for  evangelistic  help  for  a  month  or 
more.  This  Norval,  or  more  properly  Esquesing  church  took 
the  matter  up  as  a  business  consideration  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  meeting.  On  that  day,  as  visitors,  there  were 
present,  Alexander  Anderson  of  Eramosa,  a  rising  young 
forcible  preacher  and  James  Leslie  of  Toronto,  the  publisher 
of  the  Examiner.  After  some  discussion  and  consideration 
the  meeting  decided  to  send  Brother  William  Trout  and  A. 
Anderson  to  the  help  of  the  Prince  Edward  county  churches. 
Thus  far  there  had  not  been  a  word  said  about  money.  So 
much  was  done  those  days  without  cash,  particularly  in  the 
way  of  preaching  that  no  one  seemed  to  have  thought  of  it. 
But  with  the  city  brother — Leslie,  it  was  different.  So  he  rose 
up  and  said,  "Brethren,  you  have  not  provided  for  the  expenses 
of  those  brethren,  nor  for  their  time,  this  should  be  done  at 
once,  and  I  will  give  one  dollar  toward  the  fund,"  and  accord- 
ingly stepped  forward  and  laid  a  Spanish  dollar  on  the  end 
of  the  long  table.  A  few  others  who  had  cash,  also  laid  down 
their  quota.  Others  promised  till  there  was  about  sufficient 
for  likely  needs. 

As  soon  as  father  and  Brother  Anderson  could  arrange 
matters,  they  started  on  their  journey  of  about  one  hundred 
miles.  It  was  stage  and  steamboat,  till  they  were  welcomed 
at  their  field  of  work.  It  was  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  a 
beautiful  part  of  Canada,  well  settled  with  an  intelligent,  fair- 
minded  people,  more,  or  less  ready  for  the  reception  of  new 
teaching,  such  as  our  brethren  were  known  to  give.  The 
message  was  strange  to  many,  as  were  also  the  messengers. 
Manifestly  they  were  not  clergymen ;  they  assumed  no  airs  of 
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that  sort.  Their  preaching  was  an  example  and  a  plea  for  the 
simplicity  of  apostolic  times,  as  well  as  calling  sinners  to  re- 
pentance. In  fact,  their  greatest  work  was  to  clear  away  the 
rubbish  of  false  ideas,  piously  entrenched,  and  plant  the  plain 
gospel  in  the  heart.  I  cannot  say  now  just  how  well  they 
succeeded ;  but  they  had  good  meetings  and  a  good  many  bap- 
tisms. Almost  every  evening  there  was  preaching  at  some 
place,  both  were  singers  as  well  as  preachers,  so  each  had 
the  alternate  change  of  work.  Many  years  after  this,  when 
father  died.  Brother  Anderson  wrote  his  obituary  which  will 
be  added  in  its  proper  place.  He  referred  to  this  journey  and 
said  that  father  was  the  most  agreeable  preaching  companion 
he  ever  had.  Brother  Anderson  always  felt  handicapped  by 
his  high  pitched,  monotonous  voice,  which  came  in  great  con- 
trast to  father's  clear,  easy,  well-modulated  style.  This  was  a 
matter  of  remark  by  the  people.  Though  Brother  Anderson 
seemingly  could  not  improve  his  voice,  yet  he  became  one  of 
Canada's  great  preachers.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to 
leave,  Brother  Anderson  asked  father  how  much  money  he 
had;  the  reply  was  three  York  shillings  (thirty-seven  and  one- 
half  cents) .  Then  father  quizzed  him  in  return  and  he  replied 
one  British  shilling  or  twenty-five  cents.  This  was  the  re- 
mains from  the  Norval  collection.  One  brother  arranged  to 
take  them  next  day  to  the  port,  where  they  would  get  the 
steamer,  and  a  certain  doctor  gave  them  two  dollars  each, 
which  brought  them  to  Port  Credit.  There  was  still  enough 
left  to  pay  for  their  dinners,  and  then  they  could  walk  fifteen 
miles  home.  This  was  an  easy  job  for  Brother  Anderson, 
but  hard  on  father  with  his  partially  stiff  knee.  Brother 
Anderson  came  on  ahead,  possibly  hoping  to  get  some  help 
for  father.  He  told  mother  of  father's  coming,  so  she  and 
Edward  and  I  went  to  meet  him,  and  found  him  on  foot  and 
though  tired  he  arrived  all  right;  and  thought  nothing  of  it, 
but  told  much  of  their  good  meetings.  This  latter  part  of  it 
was  told  more  fully  by  Brother  Anderson  after  father's  death. 
This  four  weeks'  preaching  tour  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  father  engaged  in  during  his  active  life.  Nearly  thirty 
years  after  this,  when  about  seventy  years  old,  and  he  had 
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given  up  active  labor  and  business,  the  brethren  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  many  of  them  remembering  his  former  visit, 
wrote  him  to  come  and  spend  a  winter  with  them.  This  he 
did,  not  a  full  winter,  but  several  months  of  easy  preaching, 
in  which  he  was  cared  for  as  a  father,  which  in  a  sense  he 
was  to  some  of  them.  They  then  had  learned  that  preachers 
had  needs.  He  came  home  from  his  journey,  improved  in 
preaching,  and  in  health,  and  in  appearance,  proving  what  I 
have  settled,  that  well  graduated  mental  activity  and  health  go 
together. 

BUSINESS  CONTINUED 

Father's  working  and  business  career  has  been  carried  along 
to  the  completion  of  the  distillery.  After  that  he  did  various 
contracts.  One  was  building  a  fine  two-story  house  for  Wil- 
liam Clay,  the  leading  Norval  merchant.  Father  rented  an 
unused  small  store,  and  turned  it  into  a  work  shop,  and  when 
not  otherwise  busy  between  contracts,  he  made  horse  sleighs, 
and  cutters  of  different  styles,  in  this  way  keeping  his  few 
men  employed.  When  Clay's  house  was  about  one-third  done, 
this  shop  by  a  little  thoughtlessness  of  one  of  the  men,  took 
fire  and  burned  completely  with  the  loss  of  tools,  and  con- 
siderable lumber,  the  frames,  sash  and  doors  of  Clay's  house, 
and  other  stock,  putting  father  back  to  the  poverty  stage  once 
more.  He  was  so  crippled  financially  that  I  think  he  had  to 
give  up  the  Clay  contract,  as  I  have  no  recollection  of  his 
finishing  the  house. 

That  fire  was  a  second  bankruptcy,  while  in  the  course  of 
a  good  effort  to  recover  from  the  first.  The  calls  for  payment 
of  immediate  debts  could  not  be  met  by  the  remaining  slender 
assets. 

As  old  Jim  Chambers  used  to  say,  "there  was  no  nothing, 
to  do  nothing  wee  (with) ."  There  were  no  tools,  no  lumber, 
no  immediate  prospects  of  work,  no  credit,  except  such  as 
might  depend  on  father's  skill  and  pluck,  and  the  latter  then 
was  at  a  low  ebb.  Friends  connected  with  the  church  saw  his 
plight,  and  raised  a  purse  of  fifty  dollars  to  buy  the  most 
needful  tools.    So  with  a  borrowed  horse  and  cutter  he  went 
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to  Toronto  and  laid  out  the  money.  In  those  days,  while 
general  prices  were  low,  tools  were  high.  The  fifty  dollars  did 
not  go  very  far.  Among  the  tools  was  a  short,  thin,  well- 
made  cross-cut  saw  for  use  in  framing.  Our  friends  that  winter 
made  a  great  wood  bee,  and  supplied  us  with  several  years' 
wood,  but  it  was  all  in  large  logs,  which  had  to  be  cut  up  and 
split,  and  with  father's  and  mother's  direction  we  boys  used 
the  saw  to  cut  the  logs  in  stove  lengths ;  then  at  noon  or  night 
father  would  split  them  for  us;  or  mother  would  have  to  get 
someone  to  do  it.  At  first  it  was  play  to  use  the  new  saw, 
but  it  soon  became  real  work.  We  could  play  out  in  the 
stormy  days,  but  we  could  not  work  in  them.  We  kept  that 
saw  for  twenty-five  years. 

It  was  on  this  Toronto  trip,  that  the  acquaintance  of  Mr. 
Connell  was  made,  and  the  prospect  of  employment  on  the 
Georgian  bay  loomed  up.  The  dark  cloud  then  began  to 
show  a  silver  lining,  and  the  arrangement  with  Connell  that 
nearly  two  years  afterwards  brought  us  all  to  the  north  was 
good,  so  the  loss  of  the  shop  was  a  great  gain,  at  least  to 
the  family,  which  was  father's  and  mother's  great  concern. 
Father's  first  northern  journey  has  already  been  referred  to. 
About  sixty  miles  of  nearly  unbroken  forest  lay  between  the 
frontier  settlements  more  or  less  connected  with  Lake  Ontario 
and  the  Georgian  bay.  There  were  little  settlements  at  a  few 
points  with  long  stretches  of  woods  between.  Through  these 
a  road  would  be  blazed  out  by  some  good  leading  bushman, 
who  would  know  enough  of  the  country  to  keep  as  clear  as 
possible  of  swamps  and  big  hills,  and  have  favorable  places 
for  fording  the  creeks  and  streams.  Fortunately  on  that  route 
there  were  but  few  large  streams.  To  undertake  a  journey 
like  that  with  no  kind  of  certain  route,  and  end  up  where 
there  was  no  settlement  would  have  appalled  a  great  many, 
but  not  father.    It  was  simply  a  matter  of  course  to  him. 

So  I  reckon  it  was  in  the  winter  of  1843  and  1844  that 
this  journey  was  made.  A  report  of  the  conditions  regarding 
the  mill  site  at  Hurontario  was  no  doubt  forwarded  to  Connell 
at  Toronto,  and  work  commenced  in  the  spring,  father  going 
up  in  the  early  summer  as  already  noted.    During  this  sum- 
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mer  of  1844,  a  well-constructed  sawmill  was  built,  capable 
of  sawing  2000  feet  in  ten  hours,  which  was  reckoned  about 
the  best  performance  a  gate  mill  could  do,  and  there  were  no 
others  in  those  early  days.  Following  this  a  large  flouring 
mill  of  two  run  of  stones  was  next  built,  and  after  mother  and 
we  children  came  in  the  fall  of  1845,  a  large  grain  store- 
house was  built.  While  father  was  conducting  this  work  on 
the  Georgian  bay  at  Hurontario  the  first  active  settlement 
and  building  up  of  the  town  of  Owen  Sound  was  proceeding. 
I  think  this  began  perhaps  two  years  previous  to  the  Huron- 
tario settlement.  Alexander  M.  Stephens,  son  of  Brother 
Stephens,  already  mentioned  of  Norval  church,  and  John 
Miller  on  the  town  line  south  of  Norval,  being  among  the 
earliest  settlers.  In  this  early  period  father  worked  for  John 
Ingles  at  Sydenham  Falls,  two  and  one-half  miles  up  the  river 
from  Owen  Sound,  at  the  first  mills  built  there.  I  cannot 
locate  the  time  when  this  was  done,  but  he  worked  several 
months.  While  father  was  in  the  north,  and  for  a  year  or 
more  previous,  we  lived  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  of 
James  Mitchell,  a  tailor  on  the  south  hill  above  Norval. 
While  living  there,  one  evening  John  Miller  called  on  mother. 
Having  just  come  from  Owen  Sound,  he  knew  that  mother 
would  be  glad  to  hear  any  news  from  the  north.  So  he 
happened  to  come  in  when  we  boys  were  having  our  big 
romp  before  retiring.  Mother  had  no  difficulty  in  quieting  us 
in  the  presence  of  a  big  man,  a  stranger  to  all  but  mother  and 
I.  She  began  by  apologizing  for  her  noisy,  rough  boys. 
"Oh!"  he  said,  "that  was  all  right,  boys  that  did  not  make  a 
big  noise  were  no  good."  There  were  five  of  us,  counting 
baby  Peter  tumbling  around.  He  said  he  liked  to  see  a  crowd 
like  that.  I  thought  he  was  a  rare,  nice  man,  and  knew  boys 
all  right.  Mother  enjoyed  his  compliment  as  well  as  the  news 
he  brought.     (See  old  residence  of  1843,  opposite  page  3.) 

STEPHENS'S  FARM. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1844  we  removed  to  a  house  on  the 
Stephens  farm,  a  fine,  well-built  and  well-finished  log  house, 
which  was  built  for  J.  D.  Stephens,  the  eldest  of  the  Stephens 
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sons.  He  built  it  for  himself  and  bride,  Anna  McHenry,  and 
in  it,  his  first  son,  Tom,  and  daughter,  Annie,  were  born. 
This  house  was  pulled  down  in  1912,  and  a  brick  residence 
built  on  the  site.  Previous  to  the  dismantling,  one  of  Elder 
Menzies'  granddaughters,  remembering  that  it  was  once  the 
home  of  the  Trout  family,  took  a  photo  of  it,  and  sent  the 
picture  to  my  sister,  Margaret,  in  Toronto,  It  appears  on 
next  page.  It  was  well  finished  inside,  three  rooms  below  and 
two  above.  Note  the  old-time  mortar  still  holds  between  the 
logs,  though  seventy-four  years  old.  J.  D.  Stephens  moved  to 
about  nine  miles  from  Hurontario  where  he  purchased  a  large 
farm,  and  married  Mrs.  Frame,  to  whom  their  son  George 
was  born,  now  a  successful  merchant  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
This  Stephens's  residence  was  interesting  to  us,  because  it 
was  on  a  magnificent  large  farm.  Wm.  A.  Stephens  was  the 
farmer,  a  gentlemanly,  kindly,  fine  man;  boys  were  never 
afraid  of  him.  He  took  pleasure  in  being  instructive.  The 
season  we  were  there,  he  said  he  would  have  over  2000 
bushels  of  grain,  mostly  all  wheat,  besides  hay  and  other  stuff. 
The  wild  pigeons  were  so  numerous  that  they  would  come 
down  and  literally  cover  the  shocks  of  wheat.  A  man  would 
be  kept  shooting  to  keep  them  scared  away.  All  this  har- 
vesting was  done  by  the  old-fashioned  hand  methods,  grain 
was  cradled,  and  grass  cut  by  scythes.  The  horse  rake  for 
haying  began  to  be  used.  Men  were  hired  in  the  North  by 
J.  D.  Stephens,  and  sent  down  to  work  on  this  farm,  in  that 
way  we  were  making  acquaintances  with  future  friends  and 
neighbors.  After  coming  to  this  house  in  the  spring,  mother 
made  spring  bitters  from  burdock  roots  principally,  which 
were  adjudged  to  be  good  for  the  purification  of  the  blood; 
and  to  keep  the  bitters  from  fermenting,  as  well  as  to  render 
them  more  palatable,  a  certain  proportion  of  whisky  was 
added.  This  was  placed  in  a  covered  tin  pail,  and  we  were 
to  drink  a  small  tin  cup  full  each  morning.  I  felt  satisfied 
that  a  few  tin  cups  full  would  make  me  drunk,  and  had  a 
curiosity  to  know  what  being  drunk  was  like.  The  incident 
with  the  yeast  did  not  teach  me,  because  it  was  unpremeditated, 
and  I  was  very  young,  in  my  sixth  year,  and  at  this  time  in  my 
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tenth  year.  So  one  forenoon,  when  mother  was  absent,  I 
drank  at  intervals  several  tin  cups,  watching  the  effect.  The 
first  noticeable  change  was  the  uncertainty  of  maintaining  bal- 
ance, and  along  with  this,  though  not  observed  at  the  time, 
but  in  my  after  consideration,  was  a  dead  carelessness  as  to 
what  I  might  do.  The  melting  of  the  winter  snow  had  made 
a  large  pond  in  a  low  portion  of  the  meadow  not  far  from  the 
house,  and  on  it  we  boys  had  made  a  raft  to  shove  and  paddle 
around  the  pond.  So  there  I  went,  and  started  paddling 
around,  though  nearly  falling  in  a  few  times.  I  did  not  quit, 
till  at  last  I  had  to  jump  in  to  save  a  fall,  and  was  waist  deep 
in  cold  water.  I  then  waded  out  and  went  to  the  house,  and 
into  a  bed  room,  shut  the  door  behind  me,  and  threw  myself 
on  the  bed.  I  don't  precisely  remember  all  this,  but  it  was 
done.  When  mother  returned  some  little  time  after,  she  found 
all  the  rest  all  right,  but  did  not  see  me,  she  wanted  to  know 
where  I  went.  The  boys  said  they  saw  me  on  the  pond,  so 
it  was  examined,  and  every  other  likely  place  without  result. 
Of  course,  she  did  not  telephone  to  neighbors ;  but  thought  I 
might  soon  turn  up,  but  happening  to  go  into  this  bed  room, 
she  saw  me  stretched  across  the  bed,  very  pale  and  cold  and 
wet,  she  was  alarmed  at  my  appearance  and  condition,  and 
with  difficulty  awakened  me,  and  demanded  me  to  account  for 
myself  .  I  explained,  not  fully,  however,  that  I  had  drank  too 
much  of  the  bitters,  got  a  little  tipsy  and  fell  in  the  water. 
Though  she  let  me  understand  her  great  anxiety  and  warned 
me  strongly,  yet  she  blamed  the  bitters  more  than  me,  and 
threw  them  out,  and  no  more  whiskey  ever  went  into  the  bit- 
ters.   I  needed  no  further  lesson  as  to  getting  drunk. 

As  special  events  and  landmarks,  my  recollections  were  the 
births  of  my  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  born.  James  was  born  in  the  first  house  in 
which  we  lived  in  Norval,  Peter  in  the  second — the  big  Mc- 
Nab  house,  Harriet  in  the  third — the  Mitchell  residence,  and 
Janet  in  this  house  on  the  Stephens  farm.  This  was  in  the 
second  year  of  father's  working  in  the  North,  so  far  from  home 
that  he  managed  to  see  us  scarcely  twice  in  the  year.  He  was 
thus  absent  when  Janet  was  born.    Mother  notified  me  a  short 
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time  previous,  that  she  would  call  me  up  some  of  those  nights 
to  go  to  the  neighbors  for  her,  and  that  I  was  to  do  it  promptly. 
There  were  no  explanations,  none  were  needed,  I  had  more 
intelligence  on  that  job  than  mother  imagined.  In  due  time 
I  was  called  out  past  midnight  one  dark  night,  to  go  first  to 
Mrs.  Nixon's  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  then  to  another, 
a  little  farther  off  in  another  direction.  I  made  the  round  and 
was  back  shortly  after  Mrs.  Nixon  got  in,  was  then  sent  to 
bed  upstairs.  In  the  morning  when  we  all  got  up  we  heard 
considerable  commotion  in  the  large  bedroom  below ;  but  we 
were  warned  to  come  down  to  the  cook  house  and  kitchen  and 
stay  there.  Of  course,  we  heeded  the  warning,  but  there  was 
curiosity,  and  a  key  hole,  and  I  had  a  peep,  and  saw  a  nice 
little  baby  being  dressed  by  Aunt  Harriet.  She  also  saw  the 
light  stopped  from  the  key  hole  by  a  peering  eye,  and  ordered 
an  apron  hung  over  it.  She  was  always  sharp  in  guessing,  and 
heading  off  on  our  boyish  tricks,  but  she  was  too  late  that 
time,  and  I  had  advance  knowledge  of  an  interesting  secret; 
which  after  breakfast  was  common  to  all,  when  our  new  little 
sister  was  introduced  to  us.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
understand,  there  has  been  a  similar  course,  that  is,  no  doctor 
with  all  of  mother's  ten  babies. 

There  was  no  regular  mail  route  between  Georgian  Bay  and 
Lake  Ontario  settlements.  The  only  way  we  could  get  letters 
to  father  was  by  incidental  travellers  going  up  to  that  part  of 
the  country.  Anybody  would  carry  letters,  and  deliver  as  far 
as  he  conveniently  could,  or  put  it  in  the  hands  of  others 
that  would  deliver.  Mother's  only  school  education  was  in 
Scotland,  where  she  learned  to  read  Gaelic  fluently,  and  learned 
to  read  and  write  English  before  she  could  talk  it,  which 
manifestly  was  scarce  half  learning  it.  Being  always  in  con- 
tact with  English  speaking  people,  she  improved  in  the  talking 
and  reading;  but  scarcely  any  in  the  writing.  So  in  writing  to 
father,  I  had  to  be  her  amanuensis.  She  dictated,  I  wrote. 
One  afternoon  she  got  word  that  W.  A.  Stephens  was  going 
to  the  Georgian  bay,  and  would  start  at  sunrise  next  morning, 
and  would  carry  a  letter  to  father;  so  as  soon  as  I  came  from 
school,  I  had  to  begin  writing,  and  excepting  for  supper  and 
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necessary  work,  this  was  continued  till  bed  time.  It  was  then 
finished,  but  too  late,  she  considered  for  me,  to  go  a  seven- 
eighths  of  a  mile  journey,  part  of  which  was  through  a  strip 
of  green  woods.  So  she  sent  me  to  bed,  and  would  awaken 
me  at  break  of  day  to  take  the  letter.  So  I  was  awakened, 
she  said  light  was  beginning  to  break  in  the  east;  we  had  no 
clock.  I  started,  it  was  awful  dark  then,  in  the  woods,  but 
when  I  could  not  see,  my  bare  feet  could  feel  the  path ;  so  I 
got  to  my  destination,  and  rapped  and  rapped,  and  waited  and 
rapped ;  finally  Mr.  Stephens  got  up,  took  my  letter,  and  told 
me  it  was  between  one  and  two  o'clock,  and  I  better  go  to  the 
cook  shed  where  there  was  a  fire,  and  wait  till  morning.  I 
did,  and  waited  till  I  got  tired,  and  started  back  home  in  the 
dark.  Mother  heard  me  coming  in  and  apologized  most  sin- 
cerely.   I  went  to  bed  and  had  a  good  sleep  by  morning. 

We  had  no  newspapers,  but  mother  learned  of  Morse's 
experiments  in  telegraphy  through  Stephens,  I  judge,  and  told 
me  the  wonder  of  sending  news  on  a  wire  in  an  instant  from 
one  city  to  another.  I  wanted  to  know  how,  but  she  could  not 
explain. 

We  were  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  school,  but  I  think 
winter  or  summer  we  never  missed  a  day,  that  is,  Edward, 
John  and  myself.  I  remember  going  when  teams  would  not 
venture.  It  was  just  a  pleasant  heroic  job  for  us  to  climb  over 
snow  drifts. 

THE  McNAB  FARM 

We  remained  in  the  Stephens  house  just  about  one  year. 
The  whole  place  except  the  old  family  home  was  sold;  and 
nearly  everyone  went  to  Georgian  bay.  We  moved  in  the 
spring  to  a  small  house  on  a  farm  of  Alexander  McNab,  to 
remain  until  such  time  as  father  could  get  ready  to  have  us 
move  North. 

This  change  was  all  right  to  us,  but  not  pleasant  to  mother, 
but  there  was  no  complaint.  Father  came  to  see  us  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  brought  Mary  from  grandfather's  to  live  perma- 
nently with  us.  This  was  hard  on  Mary.  Conditions  at 
grandmother's  were  nicer,  and  better  than  ours,  she  knew  no 
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other;  so  to  be  the  only  girl  in  a  family  of  five  boys,  the  eldest 
three  years  younger  than  herself,  and  a  stepmother  and  two 
little  girl  babies  was  certainly  different  and  not  pleasing.  She 
did  some  quiet  crying,  and  expressed  her  feelings  to  me  and 
no  one  else.  I  was  proud  of  my  big  sister,  and  did  what  I 
could  to  please  her,  and  we  all  soon  got  along  pleasantly. 

Alongside  of  us  was  an  old-style  Scotch  farmer,  Geordie 
Hamilton.  He  had  two  girls  about  the  age  of  Ed  and  I,  and 
smaller  boys.  He  and  mother  arranged  that  Ed  and  I  should 
go  and  help  in  harvesting.  He  would  have  no  new-fashioned, 
wasteful  methods  on  his  farm.  He  reaped  like  Abraham  and 
the  old  Greeks  did,  his  fields  were  a  beauty,  the  grain  stalks 
thick  on  the  ground  with  heavy  heads  all  even  on  top,  yielding 
in  the  neighborhood  of  forty  bushels  per  acre.  His  girls  could 
reap  nicely,  but  he  would  not  let  them  teach  us.  He  did  it 
before  us,  and  explained  every  detail,  then  made  us  go  through 
the  stunt.  Well  we  learned  to  reap,  but  reaping  was  hard 
work,  to  young,  growing  boys.  I  could  hold  up  to  it  fairly, 
but  Ed  was  not  so  good.  There  were  one  or  two  men  reapers 
that  could  beat  the  boss,  who  was  seldom  with  us.  The  girls 
could  outwork  us,  but  when  we  would  get  with  our  row  to  the 
far  end  of  the  field  it  was  not  hard  to  persuade  them  to  rest, 
and  I  set  to  work  with  my  knife  to  make  whistles  out  of  big 
oat  straws,  or  we  made  reeds  out  of  split  straws,  held  between 
thumbs  in  such  a  way  that  by  blowing  strongly  through  the 
slit  we  could  make  quite  a  scream,  so  we  soon  had  a  full 
organized  quartet  band,  and  to  our  surprise  it  was  heard  but 
not  appreciated  far  and  wide.  The  mother  at  the  house  heard 
it,  and  it  took  her  some  time  to  determine  where  the  weird 
music  came  from;  then  the  humor  of  the  thing  caught  her; 
but  the  old  man  was  not  struck  that  way,  at  least  he  did  not 
show  it.  He  was  cross  about  it.  However,  we  spent  a  week 
or  more  having  a  good  living  and  a  good  time,  even  if  the 
work  was  hard.  The  trouble  was  the  ripening  of  the  grain 
would  not  wait  on  us,  so  other  and  stronger  hands  had  to  use 
the  sickles.    We  went  home  and  the  girls  helped  their  mother. 

Alex  McNab  had  two  farms,  one  constituting  his  beautiful 
home,  which  lay  across  the  Credit  river  from  the  village 
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of  Nerval.  Along  the  stream  on  the  front  was  a  beautiful 
meadow,  which  gave  a  fine  perspective  to  the  large  white  house 
and  farm  buildings,  with  orchard  and  grain  fields  behind,  and 
back  of  all  the  wooded  hills,  with  the  mixture  of  hardwoods 
and  dark  evergreen  pines  and  hemlocks.  This  house  was  ruled 
by  one  of  the  most  kind  and  motherly  spirits  I  ever  knew,  she 
knew  that  active  boys  were  never  short  on  appetite.  Many 
a  good  piece  of  bread  and  butter  she  spread  for  me.  She  had 
a  son  Harvey,  about  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  I.  He  had 
the  advantage  of  me  in  strength  and  experience,  but  I  was 
ahead  of  him  in  school,  and  could  help  him  in  study,  so  we 
evened  up  and  mated  fairly  well.  He  was  kindly  and  would 
not  see  me  imposed  upon;  but  as  for  moral  stamina  he  seemed 
to  have  none,  and  that  I  knew  better  than  anyone  else.  The 
farm  on  which  we  lived  was  a  half  mile  from  the  McNab 
farm.  Harvey  had  to  bring  refreshments  to  the  men  in  the 
fields.  I  helped  him,  and  had  a  share  of  what  was  going,  and 
occasionally  helped  in  such  work  as  a  boy  could  do.  Mr. 
McNab  thought  it  necessary  in  the  harvest  time  to  give  his 
men  a  moderate  amount  of  whiskey  in  the  afternoon.  He 
most  frequently  brought  the  bottles.  At  the  first  drinking 
time,  I  was  offered  a  taste,  but  refused.  He  said,  all  right, 
he  did  not  want  to  encourage  boys  to  drink,  though  really 
doing  it  by  example  in  giving  it  to  his  men.  Toward  evening 
we  had  to  gather  up  the  refreshment  baskets  and  bottles ;  there 
was  sometimes  some  left  in  them.  Harvey  would  take  a  drink, 
and  insist  it  on  me,  too,  and  I  generally  yielded  though  under 
conscience  protest.  After  harvest,  when  the  school  term  had 
begun,  mother  concluded  not  to  continue  us  with  the  Norval 
school,  as  the  teacher  was  not  regarded  near  so  good  as  a  new 
teacher  in  the  school  nearly  two  miles  away,  wholly  in  a  farm- 
ing community.  I  knew  some  of  the  boys  and  liked  them, 
and  was  glad  to  get  rid  largely  of  Harvey,  and  others  that  1 
knew  were  bad,  though  for  peace  I  kept  in  with  them.  The 
new  teacher  was  a  Scotchman,  but  speaking  perfect  English. 
He  had  a  long  rod,  but  it  was  used  for  pointing  and  other 
purposes,  not  for  punishment.  He  was  a  big  man,  and 
could  put  on  a  fierce  look,  or  be  kindly,  as  suited.   Could  scold 
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most  witheringly,  or  be  humorous  and  sarcastic,  but  always 
positive;  we  never  misunderstood  him.  We  studied  aloud, 
and  a  fair-sized  schoolhouse  was  packed  full  of  children. 
He  used  monitors  to  help.  There  was  a  constant  din  of  voices, 
and  it  was  a  perfect  beehive  of  mental  industry;  and  when  out 
for  play,  that  had  to  be  as  thorough  as  the  school  effort. 
He  saw  to  it  that  every  one  dropped  into  their  play  niche 
as  well  as  their  study  niche.  As  a  consequence  we  advanced 
twice  as  fast  as  in  any  other  school  I  ever  attended.  Each 
evening  the  school  closed  with  two  large  spelling  classes. 
The  schoolroom  was  hardly  big  enough  to  stand  them  in; 
and  nothing  besides  was  done.  The  one  who  spelled  a 
missed  word  correctly,  went  up  to  the  other's  place  in  the 
class.  We,  Edward,  John  and  I  being  new  scholars,  had 
to  begin  at  the  foot  of  this  spelling  class.  I  was  the  lowest; 
but  every  night  in  the  week  we  climbed,  and  Saturday  even- 
ing (our  holidays  were  only  alternate  Saturdays)  were  at 
the  top,  I  first,  Edward  next,  John  third.  Then  the  teacher 
began  a  most  scathing  lecture  to  that  class.  "To  think 
of  three  boys  not  so  big  as  many  of  you,  coming  from  another 
school  and  in  one  week  standing  at  the  top."  Of  course,  we 
felt  good,  but  I  felt  sorry  to  see  the  other  fellows  get  such  a 
lecture.  Over  six  weeks  after,  when  moving  away  from  that 
part  of  the  country,  we  passed  by  the  school,  the  teacher  came 
out  to  bid  us  goodbye,  said  he  was  glad  he  had  had  us  as  his 
pupils,  and  complimented  mother  on  her  family  in  a  way  that 
swells  a  mother's  heart. 

NORVAL  REMINISCENCES 

I  have  thus  anticipated  our  departure  from  Norval  and  its 
associations,  almost  all  of  which  are  matters  of  pleasant  mem- 
ory. There  were  boyish  escapades  and  breaches  of  parental 
command,  and  its  resulting  discipline,  that  can  only  be  re- 
garded as  pleasant,  by  the  better  results  that  followed,  or  that 
ought  to  have  followed,  for  I  felt  sometimes  that  punishment 
had  missed  its  mark.  There  was  no  question  of  our  parents' 
conscientious  duty  toward  us,  and  they  invoked  help  from  on 
high  to  fulfil  it.     Father  had  family  worship  every  day  when 
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his  home  life  was  anything  like  regular,  and  in  his  absence 
mother  often  supplemented  it.  The  Scriptures  that  I  have 
committed  to  memory  at  mother's  instigation  were  mostly  done 
in  Norval,  and  are  still  unforgotten.  The  river  Credit,  a 
rarely  beautiful  stream,  was  a  great  interest  to  me.  I  early 
learned  to  swim,  and  to  fish,  and  supplied  our  table  with  many 
a  meal  with  the  prince  of  fishes,  my  speckled  namesakes.  I 
felt  no  danger  in  wading  while  fishing,  as  I  knew  the  river  so 
well  and  could  swim,  but  friends  would  see  me  in  what  they 
regarded  as  dangerous  places  and  report  to  mother,  giving 
her  great  cause  to  worry,  and  me  trouble  when  I  got  home. 
My  best  explanations  could  hardly  convince  her  that  I  was 
reasonably  safe  all  the  time.  The  baptisms  in  connection  with 
our  Christian  congregation  were  all  in  the  river.  There  were 
no  baptistries  in  the  whole  country.  I  think  I  witnessed  most 
all  the  baptisms  that  were  administered  when  I  was  there, 
several  of  them  in  mid-winter.  Our  house  was  generally  the 
dressing  room,  and  father  the  administrator.  The  most  not- 
able and  best  remembered  was  that  after  a  big  meeting  held 
at  the  Stephens  home,  in  which  the  people  filled  the  house 
and  surrounded  the  door.  The  preaching  was  by  some  outside 
man,  possibly  Green.  It  was  summer  time.  I  was  then  in  my 
eighth  year.  After  the  preaching,  most  all  the  congregation 
went  through  part  of  Ostrander's  pine  woods,  and  down  a 
steep  hill  to  the  Credit,  a  full  third  of  a  mile  from  the  house 
to  the  place  of  baptism;  and  such  a  place  I  have  never  seen 
before  and  never  will  again.  The  big  hills  and  immense  tall 
pine  trees  that  in  the  valley  tried  to  equal  their  companions  on 
the  hillside,  and  that  completely  shut  out  the  sunlight,  the  clear 
flowing  wide  river  showing  dark  in  the  restricted  light,  and 
the  people  on  the  bank  who  seemed  like  bright  pigmies  in  the 
greatness  of  the  place.  It  impressed  my  childish  mind  with 
awe,  and  enabled  me  to  since  understand  the  feelings  of  our 
great  American  poet  who  wrote,  "The  groves  were  God's 
first  temples."  In  this  sublimely  beautiful  place  seven  or 
eight  were  baptized.  I  distinctly  remember  the  tall  girlish 
form  of  Ellen  Stephens,  afterwards  Mrs.  D.  L.  Layton,  as 
one  of  them,    I  remember  well  too  how  I  regarded  the  action 
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of  some  thoughtless  boys  who  threw  sticks  into  the  stream  for 
the  dogs  to  swim  after.  It  was  to  me  like  rank  desecration; 
however,  a  word  of  admonition  stopped  it. 

GEORGETOWN  WORK. 

In  referring  to  father's  various  sorts  of  jobs,  when  being  in 
Norval,  I  omitted  to  mention  his  work  in  Georgetown,  which 
was  five  miles  northwest  from  Norval.  He  built  a  large  over- 
shot water-wheel  for  George  Kennedy,  also  made  patterns 
for  his  foundry,  also  a  smaller  water-wheel  and  other  work 
for  Travis,  a  chair  and  furniture  maker,  from  whom  father 
bought  a  nice  rocking  chair,  my  preference,  on  account  of  the 
scroll-shaped  arms.  John  Mcintosh  was  going  to  George- 
town with  his  sleigh,  and  took  Edward  and  I  with  him,  to  see 
father  and  the  place  where  he  worked.  When  the  chair  was 
bought,  Edward  and  I  shoved  it  along  the  snow-covered  street 
to  T.  C.  Stephen's  store,  there  to  wait  till  Mcintosh  came  to 
take  us  and  chair  home,  which  is  now  in  William  Sterling's 
home.  At  the  store  we  made  our  first  and  very  pleasant 
acquaintance  with  D.  L.  Layton,  a  young  man  from  Nova 
Scotia,  afterwards  to  be  a  life-long  friend.  Father  also 
worked  for  William  Barber  and  Brothers,  about  the  first 
manufacturers  of  woolens  in  upper  Canada.  We  boys  used 
sometimes  to  walk  up  there  to  see  father,  and  deliver  some 
message.  The  factory  was  certainly  the  most  wonderful  thing 
I  had  ever  seen ;  the  spinning  jennies  were  the  greatest  won- 
ders. Father  had  rebuilt  two  of  them.  The  larger  self-acting 
7nules  were  then  unknown.  The  friendship  formed  with  this 
great  Barber  family  was  continued.  I  shared  in  it  at  Streets- 
ville  thirty  years  afterwards,  and  Edward  continues  it  to  the 
present  time. 

NORTHERN  JOURNEY. 

A  friend  of  father,  Findly  McNaughton,  came  from 
Hurontario  to  Toronto,  and  father  engaged  him,  to  come 
and  superintend  our  journey  to  the  North.  So  friend  Mc- 
Naughton engaged  James  Menzies  and  John  Mcintosh,  with 
their  horses  and  wagons,  to  take  us  by  Toronto  to  the  Holland 
Landing,  from  whence  we  would  go  by  boats  and  a  portage 
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journey  the  remaining  distance  of  sixty  miles  to  Hurontario. 
This  was  in  October,  1845.  To  pack  and  manage  our  house- 
hold goods  for  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  or  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  was  no  small  task,  but  mother  man- 
aged it  some  way  so  that  we  got  there  all  right.  It  was  a 
great  journey  for  us  in  those  times,  really  the  first  we  ever 
had.  We  boys  and  Mary  enjoyed  it  doubly,  both  in  prospect 
and  process.  The  interest  of  the  journey  really  began  when 
we  got  on  to  the  Dundas  Road.  This  old  government  high- 
way was  built  almost  in  advance  of  settlement;  between  To- 
ronto and  Dundas,  it  was  part  of  the  main  artery  of  travel, 
beginning  at  Brockville,  taking  in  Kingston,  Toronto,  Dun- 
das, and  on  to  the  west.  This  was  a  fine  graded  and  macad- 
amized road.  Our  teams  with  their  loads  could  make  some 
speed.  There  was  nearly  continuous  travel  here,  and  it  greatly 
increased,  and  the  macadam  surface  of  the  road  widened  as 
we  reached  Toronto.  Loaded  teams  had  their  place  on  the 
right  hand  side  of  road  center,  in  whichever  direction.  Fast 
going  teams  kept  the  outside  right  hand.  When  night  drew 
on,  the  steel  caulks  of  the  horseshoes  would  strike  fire  on  the 
broken  granite  and  flint;  the  wagon  tires  would  do  the  same, 
but  to  a  less  extent.  There  was  a  perpetual  tramp  of  horses 
and  a  rattle  of  wagons  that  was  exciting  to  us  in  a  great  degree. 
Coming  in  on  Queen  street,  Osgoode  Hall  attracted  our 
attention.  It  had  then  a  large  tin  covered  dome,  that  shone 
in  the  moonlight.  We  were  told  that  was  Lawyer's  Hall, 
which  was  the  old  name;  and  it  probably  then  was  the  only 
building  in  Toronto  deserving  particular  attention.  On  the 
northwest  corner  of  Yonge  and  Queen  streets,  we  put  up  for 
the  night;  and  slept  as  boys  can;  but  in  the  morning  we  were 
up  and  dressed  early,  and  away  down  to  the  harbor,  to  see  the 
steamboats  and  ships  as  we  called  them.  We  were  back  be- 
fore breakfast  and  went  again,  taking  Mary  with  us  to  see 
the  sights ;  and  as  we  did  not  leave  till  after  ten  o'clock,  we 
had  some  good  idea  of  Toronto's  appearance  in  1845;  at 
least  I  had.  Going  out  north  on  Yonge  street,  the  beautiful 
residences  and  well-kept  grounds,  along  with  the  historic 
places,  connected  with  the  rebellion  of  only  eight  years  before. 
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were  the  matters  of  Interest.  The  night  following  we  stopped 
at  Bond's  lake ;  where  in  the  morning,  on  my  own  account,  I 
took  my  first  boat  ride,  and  soon  had  others  with  me.  Near 
Holland  village  we  had  four  miles  of  awful  mud;  we  had  to 
hire  an  extra  team  for  each  wagon,  and  they  knew  how  to 
charge  for  their  work.  It  was  awful  mud,  Edward  undertook 
to  cross  the  road  and  got  stuck,  could  pull  up  neither  foot. 
John  went  to  help  him,  and  also  got  fast.  I,  standing  on  bet- 
ter ground,  got  hold  of  John's  hand,  and  pulled  them  out. 
We  arrived  at  the  steamboat  landing  on  the  Holland  river 
too  late  to  get  the  boat,  and  had  to  remain  there  two  days. 
Peter  McFee  kept  the  storehouse  and  wharf.  He  had  a  small 
rough  boat,  and  paddles,  that  we  boys  got  permission  to  use, 
and  Mr.  McNaughton  took  some  pains  to  show  us  how  to 
handle  it.  I  did  not  like  the  looks  of  that  sluggish,  dark- 
looking,  marshy-banked  stream,  so  unlike  the  Credit.  Even 
if  one  could  swim,  and  I  was  the  only  one  that  could,  it  would 
still  be  almost  impossible  to  get  through  mud  and  marsh  to 
any  standing  place,  so  we  were  careful  in  and  about  that  boat; 
but  it  gave  us  a  good  time  for  the  two  days'  stay.  The  night 
before  leaving  there  was  a  fall  of  eight  inches  of  soft  snow. 

At  length  we  were  on  the  steamer  Beaver,  a  short,  flat- 
bottomed  tub  with  side  wheels,  and  we  were  going  down  the 
Holland  river.  Down  would  be  hardly  proper  in  this  case, 
as  there  was  no  appreciable  current,  but  we  were  going  toward 
Lake  Simeon.  At  every  short  bend  the  steamer  would  run  her 
pug  nose  up  onto  the  marsh  and  stop,  and  the  men  stationed 
at  the  bow  would  shove  out  their  long  cedar  poles  with  their 
roots  on  them,  cut  off  a  foot  or  more  from  the  trunk,  this  root 
end  would  press  on  a  large  surface  of  the  soft  marsh,  making 
a  half  stable  base  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  men  pushing  the 
boat  around  into  the  channel.  As  there  were  many  of  these 
bends,  the  steamer  seemed  to  be  standing  half  the  time.  At 
some  places  the  whole  marsh  seemed  to  be  afloat,  as  the  waves 
from  the  steamer  heaved  it  up  and  down. 

When  we  came  to  the  open  lake  we  had  steady  going,  and 
in  about  six  hours  from  starting,  we  landed  at  Barrie.  Here 
on  the  wharf  were  two  boats'  crews,  that  had  come  from 
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Hurontarlo  to  meet  us,  to  carry  us  and  our  staff  as  well  as 
some  goods  for  Mr.  Jackson,  Hurontario's  main  proprietor. 
Their  boats  were  left  at  Willow  creek,  nine  miles  from  Bar- 
rie.  We  put  up  at  Bingham's  hotel,  and  Bingham's  teams 
took  us  to  Root's,  an  accommodation  farmer's  house,  where 
travelers  could  stay.  The  remaining  three  miles,  Root  was  to 
take  us  with  his  ox  teams.  This  whole  portage  road  of  nine 
miles,  was  opened  out  by  the  government  in  1812,  and  used 
to  transport  military  supplies  to  the  Upper  lakes.  Our  men 
saw  two  very  heavy  anchors  left  by  the  side  of  the  road  in 
that  war  time.  The  last  mile  or  two  of  this  road  was  a  cause- 
way in  a  swamp,  and  was  so  rotten  and  uncertain  that  no  one 
would  venture  horses  on  it,  for  fear  of  getting  their  legs 
broken,  and  being  rendered  useless.  Oxen,  being  slower, 
could  feel  their  way  better,  and,  if  injured,  could  recover. 
We  had  to  remain  about  two  days  at  Root's,  waiting,  I  judge, 
for  the  goods.  We  saw  oats  brought  in  from  the  field,  late  in 
October,  after  there  had  been  a  snow  fall  of  about  ten  Inches 
on  them,  when  in  our  country  the  latest  crops  were  in  six 
weeks  before.  We  thought  we  surely  were  getting  far  to  the 
North. 

Our  embarkation  on  Willow  creek  was  another  new  ex- 
perience. Our  smaller  boat  was  over  five  feet  beam  by  about 
eighteen  feet  long.  The  larger  was  over  seven  feet  beam  by 
twenty  feet  long.  It  appeared  much  too  large  for  the  cedar 
swamp.  The  surface  of  the  creek  was  nearly  level  with  the 
swamp.  The  willow  bushes  grew  on  each  side  and  touched 
each  other  in  midstream,  but  our  boats  by  paddling  or  pushing 
as  might  be  required  moved  lively  down  the  stream.  In  a  few 
hours  we  came  into  the  large  Nottawasaga  river,  here  the 
long  oars  could  be  used,  and  we  made  better  speed;  but  night 
soon  came  on  and  it  became  very  dark,  and  though  a  lookout 
man  was  kept  in  the  bow  we  began  to  hit  dangerous  snags; 
so  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  go  ashore,  and  camp  till  the  moon 
rose  about  midnight,  and  then  proceed;  so  with  a  great  fire, 
that  illuminated  the  great  high  trees,  making  them  seem 
bigger  and  higher  than  they  were,  we  spread  out  blankets  and 
were  soon  asleep.     It  seemed  but  a  short  time  till  we  were 
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turned  out,  the  moon  was  shining  on  the  river;  our  things 
were  gathered  into  the  boats,  and  cold  and  sleepy  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  voyage.  At  daybreak  we  passed  an  Indian 
home,  John  Jack's,  a  neat  lodge  in  a  little  clearing,  by  the 
bank  of  the  river,  which  was  broad  at  that  place.  Shortly 
after  that  we  went  down  three  miles  of  rapids,  where  good 
boating  skill  and  caution  were  required.  Our  big  boat  grazed 
bottom  twice.  At  the  end  of  the  rapids  we  passed  Carthy's 
sawmill.  Only  a  mill  and  a  house  but  no  settlers  to  be  seen. 
Soon  after  this  we  were  at  a  portage,  where  the  roar  of  the 
stormy  lake  could  be  heard,  so  there  was  small  probability  of 
our  making  the  lake  journey,  and  we  might  be  detained  two 
or  three  days  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  now  only  six  miles 
away.  On  this  account,  a  man  was  sent  across  this  portage  to 
Hurontario  seven  miles  away  to  get  and  bring  provisions  to  us 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  In  the  remaining  journey  down  the 
river,  we  had  a  narrow  bank  of  sand  hills  on  our  left,  separat- 
ing us  from  the  lake,  on  the  opposite  side  a  sloping  woodland. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  river,  our  men  and  we  boys  got  out,  and 
climbed  the  sand  bank  to  view  the  condition  of  the  lake.  The 
men  decided  that  their  boats  could  not  live  through  the  heavy 
breakers  meeting  the  current  of  the  river,  and  accordingly 
must  wait  till  the  storm  subsided.  While  moving  around  over 
this  sand  hill,  one  of  our  men  picked  up  a  musket  ball,  and, 
looking  around,  others  were  picked  up.  I  found  one  or  two, 
so  did  most  of  us,  and  the  question  was  where  did  the  balls 
come  from.  Some  of  more  knowing  ones  had  heard  there 
had  been  a  battle  there,  between  Americans  and  British  in  the 
war  of  1812.  Besides  this,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
we  could  see  the  sunken  wreck  of  a  large  schooner,  the  masts 
of  which  were  burned  off,  the  bow  and  stern  only  being  above 
water.  Some  of  our  men  with  their  boats  went  out  and  got 
onto  the  bow,  and  could  shake  the  whole  vessel.  I  would  have 
been  with  them  if  I  had  had  half  a  chance.  I  saw  it  then  from 
a  little  distance,  and  again  the  following  year.  Our  balls  were 
American  musket  balls,  fired  from  two  vessels  out  in  the  lake, 
at  the  British  schooner  that  we  saw  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  as  the  records  will  show. 
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We  had  left  our  home  at  Norval  Monday  morning.  This 
was  near  noon  on  the  next  Sunday,  we  had  nothing  to  eat 
since  the  eve  before.  Mother  had  provided  plenty  for  us, 
but  the  men  fell  on  to  our  store  and  cleaned  It  out.  We  were 
surely  hungry  then,  when  we  found  there  was  nothing  to  eat. 

It  was  finally  decided  that  we  three  boys  and  Mary,  and 
two  of  the  men  should  go  on  foot  around  by  the  beach,  to 
Hurontario,  twelve  miles  away,  and  the  remainder  stay  till 
the  storm  subsided,  and  come  by  the  boat.  So  we  started 
along  the  smooth  sand  beach;  near  the  water  it  was  hard  and 
made  easy  walking;  but  we  boys  kept  up  playing  a  game  with 
the  waves  on  the  shallow  sloping  beach,  the  waves  would 
run  four  or  five  rods  up  the  beach  and  retire  the  same  distance ; 
we  would  follow  out  the  receding  wave,  which  was  easy,  till 
we  met  the  advancing  wave,  which  required  our  best  speed 
to  keep  ahead  of  it;  but  frequently  we  would  be  caught,  and 
get  wet,  perhaps  to  the  knees.  Four  or  five  miles  of  that 
began  to  tire  us.  Mary's  sense  was  too  good  to  indulge  in 
that  risky  play. 

When  about  half  way  on  our  journey  we  met  father  and 
Duncan  Menzies,  son  of  the  elder,  going  to  meet  mother,  also 
the  man  on  horseback  with  the  provisions  for  those  left  behind. 
The  last  five  miles  was  a  stony  rough  beach,  sometimes  we  had 
to  leave  it  and  walk  in  the  thick  brushwood  and  over  streams 
on  a  log  or  pole.  Mary  could  not  do  this,  so  she  waded. 
Near  the  evening  we  got  to  our  destination;  but  Oh!  so 
tired.  I  guess  I  never  will  be  more  so,  till  I  tire  out  alto- 
gether. Edward  was  helped  by  the  hand,  and  John  had  to  be 
carried  for  a  while.  The  McNaughton  family  cared  for  us 
most  kindly,  and  we  were  soon  all  right;  the  second  day 
after  this  the  boats  arrived,  and  In  a  good  log  house  we  set 
up  our  family  life,  in  a  small  new  village,  on  the  lonely  shores 
of  Georgian  bay. 

NEW  HOME  BY  THE  LAKE 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  our  new  northern  life  was  inter- 
esting to  all  of  us.  We  had  father  with  us  now  all  the  time, 
and  there  were  excellent  friends,  George  Jackson,  the  pro- 
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prietor,  a  rarely  gifted  clever  man,  the  proprietor  of  the  whole 
place,  who  was  afterwards  member  of  the  Dominican  Parlia- 
ment, with  his  wife,  a  fine  English  lady,  but  no  children. 
These  were  as  democratic  as  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  I  had 
the  reading  of  any  book  in  his  library,  which,  though  small  and 
choice,  was  very  large  to  me.  He  would  question  me  on  what 
I  had  read,  and  was  pleased  to  get  good  answers.  He  and 
wife,  with  the  McNaughtons,  Comptons,  and  father  and 
mother,  made  a  small  Christian  congregation  of  eight,  that 
attended  worship  every  Lord's  day,  father  generally  presiding. 
All  the  men  could  share  in  the  exercises.  Of  course,  the 
women  had  no  sort  of  a  part,  but  singing,  and  were  but  little 
good  at  that.  The  youngsters  made  up  for  them  pretty  well, 
but  were  not  encouraged,  as  they  should  have  been.  There 
were  just  five  other  families,  who,  though  attending  some- 
times, seemed  to  think  our  meetings  too  good  for  them. 
Father's  work  was  in  finishing  a  large  storehouse  which  was 
begun  after  we  arrived,  and  keeping  the  mills  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition.  Not  being  needed  much  the  following  sum- 
mer, he  got  a  job  of  putting  in  a  run  of  mill  stones  and  bolting 
machinery,  in  an  addition  to  the  back  end  of  a  saw  mill  for 
Nulty  &  Webster,  eighteen  miles  south  and  east,  on  the  Mad 
river.  Duncan  Menzies  and  I  went  with  father.  A  horse 
and  cart  worked  its  way  through  the  woods  with  the  tool 
chest  and  our  belongings. 

This  was  just  a  hole  in  a  heavy  thick  woods  of  the  Mad 
River  Valley.  In  enlarging  the  clearing  they  had  to  be  care- 
ful to  prevent  trees  falling  on  the  mill.  I  was  the  only  boy, 
except  a  three-year-old,  the  son  of  the  only  woman,  Mrs. 
Bennet,  a  widow  who  got  the  meals,  and  made  the  beds  for 
the  dozen  men  about  the  place.  She  afterwards  got  help 
when  the  work  increased. 

This  excelled  every  other  place  I  ever  was  in  for  pestilent 
flies,  from  the  nearly  microscopic  gnat,  through  all  the  grades 
of  black  flies,  musquitoes,  deer  flies,  cattle  flies,  grey  horse 
flies,  up  to  the  great,  red-bellied  blood  suckers,  as  big  as  a 
bumblebee.  We  generally  kept  smudge  about  where  we  were 
working,  having  it  in  some  old  kettle  or  pan.     The  dried 
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fungus  that  grows  on  rotten  logs  makes  a  smoke  the  flies  can't 
stand,  and  it  is  not  so  bad  for  men.  Mad  river  had  an  abun- 
dance of  fine  trout,  and,  of  course,  I  liked  fishing;  but  then  was 
the  time,  when  absorbed  in  catching  fish,  for  the  flies  to  catch 
me.  When  pulling  in  the  beauties,  I  would  suffer  the  flies  till 
nature  could  stand  it  no  longer,  with  gnats  and  black  flies 
crawling  through  one's  hair  and  going  down  inside  your  shirt, 
biting  all  the  time,  and  musquitoes  sticking  their  bills  through 
your  summer  clothes  all  over.  I  would  wade  ashore,  throw 
down  the  rod  and  myself  on  the  ground,  and  roll  over,  fairly 
howling  with  pain.  Three  days  before  we  left  we  had  an 
inundation  of  flees,  which  for  the  time  outdid  the  flies;  but 
our  mill  was  done  and  we  gladly  retreated.  The  pleased 
people  were  the  settlers  coming  in  with  a  bushel  or  so  of  their 
new  wheat  on  their  backs  to  get  flour  and  have  good  bread, 
which  perhaps  they  had  not  tasted  for  a  month,  living  on 
potatoes  and  milk  and  butter  and  greens.  That  mill  was  the 
simplest,  most  original  thing  for  grinding  and  bolting  flour 
that  we  ever  made,  perhaps  father's  little  mill  beat  it.  How- 
ever, it  served  its  day  finely. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  after  a  three  months'  absence 
father  and  I  had  a  cordial  welcome  home,  and  we  enjoyed  it 
equally.  I  found  the  boys,  Edward  and  John,  had  become 
regular  water  dogs;  they  had  learned  to  swim.  They  had 
gotten  roof  troughs  from  a  torn-down  shanty,  and  each  boy 
in  town  had  a  boat  of  his  own.  The  little  harbor  swarmed 
with  craft.  Mr.  Jackson  had  sold  his  interest  to  McGlashan 
Bros.  &  Cox  Co.,  the  latter,  a  swearing  rough  man,  being  super- 
intendent. This  was  a  great  change.  The  village  adopted  the 
style  of  the  boss.  Under  Jackson's  regime,  oaths  were  not 
heard.  Under  Cox's,  they  were  common.  Sister  Rachel  was 
born  this  summer  of  1846. 

Father  built  a  nice  dwelling  house  for  McGlashan,  as  re- 
ferred to  previously,  that  he  never  occupied. 

In  the  fall  of  1846  Owen  Sound  became  a  good  market  for 
lumber,  and  Hurontario  had  abundance  to  sell,  so  a  big  scow 
was  fitted  up  to  carry  it.  It  could  sail  before  the  wind  and 
but  little  else,  without  being  pushed  by  poles  or  oars,  which 
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was  rather  impracticable.  One  trip  was  made  in  the  summer 
time  all  right.  The  second  time  the  scow  was  blown  out  past 
the  Christian  island  and  to  the  north  shore,  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  from  her  destination.  It  was  feared  the  scow  and  its 
two  men  were  lost.  A  good  sail  boat  and  two  good  sailor  men 
were  sent  to  find  them ;  they  went  to  the  Christian  island,  and 
returned,  not  learning  anything.  They  were  too  superstitious 
and  fearful,  so  father  was  sent  with  them.  He  made  thorough 
work,  and  found  the  lost  men  more  than  half  way  home,  and 
soon  returned  with  them,  leaving  the  scow  in  the  nearest 
harbor. 

SECOND  HOME  BY  THE  LAKE 

After  Mr.  Jackson  left,  father  had  no  interest  in  Huron- 
tario.  It  was  the  same  with  all  the  better  citizens.  Compton, 
after  a  year  or  two,  went  back  to  Toronto.  The  Hallock 
and  McNaughton  families  went  to  Wisconsin  in  the  summer 
of  1847.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  father  moved  to  St. 
Vincent,  having  purchased  William  Hallock's  place  of  fifty 
acres,  three  miles  north  of  Meaford,  on  the  lake  shore.  This 
suited  mother  immensely.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  farm, 
and  it  fronted  on  the  lake  close  to  it,  so  that  it  reminded  her 
of  old  Scotland,  and  the  sea ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  very 
natural  place  for  Trouts,  who  could  also  catch  their  splendid 
namesakes  in  the  clear  lake  before  us. 

But  as  a  farm  it  was  not  very  inviting,  four  or  five  acres 
were  irregularly  cleared;  there  were  no  fences,  and  no  culti- 
vated portion,  a  small  log  house  and  a  small  log  barn,  and 
four  or  five  more  acres  chopped  and  slashed  down.  Father 
spent  a  month  or  two  with  us  with  our  first  hired  farmer  man, 
to  start  putting  things  in  order,  and  then  went  off  to  work  at 
building.  He  made  a  small  dwelling  house  for  Mr.  Jackson 
at  the  end  of  his  store.  D.  L.  Layton  was  clerk  for  Mr. 
Jackson ;  father  built  a  small  nice  house  for  him,  into  which 
he  brought  his  bride,  Ellen  Stephens,  I  think  in  the  winter  of 
1848  and  49.  In  1848  Chantler's  big  mill  was  built,  and  a 
sawmill  for  John  Wilson  of  Sydenham.  I  worked  on  Layton's 
house  and  Chantler's  mill,  and  a  short  time  at  Wilson's,  and 
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in  midwinter  father  and  I  made  a  visit  to  grandfathers,  being 
the  last  time  that  we  saw  him;  this  has  been  referred  to  in 
grandfather's  career.  In  the  summer  of  1850  father  built  a 
flour  mill  for  Wilson.  I  as  well  as  Edward  worked  on  this 
job.  I  had  access  to  two  bound  volumes  of  Mechanics  and 
Engineer's  Magazines  owned  by  Duncan  Sinclair,  and,  when 
leaving,  father  purchased  them  for  me.  They  were  published 
in  Glascow  in  1841  and  1842.  One  of  them  had  a  picture 
of  a  flying  machine,  a  monoplane,  with  a  propeller  and  an 
engine  and  boiler,  but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  never  flew; 
but  they  were  on  the  right  trail. 

Since  I  am  practically  giving  the  story  of  my  own  life  along 
with  father's  and  the  family,  it  would  be  well  to  refer  to 
some  of  the  journeys  made  in  those  days,  when  boys  and 
everyone  else  had  to  be  good  for  all  their  capabilities. 

In  moving  to  St.  Vincent,  in  the  spring  of  1847,  father  and 
Ed  and  I,  with  a  good  boat,  made  the  first  voyage  with  some 
of  our  belongings,  in  the  early  spring,  before  the  ice  banks  and 
the  ice  fields  were  entirely  gone.  With  sailing  and  some  row- 
ing, we  made  the  twenty-eight  miles  in  the  day.  The  second 
journey  the  whole  family,  except  myself,  went  in  the  boat.  I, 
with  Norman  Hallock,  a  boy  of  my  age,  thirteen,  were  to 
drive  up  the  cattle,  that  is  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  cows. 
The  first  eight  miles  they  had  to  be  driven  on  the  beach,  a 
good  part  of  which  was  a  wide  sand  beach,  a  part  narrow  and 
rocky,  and  some  places  we  had  to  drive  through  the  woods. 
This  first  end  of  the  journey,  the  cows  were  determined  to 
turn  back  on  us  at  every  possible  chance,  and  it  took  most  of 
the  day  to  get  the  advance  of  eight  miles  to  Brazer's  bay, 
where  lame  Tom  Stephens  with  his  large  family  lived,  and 
where  we  remained  all  night.  They  said  I  was  driving  cattle 
all  night.  There  I  first  saw  Maria  Frame,  a  beautiful,  slender, 
red-cheeked  girl,  a  year  or  more  older  than  I.  On  the  next 
day  the  cattle  were  much  more  easily  driven,  but  we  often 
had  a  very  blind  road,  that  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  open  woods  through  which  it  went.  There  were  only 
three  settlers  on  this  remaining  twenty  miles;  we  made  it  in 
the  day. 
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In  the  summer  time,  milk  cows  and  working  oxen  were  the 
only  animals  we  kept  close  watch  of.    Young  cattle  might  be 
seen  occasionally,  when  the  snow  came,  in  the  fall,  they  would 
come  in.    Our  oxen,  not  being  used  for  some  time,  strayed 
away.    We  found  one  ox  four  miles  off.    The  other  had  left 
him ;  he  had  been  raised  in  a  different  part  of  the  county,  thirty 
miles  off,  in  a  straight  line.    It  was  my  job  to  find  him.    I 
traced  him  from  one  settlement  to  another  for  fifteen  miles, 
in  the  direction  of  his  old  home.    Sometimes  I  would  be  away 
from  home  nearly  a  week.    The  old  women  were  my  best 
informants  and  advisors.    They  would  tell  me  which  way  to 
go,  and  where  to  inquire,  but  told  me  I  should  never  attempt 
to  hunt  the  woods.    I  hardly  needed  that  advice.    They  said, 
"A  strange  woods  would  be  risky  enough  for  a  good  man, 
let  alone  a  boy."    One  woman  came  with  me,  and  started  me 
to  the  next  settlement  two  miles  away,  on  a  blaze  that  she  had 
made  by  scraping  the  bark  off  the  small  trees  with  a  carving 
knife,  so  that  you  could  follow  those  blazed  trees  ahead  of  you 
and  come  out  all  right.     Now  she  said,  "If  you  should  lose 
this  blaze,  you  know  the  river  is  on  your  right  hand,  and  you 
can  keep  along  within  sight  of  it,  and  you'll  come  out  all 
right."    I  was  told,  "Oh  yes,  we  saw  that  ox  with  our  young 
cattle,  but  you  can't  tell  where  the  cattle  or  he  is  now,  he  may 
be  halfway  to  Osprey,  where  he  was  raised,  you  won't  see 
him  till  snow  falls."    I  went  home  and  reported;  then  was 
sent  to  Osprey  with  Hiram   Mallony  for  company,  a  boy 
about  two  years  younger  than  I ;  we  went  to  Osprey  and  noti- 
fied the  former  owner  of  the  loss,  and  to  look  out  for  him,  and 
let  us  know.    This  was  done,  and  when  winter  came  on  I  went 
and  got  him.    In  the  course  of  the  fall,  father  had  sold  both 
the  oxen  to  Wilson  Mallory  as  beeves ;  so  Hiram  Mallory  and 
I  took  old  Buck,  his  mate,  a  fine  old  fellow,  to  Owen  Sound, 
eighteen  miles  in  a  straight  line,  but  those  old  roads  were  never 
straight.    The  central  part  was  great  stretches  of  solid  woods. 
Owen  Sound  had  Hill  street  and  Poulett  street  fairly  well 
opened;  houses  and  stores  were  among  the  trees.    Our  ox 
was  delivered  to  Hiram  Kilborn,  who  had  a  tannery  near  the 
site  of  the  present  swing  bridge.    I  was  unexpectedly  pleased 
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to  meet  my  old  Norval  teacher,  William  Miller,  also  some 
of  the  Stephens's.  Next  morning,  being  Sunday,  Valentine 
Brown,  an  apprentice  of  Kilborn's,  who  was  two  years  or  more 
my  senior,  and  a  chum  of  his,  got  a  boat  to  show  us  around. 
We  went  down  the  Sydenham,  and  up  the  Indian  river,  as  far 
as  our  boat  could  go,  both  being  in  their  native  original  beauty ; 
also  to  the  Indian  village,  and  Boyd's  wharf,  and  back  to 
Kilborn's.  Tine,  as  he  was  usually  called,  regarding  himself 
as  a  town  boy  and  us  as  backwoods  kids,  tried  to  fool  us 
once,  and  nearly  succeeded.  After  dinner  we  two  boys  legged 
it  smartly  back  home.  In  a  new  country,  as  that  part  of 
Canada  was  at  that  time,  there  were  constant  demands  on  one's 
initiative  courage  and  endurance,  boys  and  men,  and  women 
as  well.  We  were  ten  or  twelve  years  behind  the  earliest 
settlers;  we  had  an  easy  time,  compared  to  them.  Some  of 
them  encountered  nearly  every  sort  of  hardship  that  humanity 
could  suffer. 

THE  PIONEER  HOSTELRY 

I  must  diverge  from  my  main  story  to  tell  about  one  old 
couple  of  the  olden  time,  whom  everybody  in  all  that  region 
up  into  the  fifties  knew.  I  never  heard  his  first  name,  he  was 
known  as  Brock,  sometimes  old  Brock,  and  often  by  way  of 
compliment.  General  Brock,  after  Canada's  old  war  governor. 
His  wife's  name  was  Electra;  and  an  adopted  orphan  girl's 
name  was  Clarissa.  He  was  a  true  woodsman,  and  did  not 
care  to  be  anything  else.  He  advanced  into  the  woods  nearly 
twenty  miles  beyond  settlements.  A  nice,  low  log  house  was 
built  and  covered  with  troughs.  An  acre  or  two  of  land  was 
cleared,  so  that  he  could  raise  a  patch  of  potatoes,  and  corn 
and  some  wheat,  of  which  he  could  use  but  little  for  want  of  a 
mill  to  grind  it.  A  sparkling  mountain  stream  a  few  rods  away, 
that  did  not  freeze  in  winter  time,  supplied  him  with  the  best 
water.  He  kept  a  few  pigs  that  could  root  their  own  living 
most  all  the  time,  winter  or  summer.  A  few  head  of  cattle, 
with  the  help  of  some  beaver  meadow  hay,  could  do  the  same. 
He  was  not  much  of  a  hunter,  but  little  skill  was  needed  to 
occasionally  bring  down  a  deer.    The  wolves  and  bears  were 
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sometimes  hard  on  his  pigs,  often  chasing  them  up  to  his  door, 
but  this  did  not  worry  him. 

Seemingly  nothing  disturbed  him.  From  some  of  his  biggest 
log  heaps  he  burned  a  little  lime,  with  the  mortar  of  which  he 
plastered  the  chinks  of  his  house,  and  built  his  broad,  low 
chimney,  and  whitewashed  the  house  inside  and  out.  Large 
flag  stones  from  the  creek  formed  the  hearth,  and  a  few  in 
front  of  his  door  kept  away  the  mud.  Split  planks  formed  the 
house  floor,  so  with  all  its  crudeness  there  was  a  good  measure 
of  neatness  and  comfort.  He  had  three  or  four  little  log 
shacks  for  his  stock.  I  think  only  one  had  a  roof  on  it.  On 
the  other  there  were  poles  thrown  across,  and  a  stack  of  beaver 
meadow  hay  built  on  top  served  for  a  roof  and  a  hay  mow. 
Also  the  hay  was  supposed  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  cattle, 
but  they  learned  to  climb  up  aainst  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
pull  off  the  hay  all  around;  and  if  the  snow  got  deep  they 
would  be  able  to  reach  higher  and  get  most  all  of  it,  but  that 
did  not  matter,  it  only  saved  the  trouble  of  feeding  them.  It 
was  evident  that  at  the  first  he  must  have  had  some  ambition 
to  keep  a  house  of  accommodation.  The  place  was  admirably 
suited  for  it,  being  on  the  surveyed  line  of  a  great  government 
road;  but  he  never  seemed  to  prepare  for  it.  When  settlers 
began  coming  in,  and  had  to  stop  at  his  place,  he  gave  them 
the  best  help  he  could,  and  generally  let  them  pay  their  own 
price.  When  crowded  too  hard,  he  managed  to  build  a  small 
addition  to  his  house,  and  an  increase  to  his  stable  room.  Had 
he  squarely  met  the  needs  of  the  times,  he  might  have  been 
well-to-do.  Finally  when  the  whole  country  was  well  settled 
up,  the  settlers  petitioned  the  government  to  grant  him  the 
lot  on  which  he  lived,  which  was  done.  They  also  clubbed 
together,  enlarged  his  clearing,  and  built  a  good  log  house, 
where  the  two  could  live  with  comfort,  but  the  backwoods 
style  belonged  to  them,  and  stayed  by  them ;  and  Clarissa,  the 
girl,  now  becoming  older,  and  though  always  short  on  sense, 
still  had  enough  left  to  help  ease  down  the  mortal  exit  of  the 
old  folks,  and  take  her  chance  for  care  on  the  kindness  of 
neighbors.  I  first  met  these  folks  in  the  fall  of  1847  when 
hunting  the  ox.    They  had  killed  a  pig  a  few  days  before,  and 
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had  cured  the  body  meat,  and  were  living  on  the  extras.  That 
night  for  supper  we  had  the  feet.  There  was  just  one  foot 
apiece,  we  picked  the  bones  and  counted  them,  and  in  answer 
to  their  questions  I  told  the  progress  of  the  settlements,  and 
from  the  occasional  newspapers  could  give  them  the  news  of 
the  times.  They  contributing  their  share,  thus  old  and  young, 
we  were  all  nibbling,  chatting  children,  comfortably  enjoying 
ourselves  together. 

ST.  VINCENT  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

Father  was  never  long  in  any  place  without  seeking  religious 
affiliation  or  making  some.  So  considering  the  prospect  in 
St.  Vincent,  he  thought  the  likeliest  way  was  to  renew  his  old 
acquaintance  with  old  Elder  McLaren,  who  had  baptized 
him  in  Erin.  The  old  man,  with  several  sons  and  daughters, 
had  come  north  in  advance  of  us,  and  along  with  a  few  neigh- 
bors of  like  mind,  met  as  a  Baptist  congregation,  at  McLaren's 
point  or  later  cape  Rich,  which  was  six  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  us.  We  had  a  boat  which  we  used  for  a  little  fishing,  and 
as  our  principal  means  of  travel.  So  after  we  became  settled 
in  our  new  home,  and  there  came  a  Sunday  of  nice  weather, 
father  and  the  whole  family  took  the  boat,  and  we  rowed  up 
to  the  point.  We  got  there  before  their  meeting  time,  and 
were  most  heartily  received,  as  old  friends  should  have  been. 
At  the  meeting  father  was  called  upon  for  the  principal  speak- 
ing. There  was  no  communion  service  that  day.  They  said 
they  had  no  wine.  By  a  pressing  invitation  we  remained  to 
dinner,  and  throughout  the  afternoon,  getting  home  for  sup- 
per. This  Sunday  journey  was  made  several  times  during 
the  summer.  They  were  always  kind,  but  religiously  not 
approachable.  Father  finally  asked  one  of  the  members  if 
they  refrained  from  having  communion  on  his  and  mother's 
account,  and  was  told  that  was  the  case.  So  he  abandoned 
that  effort,  and  endeavored  to  start  a  meeting  in  our  own 
house.  I  don't  remember  the  first  meeting.  I  think  probably 
Brother  Layton  was  the  only  member  besides  father  and 
mother.  But  father  advertised  himself  and  some  neighbors 
came.    Then  the  acquaintance  of  John  Williams  was  made, 
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who  was  another  member,  then  Richard  and  Joseph  Cox, 
members  of  the  McLaren  Church,  called  in  on  us  two  or  three 
times,  and  afterwards  joined.  Before  this  we  built  an  addition 
to  our  house,  and  had  a  living  room  eighteen  by  eighteen  feet 
that  was  regarded  as  fine  for  meetings.  Also  meetings  were 
held  at  Brother  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
McDonald  were  baptized  in  the  Big  Head  river  at  Williams. 
Not  long  afterwards  at  the  same  place  James  Dunn  was  bap- 
tized. The  next  spring,  the  last  Lord's  day  in  April,  1849, 
sister  Mary  and  John  took  up  the  matter  of  the  response  to 
the  Christ  call,  John  taking  the  lead.  Mary  talked  the  subject 
over  with  a  neighbor  girl,  Mary  Mallory,  who  was  already 
on  the  same  move,  but  her  uncle  said  she  must  leave  his  home 
if  she  did.  I  learned  of  all  this,  and  judged  it  was  my  time 
to  fall  in.  Father  asked  each  of  us  separately  why  we  were 
taking  this  course.  John  and  Mary  answered  because  they 
wanted  to  obey  the  Savior  and  have  remission  of  sins.  My 
reply  was  that  I  knew  it  was  the  right  course,  and  I  might  as 
well  being  it  now  (cool  philosophy  as  usual) .  Father  was  not 
pleased  with  my  reply  as  well  as  with  the  others.  Neither  was 
I  pleased,  and  after  long,  hard  thinking  concluded  that  I  was 
not  ready  for  such  a  great  stop,  but  when  the  time  came  to  act, 
my  will  dropped  itself  on  the  right  side.  There  were  a  num- 
ber of  others  besides  us  to  be  baptized.  The  baptisms  were 
to  be  in  the  lake  in  front  of  our  place.  I  went  with  father  in 
the  morning  and  showed  him  the  best  place.  The  settlers 
learned  of  all  this  and  spread  the  information  widely,  and 
our  house  was  crowded  not  inside  alone,  but  outside  as  well. 
Next  Sunday  morning  after  this,  Mrs.  Layton,  when  passing 
the  house  where  Mary  Mallory  lived,  saw  her  in  the  garden 
and  beckoning  her  to  the  fence,  asked  if  she  still  wished  to  be 
baptized.  She  said,  "Yes."  "Then  come  with  me  and  you 
will  not  want  a  home."  She  climbed  over  the  fence  and  came 
to  the  meeting.  Her  uncle  saw  her  baptized,  and  true  to  his 
word,  told  her  Monday  morning  to  get  her  clothes  and  get 
out.  She  had  a  better  home  than  the  one  she  left  and  the 
conviction  of  duty  done. 
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Quite  frequently  men  that  father  hired,  or  apprentices, 
became  Christians,  or  if  denominationally  so,  they  became 
Disciples  of  Christ;  it  was  almost  uniformly  the  case  with 
girls  employed  by  mother,  and  it  was  the  same  with  others. 
I  have  referred  to  Mrs.  Layton  who  cared  so  kindly  and  help- 
fully for  Mary  Mallory  who  after  a  few  years  left  her,  agree- 
ably to  both;  and  Sister  Layton  engaged  for  her  help  a  young 
tall  slim  girl  of  fifteen  years,  Jane  Clark,  daughter  of  one-eyed 
Clark,  of  Euphrasia.  He  was  the  oldest  of  six  brothers,  that 
had  lately  come  from  northern  Ireland.  Each  taking  up  two 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  one  settlement  in  Euphrasia.  They 
were  big,  strong  men,  and  orangemen,  who  are  always  a  self- 
assertive  and  superloyal  crowd,  ready  for  fight  if  fighting  was 
to  be  done.  These  Clarks  were  for  a  time  the  terror  of  the 
settlement ;  particularly  at  logging  bees  or  barn-raisings.  This 
Clark  daughter  when  she  began  with  Mrs.  Layton  had  little 
besides  good  native  energy  and  natural  good  sense ;  but  she 
learned  not  only  good  housekeeping  but  books  and  writing,  as 
Mrs.  Layton  had  her  devote  an  hour  each  day  helping  her  in 
her  rudimentary  reading  and  writing.  All  this  time  the  story 
of  Jesus  was  not  left  out,  and  Jane  Clark  was  soon  a  candi- 
date for  baptism.  She  lived  with  Mrs.  Layton  three  years 
and  went  home  again.  But  once  in  a  month  or  two  she  would 
walk  the  seven  miles  to  Meaford  on  a  Saturday  evening  and 
remain  with  Mrs.  Layton  over  night,  and  as  had  been  her 
custom  would  come  with  them  the  remaining  three  miles  to 
meeting.  Not  long  after  this,  we  heard  she  was  married,  and 
for  nearly  three  years  we  never  saw  her.  We  thought  most 
likely  she  had  been  reabsorbed  into  the  old  Clark  style.  But 
one  Sunday  morning  at  meeting  time,  being  out  in  our  yard 
we  heard  loud  strange  bells  in  the  distance.  We  knew  most 
every  one's  bells  by  their  tone,  and  watching  we  saw  emerge 
from  the  woods  a  fine  span  of  big  grey  horses,  and  as  they 
trotted  on  in  fine  form,  we  saw  a  bran-new  handsomely  painted 
farmer's  sleigh.  The  driver  we  saw  was  a  stranger,  and  the 
woman  was  veiled,  and  to  our  further  wonder,  they  turned 
up  to  our  house,  and  when  landing  in  our  yard,  we  saw  we 
had  Jane  Clark,  her  two  babies  and  her  husband  before  us. 
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They  had  bought  their  new  sleigh  the  week  previous,  and 
this  was  their  first  ten-mile  journey  in  it.  It  is  needless  to  tell 
how  welcome  she  was  in  that  congregation.  The  young  man, 
modest  and  quiet,  simply  looked  on,  but  took  it  all  in.  Some 
years  afterwards,  Jane  wanted  some  preaching  in  Euphrasia 
and  in  a  short  time  a  congregation  of  second  generation  Clarks 
and  their  connections  and  others  was  formed,  Jane  Clark's 
husband,  (I  have  forgotten  his  name)  being  one  of  the  leaders, 
and  I  know  it  continues  to  this  time.  This  is  a  sample  of  the 
close  home  missionary  work  of  the  early  days.  Now-a-days 
this  work  is  done  away  beyond  arm's  lengths.  Not  individu- 
alistic, but  in  the  aggregate,  by  our  chosen  representatives. 
Social  distinction  now  cuts  off  our  employees,  particularly  if 
they  are  house  workers ;  a  great  many  ladies  don't  want  their 
servants  to  be  in  the  same  church  with  them.  Mrs.  Layton 
justly  regarded  herself  as  at  the  top  of  whatever  might  be 
called  society  in  Meaford,  but  this  did  not  hinder  her  from 
recognizing  the  wide  and  high  level  of  Christian  democracy, 
where  all  mistresses  and  servants,  male  and  female,  all  are  one 
in  Christ  Jesus. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK  AND  BUSINESS. 

The  Trout  family  history  is  closely  interwoven  with  the 
history  of  the  St.  Vincent,  afterwards  the  Meaford,  congrega- 
tion of  Disciples  of  Christ.  Also  other  small  efforts  in  that 
direction,  at  places  where  father  had  jobs  of  work.  When 
at  Wilson's  mill,  meetings  were  held  at  Archibald  McLaren's, 
a  son  of  the  old  man,  that  refused  father  communion  with 
him.  This  son  had  a  Disciple  wife,  so  he  was  openminded  to 
new  settings  of  the  truth.  A  small  congregation  was  formed 
there  that  continued  about  ten  years.  We  built  a  barn  for 
W.  Whitelaw  and  he  attended  meetings  and  was  baptized  as 
well  as  nearly  all  his  family.  At  Durham,  where  we  had  a 
large  contract  of  mill  work  for  an  estate  of  which  T.  J.  Leg- 
gett  was  the  Manager,  similar  work  was  done.  On  father's 
first  business  visit,  after  the  business  talk  was  completed, 
Leggett  inquired  as  to  father's  religious  affiliations.  Father 
replied  that  he  was  a  Disciple.    "Well,"  Leggett  replied,  "I 
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judge  we  are  all  disciples,  or  at  least  we  ought  to  be."  "Yes," 
father  returned,  "we  certainly  ought  to  be."  But  Leggett 
wanted  further  definition  and  father  went  on  setting  out  the 
Disciples'  position.  Coming  to  baptism,  he  interrupted 
father:  "Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  immerse  people,  that  is 
burying  them  entirely  under  the  water?"  "Certainly  I  do," 
said  father.  They  were  on  the  bank  of  the  Saugeen  river. 
"Now  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  that  you  would  take  a  fine  lady 
out  there  and  bury  her  under  that  water?"  "I  do."  "Well! 
Well !  that  is  an  unheard  of  thing  to  me."  Yet,  I  think  it  was 
less  than  three  months  till  he  and  wife  were  so  buried  in  the 
same  river.  A  small  body  met  at  Durham,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Jackson  being  among  them,  they  continuing  for  the 
six  months  or  more  that  we  remained  there,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  afterwards. 

It  was  the  fall  and  winter  of  1851  and  1852  that  we  were 
at  Durham.  Previous  to  this  time  we  had  a  barn  building 
time.  One  for  John  Ward,  Peter  Emory,  William  Laycock, 
Bryan  Laycock  and  James  Laycock  and  two  for  Whitelaw. 
Also  a  big  fine  house  for  Whitelaw  in  the  later  half  of  1852. 
And  in  the  early  summer  of  1852  we  built  Walter's  grist  mill. 
This  was  thirteen  miles  from  the  lake,  and  three  miles  beyond 
the  nearest  settler.  A  mill  built  for  two  runs  of  stones,  but 
only  one  put  in  by  us.  A  mill  with  only  one  iron  wheel  and 
shaft — the  stone  pinion  and  spindle,  and  only  one  belt,  which 
drove  the  smut  machine.  It  was  wooden  shafts  and  wooden 
geared  wheels  throughout  the  mill.  This  old  style  was  ex- 
cusable when  it  is  understood  that  there  was  not  a  passable 
wagon  road  into  the  mill.  The  stones  and  gudgeons  being 
brought  in  in  the  winter  time.  Our  Sundays  were  spent  ex- 
ploring the  woods  and  waterfalls  if  the  weather  was  fine;  if 
not,  they  were  spent  in  reading  the  few  books  we  brought  in 
with  us.  In  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1853  we  built  a 
flour  mill  for  C.  R.  Sing  in  Singhamton;  from  this  job  I  was 
sent  alone  to  do  some  repairs  to  a  sawmill  on  the  Batteau  Creek 
for  Marshall  Stephens — my  first  job  without  a  boss.  The 
only  work  I  can  think  of  for  the  summer  of  1 85  3  was Neeland's 
barn.    There  was  other  work  of  importance,  but  I  do  not  re- 
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member  it.  But  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  father,  John 
Mclnnis  and  I,  went  to  Creemore  to  get  out  the  timber  for  a 
big  three-run  merchant  mill,  and  also  to  get  out  timber  and 
build  a  sawmill  on  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  that  father 
bought,  I  then  coming  twenty  years  of  age,  hewed  all  the 
timber,  for  both  those  mills.  Though  moderately  tall,  I  was 
the  lightest  of  any  of  my  brothers,  seldom  weighing  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  often  less,  but  this  winter's  work  will  not 
be  forgotten.  During  the  first  two  weeks  every  principal  part 
of  my  body  had  its  turn  in  being  most  painfully  tired.  The 
axe  usually  weighs  eight  pounds,  the  work  is  done  in  an  in- 
clined position,  the  weight  of  body  resting  mainly  on  one  leg. 
Sometimes  all  the  strength  of  arms  and  body  were  needed, 
again  only  light  strokes  were  required,  but  always  the  axe  was 
worked  and  sustained  in  a  position  more  or  less  strained. 

After  the  first  two  weeks,  however,  I  got  seasoned  to  my 
job,  and,  as  my  work  was  constantly  improving  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  it  became  more  interesting.  The  memory  of 
those  grand  and  seemingly  illimitable  forests  of  great  pines 
and  magnificent  hardwoods  is  even  now  inspiring  and  stimu- 
lating. 

Up  to  this  time,  1854,  father's  experience  and  judgment  in 
matters  of  business  and  mechanics  had  met  successfully  every 
demand  made  upon  them.  His  work  showing  good  skill  and 
judgment  and  always  bringing  satisfactory  results.  But  it 
was  largely  pioneer  work  or  its  immediate  outgrowth,  which 
his  progressive  mind  was  equal  to.  But  now  we  are  coming 
to  a  time  when  the  progress  of  the  country  is  leaving  the 
pioneers  behind.  A  time  when  the  educated  and  city-trained 
engineer  and  millwright  was  needed.  This  new  merchant 
flour  mill  was  the  second  of  its  style  in  that  country.  It  was 
to  have  iron  shafting  nearly  throughout.  The  sawmill  we 
were  building  was  also  an  advance  on  former  mills.  It  was 
to  be  driven  by  a  large  slow-running  pitch-back  wheel,  neces- 
sitating intermediate  machinery  to  obtain  the  necessary  speed 
for  a  good  smart  mill.  As  it  was  built  for  ourselves  we  con- 
sidered every  possible  economy  in  construction.    To  its  great 
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detriment,  we  cut  down  all  we  could  on  the  foundry  and 
machine  shop  bills,  making  wooden  pulleys  where  we  should 
have  had  iron.  After  starting,  some  changes  were  found 
necessary,  and  the  mill  was  set  to  work.  Uncle  John,  who 
had  considerable  former  experience  in  old  style  simple  single- 
geared  mills,  was  appointed  to  run  it  at  a  certain  rate  per 
thousand  feet  of  sawed  lumber.  Father  being  good  for  im- 
portant repairs.  There  were  frequent  breakdowns,  which 
discouraged  both  father  and  Uncle  John,  In  the  meantime, 
J.  D.  Stephens  and  Marshall  had  an  eye  for  the  property  and 
made  father  a  good  offer  to  purchase,  which  he  accepted  and 
which,  so  far,  was  good.  Then  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1854  we  began  the  construction  of  the  big  flouring 
mill.  Aunt  Harriet  was  mistress  of  the  big  boarding  house. 
Her  oldest  son,  Sam,  worked  for  father.  Her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Julia,  and  Cousin  Rachel  McKee  were  the  helpers,  and  a 
pair  of  sturdy  girls  they  were,  particularly  Julia,  who  would 
not  object  to  an  occasional  wrestle  with  her  boy  cousins  and 
would  sometimes  give  us  a  fall.  Edward  Orr,  another  son 
who  was  married  and  in  business,  conducting  a  tannery  and 
shoe  shop  in  the  village,  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  was  with 
him.  These,  with  Uncle  John  and  family  only  five  miles 
away  at  the  sawmill,  made  altogether  quite  a  respectable 
Trout  connection.  Besides  these  we  had  a  visit  from  my 
sister  Mary,  and  one  from  Cousin  Henry  Trout  of  Buffalo, 
and  Aunt  Ann  with  her  daughter,  Anna  Lee,  and  grand- 
daughter, Isabella  Cotton ;  also  a  short  visit  from  Mr.  Zelotes 
Cotton,  who  was  twice  the  son-in-law  of  Aunt  Ann,  and  an 
almost  unwelcome  visitor  at  this  time,  because  he  came  to 
conduct  our  esteemed  relatives  away.  I  felt  rather  abashed 
in  the  presence  of  my  finely-dressed  and  cultured,  city-raised 
cousin,  Anna,  who  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  I, 
but  I  was  pleasantly  reassured,  as  by  her  preference  I  enjoyed 
her  lively  company.  This  visit  has  been  well  remembered  by 
all  concerned  in  it.  The  towering  pine  trees  of  those  mag- 
nificent and  extensive  old  forests  were  a  constant  source  of 
attentive  wonder  to  our  visiting  city  relatives. 
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THE  MECHANICAL  SITUATION. 

There  is  no  intention  of  giving  a  history  of  our  mechanical 
work,  and  mill  building,  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  to  look 
on  it  from  the  eminence  of  sixty  years  of  progress.  The  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  were  well  understood  by  father,  and 
seemed  so  obvious  to  me  that  I  seldom  saw  the  need  of  study- 
ing them.  On  this  account  what  we  could  plainly  understand 
we  had  little  hesitancy  in  undertaking,  so,  in  regard  to  the 
iron  shafting  for  the  mill,  father  purchased  an  old  Bull  lathe 
with  a  slide  rest  that  had  been  burned  and  was  said  to  be  well 
refitted,  also  bought  the  round  rough  bars  of  iron  for  the 
shafting  to  be  turned  on  this  lathe  and  fitted  to  the  wheels, 
etc.,  that  were  bored  at  the  machine  shop  in  Oakville  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  away.  Father  had  seen  iron  work  done, 
and  could  handle  a  cold  chisel  and  file  fairly  well,  but  nothing 
more  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  his  employment  that  knew 
anything  about  it.  I  had  a  book  knowledge  of  the  various 
processes,  and  understood  that  turning  iron  with  the  old  hand 
tools  called  for  expert  long  practice  and  a  skilled  hand,  but  to 
set  a-going  and  to  operate  a  self-feeding  lathe  seemed  as  sim- 
ple as  rolling  off  of  a  log.  So  I  was  to  be  the  iron  worker  and 
having  father's  consultation  as  was  needed,  I  made  a  long 
wooden  frame  and  mounted  on  it  the  head  and  tail  stocks  of 
the  lathe,  and  the  slide  rest,  and  had  it  all  nicely  painted  and 
was  proud  of  it. 

Our  blacksmith  was  a  Scotchman  from  Glasgow,  and  he 
was  no  discredit  to  that  leading  mechanical  city.  He  came  in 
one  day  when  I  was  getting  ready  for  work,  and  looked  at  it. 
I  thought  I  saw  a  look  of  disgust  on  his  face,  so,  to  make  sure, 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  lathe.  He  looked  at  me 
with  an  expression  of  half  pity,  walked  up  and  took  hold  of 

the  tool  post  and  shook  every  joint  in  it,  called  it  a  d d  old 

rattle  trap,  and  other  mean  unmechanical  names  and  went 
away.  I  was  annoyed  and  said  to  myself,  "It  is  just  his  old 
prejudice  against  everything  Canadian."  But  it  did  not  take 
long  to  see  that  the  blacksmith  was  right,  and  though  I  did 
not  know  what  good  work  was,  yet  it  was  plain  that  there 
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could  be  no  satisfaction  till  that  slide  rest  was  somewhat  per- 
fected; and  at  every  opportunity  I  kept  working  at  it  till  it 
became  measurably  dependable.  But  what  shall  I  say  about 
the  fits  ?  Ah  !  the  less  said  the  better,  a  real  good  fit  was  only 
a  chance  exception,  and  as  I  also  did  the  key  fitting  unless  a 
wheel  or  pulley  had  to  be  taken  off,  no  one  else  knew  what 
kind  of  a  job  it  was,  and  when  seen  there  was  no  one  knew 
enough  to  criticise  me.  I  certainly  did  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
thought  it  was  at  least  passably  good;  and  as  we  ran  part  of 
the  mill  before  I  left,  the  work  held  while  I  was  there.  Though 
afterward  much  of  it  had  to  be  replaced  or  refitted.  Some 
years  afterward  I  perfected  the  old  lathe  and  made  it  do  its 
best,  which  was  good  standard  work;  then  the  memory  of  the 
old  work  was  no  pleasure ;  and  then,  also,  father  began  to  see 
that  in  mechanics  at  least  he  had  better  take  a  back  seat. 

While  working  at  that  Creemore  mill  in  the  fall  and  early 
winter  of  1854,  before  we  got  our  mill  enclosed  and  could 
work  in  it,  in  the  long  evenings  I  got  restless  for  good  reading. 
I  had  been  using  chance  cash  in  the  purchase  of  books,  phreno- 
logical books  receiving  the  most  attention,  and  I  received  the 
phrenological  journal,  published  by  Fowlers  &  Wells  of  New 
York.  That  fall  they  began  the  publication  of  Life  Illus- 
trated and  offered  large  bonuses  in  the  way  of  books  for  new 
subscribers.  I  felt  an  interest  in  the  firm  and  its  publications. 
So  I  could  see  the  chance  for  a  lot  of  books  and  a  free  weekly 
paper  for  myself ;  accordingly  I  took  my  samples  and  started 
out  in  the  long  dark  evenings,  through  mud  sometimes,  or 
deep  snow,  as  it  happened.  Settlers  were  scarce,  so  good  dis- 
tances had  to  be  covered.  I  usually  did  my  canvassing  going 
outward;  and  when  bedtime  came,  and  no  lights  were  in  the 
houses  or  shanties,  I  turned  for  home,  getting  in  often  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve.  Father  would  sometimes  hear  me 
(as  I  slept  with  him) ,  and  inquire  where  I  had  been  and  what 
I  was  doing.  I  would  tell  him,  and  he  would  reply,  "If  you 
think  you  must  have  the  books,  pay  for  them  straight,  and  quit 
this  long  night  work."  But  I  got  up  my  club  and  got  the 
books  without  calling  for  money.  I  had  gained  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  phrenologist.    In  an  idle  time,  if  the  boys  were  short 
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on  diversion,  they  would  get  me  to  feel  their  bumps,  and  point 
out  their  characteristics.  In  those  days,  lectures  on  phrenology 
with  its  kindred  studies  of  mesmerism,  physiology,  hygiene 
and  sociology  were  one  of  our  main  sources  of  information 
and  amusement ;  the  lecturers  would  fill  a  hall  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  weeks,  five  nights  in  the  week.  They  called  at- 
tention to  the  old  Greek  motto: — "Know  thyself,"  or  as  Pope 
has  expanded  it: — "Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to 
scan;  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

SCHOOLS  AND  BOOKS. 

We  moved  up  into  the  northern  woods  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  country  when  I  was  eleven  and  one-half  years  old.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time  my  opportunities  for  school  education  were 
good.  The  first  two  schools  might  be  called  private  schools. 
Parents  combined,  and  employed  a  teacher,  and  paid  their 
share  of  expense  for  each  child  that  was  taught.  The  school 
house  was  any  convenient  building  or  room  that  could  be 
easily  gotten  for  the  purpose.  Mother  used  to  tell  us  to  study 
hard  and  learn  our  lessons  well,  for  the  school  cost  so  much 
money.  However,  soon  after  this,  through  the  help  and 
direction  of  the  government,  good  school  houses  were  built 
and  teaching  given  on  fairly  good  modern  lines,  so  that  Ed- 
ward, John  and  myself  were  good  proficient  scholars  for  our 
age.  In  the  North,  what  few  schools  were  started  were  too 
rudimentary  to  be  of  any  value  to  us.  Our  education  would 
have  stopped,  were  it  not  for  taking  a  weekly  Toronto  paper, 
and  having  access  to  the  few  books  we  could  afford  to  buy,  and 
those  few  we  could  possibly  borrow. 

We  had  also  the  habit  of  discussing  the  public  events  of  the 
time  at  our  table. 

But  father  had  always  determined  that  our  school  educa- 
tion should  not  be  so  limited.  Accordingly,  he  corresponded 
with  A.  S.  Hayden,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned,  and 
who  was  then  (1854)  principal  of  the  Hiram  Eclectic  Insti- 
tute, of  Hiram,  Ohio,  in  regard  to  a  course  of  study  for  us. 
I  remember  the  cordial,  nicely  written,  friendly  answer  he  re- 
ceived.    Accordingly,  about  a  month  after  I  attained  my 
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majority,  which  was  on  February  15,  1855,  it  was  determined 
that  my  older  sister,  Mary,  Edward  and  Julia  Ann  Orr  and 
myself  should  spend  the  long  spring  term  as  students  in 
Hiram. 

The  extent  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  father  and  mother  was 
not  much  considered  then.  Like  other  young  people  we  were 
always  in  the  foreground  of  our  picture.  Father  and  mother 
and  Aunt  Harriet  Orr  were  all  in  the  background.  They  had 
not  only  to  dispense  with  our  help,  but  also  to  meet  the  great 
expense  connected  with  the  undertaking.  Mother  had  to  do 
without  her  main  help  in  the  care  and  work  of  a  large  family. 
Father  was  then  in  the  busiest  time  with  the  Creemore  mill 
job,  it  was  within  a  month  or  two  of  completion.  I  was  a 
leading  worker;  Edward,  though  working  with  us,  was  not 
mechanically  disposed  but  decidedly  inclined  toward  business, 
so  he  kept  the  time  of  the  men  and  business  accounts ;  thus  in 
sparing  us  father  was  losing  his  most  dependable  men.  Also 
Aunt  Harriet  was  dispensing  with  her  most  trusted  help  in 
conducting  her  large  boarding  house.  But  we  heard  no  com- 
plaint, all  were  glad  to  see  us  go.  The  Northern  Railway  of 
Canada,  then  in  course  of  building,  had  trains  running  within 
twenty  miles  of  Creemore,  at  which  point  our  green  Canadian 
quartet  started  on  its  more  than  four  hundred-mile  journey. 
Edward  and  I  had  been  to  Toronto,  but  the  girls  had  never 
seen  a  railway. 

The  institute  provided  rooms  for  light  housekeeping,  so 
we  brought  with  us  bedding,  and  a  few  necessary  cooking 
utensils  and  dishes.  We  had  all  our  allowable  baggage  in 
the  shape  of  three  big  boxes  or  clothes  chests.  There  was 
some  kind  of  checking  system,  just  what  it  was  like  I  don't 
remember,  but  we  had  no  faith  in  it,  and  there  was  no  through 
checking.  We  were  determined  to  see  those  boxes  go  on  the 
cars,  and  come  off  and  on  at  every  change.  This  anxiety 
brought  us  trouble  at  Buffalo.  The  Penfield  Bus  Line  agent 
came  aboard  the  cars  to  sell  bus  and  baggage  tickets  to  any 
part  of  the  city.  After  a  good  deal  of  explanation,  he  con- 
vinced us  we  ought  to  buy  from  him  and  we  did  so,  surren- 
dering our  checks.     He  told  us  that  when  the  train  finally 
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stopped  we  were  to  get  out  and  get  into  one  of  the  yellow 
busses  we  would  see,  and  it  would  take  us  to  the  Cleveland 
Depot  about  a  mile  away.  We  saw  the  busses  all  right  and 
knew  the  orders,  but  particularly  the  girls  wanted  to  be  sure 
of  the  boxes,  so  we  watched  and  saw  them  come  off  the  cars 
and  being  placed  on  the  transfer  trucks.  Then  the  agent  who 
sold  the  tickets  spied  us  and  called  out,  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  Then  looked  out  at  the  street  and  saw  the  last  bus 
leaving.  He  scolded  us  and  we  deserved  it.  "Now,"  he  said, 
"you  will  have  to  walk,  or  ride  on  the  trucks."  Of  course,  we 
would  not  do  that.  The  walking  was  no  trouble  if  we  only 
knew  where  to  go,  but  at  the  most  we  could  follow  the  trucks. 
Some  private  hackmen  offered  to  take  us  over  very  reason- 
ably; but  Edward  said,  "Will  you  take  those  tickets  in  pay- 
ment?" No,  no,  he  could  not  do  that.  But  another  scamp 
told  Edward  he  would  take  us  over  and  take  the  tickets ;  so  we 
bundled  in  giving  our  hand  baggage  to  him  and  partner  in 
the  boot.  We  arrived  at  a  hotel  just  back  of  the  depot,  where 
he  told  us  we  could  go  in  and  occupy  the  sitting  room,  till  the 
Cleveland  train  went  out,  then  we  were  to  identify  our  bag- 
gage and  check  for  Cleveland.  The  girls  went  in.  Edward 
presented  the  tickets,  but  they  would  not  receive  them.  I 
went  to  the  other  fellow  in  the  hoot  for  our  hand  baggage,  but 
he  would  not  give  it  to  me.  They  wanted  more  than  twice 
what  others  had  offered  to  take  us  for.  We  refused  to  pay 
and  threatened  police,  but  we  had  not  seen  a  policeman  and 
were  not  sure  of  the  outcome  if  we  did. 

So,  most  grudgingly,  we  paid,  I  think,  three  dollars  or 
three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  get  possession  of  our  hand  bag- 
gage. That  is  the  fee  we  paid  for  getting  our  eye  teeth  cut; 
an  operation  that  never  had  to  be  repeated.  We  were  so  mad 
at  Buffalo  that  we  never  spent  another  cent  in  it.  Cousin 
Henry  who  then  was  but  a  short  time  married  was  living 
there,  but  we  could  not  find  him.  We  might  have  found  his 
shop  had  we  tried,  but  we  sulkily  stayed  around  that  hotel  and 
depot  till  our  train  went  out  in  the  evening.  It  was  over  a 
twelve-hour  ride  to  Cleveland  and  an  easy  one  to  remember, 
because  it  was  so  rough  and  uncomfortable. 
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We  slept  a  little,  I  would  rouse  up  at  times,  and  was  amused 
to  see  everybody's  head  bobbing  up  and  down  or  swaying  to 
either  side.  The  old  style  light  rails  and  poor  fish  plates  made 
the  old-fashioned  fish  plate  music,  that  our  younger  folks  now 
know  but  little  about.  It  was  an  incessant,  "clackity  clack, 
clacklty  clack,"  varying  in  speed  as  we  went  up  grade  or  down. 
But  it  brought  us  to  Cleveland  in  the  morning.  We  left  our 
Canadian  forest  country  with  three  feet  of  snow  in  the  woods. 
At  Cleveland  there  was  none.  On  the  way  to  Hiram,  the 
remains  of  large  drifts  lay  along  the  fences;  and  when,  at 
Ravenna,  we  left  the  cars  for  the  highway  to  Hiram,  we  met 
another  extra  tax  on  our  funds.  The  usual  stage  rate  was 
twenty-five  cents,  but  on  account  of  the  terrible  roads  we  had 
to  hire  a  special  conveyance,  paying  one  dollar  for  each  of  us. 
We  were  landed  at  the  Hiram  hotel,  kept  by  Orrin  Brown, 
but  it  was  no  hotel  reception  they  gave  us.  No  relatives  or 
friends  could  have  received  us  more  kindly  than  they.  No 
others  had  come  so  far  for  that  term  as  we,  and  there  were 
four  of  us.  And  after  a  three-days'  journey,  with  such  a  re- 
ception, our  feelings  can  be  Imagined  without  any  attempt  at 
description.  We  were  simply  at  home,  and  had  a  fresh  lesson 
In  Christian  relationship.  The  following  morning,  Sunday, 
we  went  to  the  Disciples  or  Christian  meeting  house,  we  did 
not  call  them  churches  in  those  days.  A  good  old  frame  build- 
ing, probably  the  first  Hiram  had.  There  was  a  large,  pre- 
tentious, tall-steepled,  Methodist  church  there  then,  but  there 
is  none  at  all  there  now.  The  third  Christian  church  building, 
a  splendid  brick  structure  is  near  the  site  of  the  original 
building.  That  Sunday  morning  Professor  Munnell  preached, 
and  I  clearly  remember  the  whole  tenor  of  his  discourse.  It 
was  a  rousing  warning  message  to  parents,  based  on  Samuel's 
denunciatory  message  to  Eli :  "Because  his  sons  made  them- 
selves vile  and  he  restrained  them  not."  There  were  no 
smooth  words  In  that  discourse,  the  weight  of  parental  duty 
was  not  lightened.  The  object  of  the  sermon  was  to  wake  up 
parents  to  their  duty  regarding  the  summer  Sunday  school. 
We  did  not  have  Sunday  schools  in  winter  time  then. 
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ACADEMY  COURSES. 

In  entering  the  Institute  we  started  with  advanced  courses 
In  the  common  branches.  There  were  boys  and  girls  In  our 
classes,  not  near  full-grown  and  It  was  easy  to  see  their  pleas- 
ure when  sometimes  they  scored  a  point  over  the  big  fellows. 
My  extended  reading  gave  me  a  standing,  not  alone  In  the 
class,  but  In  our  society  clubs  or  fraternities. 

That  spring  term  In  Hiram  Is  the  brightest  and  best  remem- 
bered picture  In  memory's  long  panorama.  Nearly  two  years 
afterwards  Mary,  John  and  myself  followed  up  our  Hiram 
beginning  at  WllllamsvUle,  New  York,  where  Brother  Mun- 
nell  was  principal  and  Joseph  King  assistant.  Here  also  was 
a  most  Interesting  and  valuable  season  of  progress. 

Returning  from  Hiram  we  stopped  In  Buffalo  about  three 
days,  and  had  our  first  acquaintance  with  cousin  Henry  Trout 
and  wife,  which  was  as  pleasant  as  our  former  passage  through 
the  city  had  been  disagreeable.  Also  Edward  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  Bryant  and  Stratton  firm  of  business  col- 
leges. Nothing  eventful  occurred  on  our  homeward  journey. 
The  great  change  was  that  in  our  absence  the  Northern  Rail- 
road had  been  completed  to  Collingwood,  which  seemed  rap- 
idly growing  to  be  a  city.  A  line  of  steamers  were  chartered 
to  maintain  daily  connection  to  Chicago.  There  was  a  sudden 
boom  In  land  values  In  and  about  Collingwood  that  set  people 
nearly  crazy.  The  next  season  the  passenger  steamers  were 
taken  off  the  route  and  the  boom  measurably  collapsed.  Two 
small  steamers  were  on  the  route  to  Owen  Sound.  One  good 
one  could  easily  have  done  the  business.  Father  had  told  us 
to  take  Captain  W.  H.  Smith's  boat,  which  certainly  was  the 
most  primitive  steamer  I  ever  saw  on  our  Great  Lakes.  There 
was  rough  weather  on  the  lake  when  we  arrived  in  Colling- 
wood and  the  captain  would  not  start  out,  but,  according  with 
his  prediction,  the  wind  settled  in  the  evening  and  we  made 
our  twenty-four  mile  voyage  to  Meaford  in  about  three  and 
one-half  hours.  Of  course,  we  had  a  warm  welcome  home 
and  by  our  friends.  While  we  never  learned  the  art  of  put- 
ting on  airs,  we  certainly  felt  and  made  ourselves  of  more 
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importance.    I  know  that  I  put  more  system  and  thoroughness 
Into  everything  I  did. 

MILL  SITE  PURCHASE. 

Father  had  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  heavy  tim- 
bered land  about  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  river  from  Meaford 
and  about  five  miles  from  our  home  on  the  lake  shore  north 
of  Meaford,  upon  which  there  was  very  extensive  water 
power.  He  was  depending  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  sawmill  and  his  right  to  the  eight  hundred  acres  of  land  in 
Tossoronto  to  meet  the  payments  on  the  new  purchase.  It 
was  as  stated  before,  a  boom  time.  Yet  the  two  hundred  acres 
at  twelve  dollars  per  acre  was  regarded  as  a  moderate  price. 
It  was  very  much  what  is  called  broken  land,  the  river,  which 
was  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  feet  wide,  meandered  across 
our  lot  from  side  to  side.  The  contour  of  the  hills  on  each 
side,  which  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more  in  height, 
generally  coincided  with  the  course  of  the  river,  so  that  we  had 
a  deep,  narrow,  crooked  valley  affording  no  extended  view 
from  any  point,  and  in  which  the  storms  that  swept  the  hills 
were  scarcely  felt.  While  father  was  elsewhere  engaged  he 
directed  me  to  go  into  this  valley,  examine  the  mill  site  he 
described,  and  I  would  afterwards  have  the  help  of  two  young 
men  in  clearing  a  small  spot  and  erecting  a  log  house  to  live 
in,  till  the  site  was  made  available  and  a  sawmill  built.  One 
beautiful  forenoon  in  the  last  days  of  June,  1855,  I  entered 
this  interesting  woodland  retreat.  The  leafy  vegetation  was 
at  its  height  and  every  available  space  seemed  filled,  and  the 
bird  life  with  its  music,  in  those  times  so  abundant,  was  at  this 
part  of  the  season  only  beginning  to  subside.  What  with  hill, 
and  dale,  river  and  fountain,  birds  and  abounding  vegetation, 
it  would  seem  that  my  irrepressible  love  of  nature  would  surely 
be  satisfied,  and  measurably  so  it  was ;  for  here,  though  only 
seven-eighths  of  a  mile  both  east  and  west,  were  lines  of 
settlers  on  fair  public  roads;  and  north  or  down  the  river  a 
mile  and  a  half  the  new  town  of  Meaford,  having  then  over 
one  thousand  inhabitants;  yet  in  this  leafy  seclusion  I  wan- 
dered around  for  over  two  hours  without  seeing  the  first  sign 
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that  any  sort  of  humanity  had  ever  been  there  before  me.  It 
was  hke  an  exploration  into  some  unknown  wilds,  and  that 
was  its  great  charm.  After  awhile  I  came  across  a  place 
where  some  of  the  settlers  had  come  to  the  river  and  had  got 
some  of  the  large  smooth  flag  stones  from  its  bottom  to  make 
hearthstones  for  their  open  fireplaces.  A  hearth  of  only  one 
large  fine  stone  was  a  pleasure  to  the  housewife,  and  a  matter 
for  boast  on  the  part  of  the  good  man  who  procured  it.  You 
may  wonder  how  they  got  those  large  stones  out  of  the 
thickly  wooded  valley  and  up  those  steep  hills.  A  good  smart 
yoke  of  oxen  and  a  triangular  or  crotch  stone  boat  tells  the 
story.  Such  an  outfit,  with  the  stone  lashed  on  to  it  will  go 
anywhere  where  the  oxen  can  pass. 

I  spent  the  day  there  planning  the  future  course  of  our  work. 
Afterwards,  with  the  help  I  built  the  body  of  a  fair  log  house 
with  cobbled  gables  and  an  elm  bark  roof;  I  am  uncertain  as 
to  the  construction  of  the  floor,  I  think  we  had  the  ground  only 
for  some  time.  The  young  men  and  I  made  it  our  sleeping 
and  dining  room.  Also  a  pair  of  flying  squirrels  proposed 
to  live  with  us ;  and  we  did  not  seriously  object  till  they  began 
to  take  a  share  of  our  bread  and  butter  without  our  leave. 
Then  we  had  the  fun  of  chasing  them  one  or  two  evenings,  till 
they  left  us  for  quieter  quarters.  Had  I  been  the  true  natura- 
list, like  Burroughs  or  Muir,  I  would  have  insisted  on  our 
making  companions  of  them,  and  would  have  taken  up  the 
study  of  flying  squirrels,  maybe  to  the  detriment  of  mill  build- 
ing. 

I  only  began  this  work  in  the  hollow.  The  shanty  was  not 
finished  by  me.  I  don't  know  if  a  shanty  ever  is  or  can  be 
finished;  whether  good  or  bad,  it  is  always  only  a  temporary 
structure.  However,  it  got  some  sort  of  finish.  The  roof 
kept  out  the  rain  while  I  was  there.  Afterwards,  when  a  cook- 
ing stove  was  brought  in  and  Mary  installed  as  the  pioneer 
shanty  keeper,  the  sheets  of  bark  in  the  roof  began  to  shrink 
up  and  curl  in  every  possible  way,  on  account  of  the  heat;  so 
that  when  the  first  shower  came,  it  put  out  the  fire  in  the  stove, 
and  the  shanty  was  dry  only  in  spots.  Mary  thought  her 
patience  had  been  drawn  upon  far  too  heavily;  she  wisely 
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threw  up  her  job  and  went  home  till  better  conditions  pre- 
vailed. Afterwards  the  bark  roof  and  the  whole  structure 
was  fixed  up  so  that  five  or  six  of  us  spent  the  winter  in  it 
without  serious  discomfort;  and  after  the  sawmill  got  run- 
ning it  was  transformed  into  a  fair  standard  log  house. 

After  our  returning  from  Hiram,  while  I  had  been  assigned 
to  start  work  on  our  new  mill  place,  Edward  was  sent  about 
forty  miles  from  home,  to  look  after  the  accounting  and  labor- 
work  of  a  sawmill  then  in  course  of  contruction  for  John 
Strathy.  John  Mclnnis,  our  senior  apprentice,  but  now  a 
journeyman  under  father's  general  direction,  had  the  main 
charge  of  the  job.  When  I  came  he  would  leave,  and  I  should 
remain  to  start  the  mill  and  run  it,  in  order  to  prove  its  work- 
ing up  to  the  terms  of  the  contract.  Then  I  should  get  an 
acceptance  from  Strathy  and  leave ;  and  begin  work  at  Boyd's 
mill  in  Owen  Sound.  This  was  all  carried  out  according  to 
program  and  contract ;  but  Strathy  would  not  give  the  accept- 
ance without  seeing  father;  and  father  was  on  a  journey  to 
New  York.  I  persisted,  but  he  would  not  yield.  Perhaps  he 
was  short  on  the  cash  that  should  accompany  it.  However, 
I  was  determined  we  would  hold  the  mill  and  he  should  not 
use  it.  So  I  locked  up  and  left  the  mill,  and  went  to  Boyd's. 
In  due  time,  after  father's  return,  Strathy  settled. 

A  peculiar  incident  connected  with  this  Strathy  job  is  worth 
noting.  Near  the  close  of  the  work,  father  had  several  hun- 
dred dollars  in  money  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  off  the  men. 
James,  then  about  fifteen  years  old,  was  to  be  the  messenger. 
The  roll  of  bills  was  put  in  a  good  vestpocket  and  secured 
there  by  two  pins.  When  within  ten  miles  of  the  end  of  his 
journey,  he  felt  for  his  roll  and  found  the  pocket  empty,  the 
discovery  fairly  weakened  him.  He  did  not  know  what  to 
do,  but  at  last  concluded  to  come  and  let  us  know;  so,  near 
dark,  he  came  in,  looking  the  most  dejected  mortal  one  could 
ever  see,  and  while  he  felt  so  bad  because  he  lost  the  money, 
we  shared  some  of  his  feelings  with  him.  In  two  or  three 
days  the  men  must  all  be  paid,  and  cash  had  a  value,  in  those 
days  about  two  and  a  half  times  greater  than  at  present.  He 
was  sure  he  had  it  when  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from  home, 
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and  thought  most  likely  he  lost  it  when  he  got  off  the  horse 
and  was  walking  over  a  causeway  about  thirty  miles  back. 
Next  morning  by  daylight  he  was  on  the  return  journey.  We 
felt  sure  he  would  not  find  it  on  the  much  traveled  thorough- 
fare, so,  here,  while  he  kept  a  wide  open  eye,  he  made  some 
speed;  but  on  the  less  frequented  part  of  the  road,  he  took 
time.  Coming  to  the  causeway  was  his  last  hope,  so  he  got 
off  and  kept  the  horse  behind,  slowly  walking  and  examining 
every  space  between  the  logs.  Finally  he  saw  a  portion  of  his 
roll,  where  no  one  else  would  have  seen  it ;  and  he  returned  to 
us  as  happy  as  he  was  before  dejected.  It  was  a  strange  loss 
and  a  remarkable  find. 

NEW  YORK  JOURNEY 

This  New  York  journey,  that  has  just  been  referred  to,  was 
one  of  the  notable  events  of  father's  life.  It  would  be  a 
notable  event  in  those  days  in  most  any  man's  life,  except  that 
of  a  wholesale  merchant.  Father  had  been  buying  his  Burr 
millstones  and  bolting  cloths  from  John  Gartshore  Company 
of  Dundas,  Canada,  but  in  1854  for  the  Creemore  mill,  he 
went  to  Buffalo,  and  purchased  from  G.  T.  Noyes  and  Com- 
pany with  advantage.  In  1855  requiring  four  pairs  of  Burr's 
and  corresponding  sets  of  bolting  cloths,  he  concluded  to  buy 
in  New  York,  and  timed  his  journey  so  as  to  be  there  during 
a  convention  of  the  American  Bible  Union,  of  which  he  was 
a  member  and  which  was  then  engaged  in  translating  the  New 
Testament  and  the  book  of  Job  into  current  English.  He 
spent  over  a  week  in  New  York,  mainly  at  the  convention. 
Met  and  heard  Dr.  Conant  and  other  Bible  Union  celebrities, 
whose  names  I  do  not  remember.  Among  the  younger  men 
and  somewhat  lesser  lights  were  Isaac  Errett,  and  others  rank- 
ing with  him.  This  Bible  Union  in  its  incipiency  was  largely 
Baptist,  and  one  of  the  speakers  rather  pompously  referred 
to  it  as  being  always  only  Baptist.  One  of  our  brethren,  whose 
name  I  forget,  rose  up  after  him  and  courteously  called  his 
attention  to  figures  in  the  membership  list,  and  to  the  presence 
of  Disciple  brethren  on  the  board;  and  further  said,  "To 
whom  do  we  go  for  financial  help  when  funds  are  low,  if  not 
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to  our  Disciple  brethren,  who  liberally  respond?"  This  so 
manifestly  represented  the  sense  of  the  convention,  that  the 
former  speaker  rose  up  and  respectfully  apologized. 

Here  was  a  sample  of  Christian  Union  sentiment,  giving 
itself  expression  in  a  great  common  effort  for  the  clearer  under- 
standing of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  American  Bible  Union  did  a  great  and  good  work  in 
its  time.  For  a  long  time  I  carried  one  of  its  pocket  Testa- 
ments, but  its  work  has  since  been  overshadowed  and  is  now 
almost  forgotten. 

The  millstones  were  bought  without  their  plaster  backing, 
thereby  saving  in  their  first  cost  and  their  freight,  the  back- 
ing being  put  on  at  the  mills.  The  saving  in  the  price  of 
the  stones  and  cloths  more  than  made  up  for  the  time  and 
cost  of  the  journey,  besides  having  the  enlargement  of  mind 
resulting  from  the  great  convention. 

WORK  IN  OWEN  SOUND 

I  worked  on  the  sawmill  for  William  Boyd  for  six  weeks 
or  more  till  the  mill  was  started.  It  was  nearly  half  built 
before  I  came.  It  was  an  unsatisfactory  job,  a  piece  of  patch- 
work all  the  way  through.  There  were  no  good  steam  saw- 
mills those  days.  The  engine  and  boilers  gave  greatest  trouble. 
It  was  a  pleasant  change  for  me  to  be  the  boss  on  the  job  in  the 
town  of  Owen  Sound,  when  there  was  so  much  good  company 
and  town  privileges. 

We  also  had  an  interesting  job  two  or  three  miles  south  of 
the  town,  the  Mclnnis  mill.  A  run  of  stones  for  flouring  and 
a  run  of  stones  for  making  oatmeal,  with  corresponding  bolt- 
ing machinery  for  each.  Father  had  the  entire  contract  of 
building  and  machinery.  Work  began  on  it  in  August,  1855, 
while  I  was  at  Boyd's.  About  the  first  of  October  I  joined 
them.  We  had  a  preacher  from  New  York  state  working  with 
us.  In  all  we  had  about  seven  or  eight  men  on  the  job.  Our 
sleeping  room  was  a  loft  in  an  oat  kiln  building.  We  had  it 
passably  well  fitted  up  with  table  and  chairs,  and  candles  for 
reading  and  writing;  and  to  make  it  more  Christianlike  the 
young  preacher  started  us  in  having  a  Scripture  reading  and 
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prayer  before  retiring,  which  was  never  to  be  later  than  ten 
o'clock.  There  were  only  three  or  four  that  would  conduct 
this  service,  but  the  rest  even  if  not  professors  fell  in  readily 
with  it.  Some  of  the  evenings  we  would  have  some  lively 
amusements,  but  when  bedtime  drew  near  the  reading  and 
prayer  was  decorously  observed.  Father  had  a  bedroom  in 
the  dwelling  house.  Our  minister  left  us  after  about  two 
months,  but  the  prayers  were  kept  up  till  after  the  mill  was 
enclosed  and  the  work  had  to  be  hastened  by  working  long 
evenings. 

This  was  an  exceptional  style  of  mill.  A  large  beautiful 
spring  of  sparkling  water  sprang  out  from  the  side  of  the 
rocky  hill,  and  was  conducted  a  short  distance  by  race  and 
flume  to  the  high  pitch-back  water  wheel  inside  of  mill,  on 
which  the  water,  acting  by  gravity,  turned  the  wheel  and  drove 
the  mill.  A  small  quantity  of  water  falling  as  this  did,  nearly 
thirty  feet,  would  furnish  considerable  power.  The  wheel  was 
thirty  feet  in  diameter  by  four  feet  in  breadth,  the  largest  in 
diameter  of  any  then  or  since  built  in  Canada,  as  that  style 
of  wheels  was  soon  afterwards  superseded  by  the  turbine. 

This  mill  was  completed  about  January  1,  1856,  and  the 
men  employed  were  discharged.  The  one  apprentice  of  that 
time,  Thomas  Crispin,  returned  home  with  us  and  we  began 
the  building  of  our  sawmill  on  the  Big  Head  river,  where  I  had 
built  our  log  house  the  previous  summer.  Roads  had  been 
cut  out  through  the  woods,  and  the  steep  hills  ascended  on 
the  slant  with  one  side  of  the  road  dug  out  and  the  other 
supported  by  logs.  The  headrace  had  been  cleared  out  and  the 
head  protecting  dam  and  flume  built,  and  some  timber  pre- 
pared for  the  mill.  A  small  log  stable  was  built  and  first  used 
as  a  workshop.  Snow  lay  fully  two  feet  deep  over  everything ; 
and  snow  was  falling  on  an  average  at  least  every  other  day. 
There  were  Edward,  T.  Crispin,  and  myself  who  worked 
regularly  as  mechanics,  father  not  being  regularly  with  us. 
My  brother  John  and  Uncle  John,  who  had  moved  his  family 
from  Tossoronto,  worked  with  us  in  different  capacities. 
Besides,  there  were  one  or  two  laborers  employed  all  the  time 
at  digging  and  wheeling  in  making  the  dam  and  work  of  that 
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kind.  In  fine  days  we  worked  outdoors,  and  in  very  snowy 
days  we  crowded  the  little  shop. 

The  frame  and  piers  of  a  good  bridge  were  built  over  the 
river,  but  it  was  all  carried  away  by  the  spring  freshet  and 
ice  jam  that  accompanied  it. 

Though  working  under  difficulties  and  hindrances,  the  mill 
was  started  in  the  month  of  April.  Father  having  intimated 
that  in  time  it  would  belong  to  us  boys,  I  paid  special  attention 
to  its  construction,  and  the  millwright  work  was  excellent. 
Had  the  machinists'  or  general  iron  work  been  as  good,  all 
would  have  been  good.  I  introduced  some  automatic  features 
in  place  of  hand  operations  formerly  used  that  saved  exertion 
and  time.  It  was  a  good  mill;  and  during  the  first  summer 
lumber  was  in  good  demand  at  a  good  price. 

After  the  mill  had  sawn  the  lumber  for  its  own  roof  and 
floors,  and  a  new  roof  for  our  log  house,  Edward  and  I  left 
to  begin  the  Gardiner  flour  mill  job,  in  Arran  township,  Bruce 
County,  about  fourteen  miles  west  of  Owen  Sound.  The 
frame  of  a  good-sized  mill  was  up,  which  we  were  to  enclose 
and  finish,  and  put  in  two  runs  of  stones,  with  the  necessary 
machinery.  John  Mclnnis  was  again  with  us,  and  we  hired 
also  a  few  transient  men.  I  had  entire  charge,  and  made  a 
good  mill.  The  trouble  was  that  it  was  too  good,  or  rather, 
too  good-looking;  while  the  quality  was  kept  up,  too  much 
show  and  style  was  added,  which,  of  course,  added  to  the  cost 
and  cut  the  profits.  On  a  visit  to  us,  father  saw  this,  and 
regretfully  pointed  it  out;  and  what  annoyed  me  most  was  that 
the  proprietor  did  not  care  much  for  fine  work.  It  took  a 
long  time  for  me  to  put  the  artistic  entirely  in  the  background, 
and  the  mechanical  in  the  front.  When  I  had  skilfully  accom- 
plished that,  good  economy  and  good  appearance  coincided 

After  the  flourmill  was  finished  the  sawmill  was  entirely 
overhauled,  and  lath-making  machinery  added.  I  had  ex- 
pected it  to  work  better  than  it  formerly  did;  but  it  disap- 
pointed me.  However,  thinking  I  had  done  my  best,  Ed  and 
I  left  for  home.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  Gardiner  wrote  father 
complainingly  about  it.  Father  questioned  me  carefully  about 
the  whole  construction  and  was  satisfied  I  had  not  made  the 
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best  application  of  the  water  to  the  wheel.  So  with  a  horse 
and  cutter  we  arrived  there  in  one  day,  and  next  day  we  made 
the  change  to  father's  old-style  way,  and  the  mill  started  very 
fine,  and  Gardiner  finally,  though  unsatisfactorily,  settled  up. 
Six  hundred  dollars  was  due  us.  Father  then  rather  than  go 
to  court  accepted  less  than  one  hundred  dollars.  He  had  no 
use  for  law. 

WILLIAMSVILLE  ACADEMY  COURSE 

After  our  sawmill  was  completed,  father  built  an  addition 
to  it,  and  purchased  and  Installed  a  carding  machine  and 
fulling  mill,  costing  altogether  over  one  thousand  dollars; 
and  this  business  In  wool  and  cloth  was  carried  on  as  well 
as  the  mill.  So  there  was  considerable  to  look  after  in  the 
Trout  mill  hollow,  and  his  boys  were  his  main  dependence  in 
this  supervision.  But  they  had  got  a  good  taste  of  education 
and  were  anxious  to  continue.  John  had  followed  up  the  little 
school  advantages  he  had  with  private  study,  and  taken  out 
a  teacher's  certificate,  and  had  been  teaching  one  or  two 
seasons;  so  he  with  the  rest  of  us  older  ones  wanted  to  go 
forward,  after  our  Hiram  start  nearly  two  years  previous. 
While  we  were  on  the  Gardiner  job  father  learned  that  a  large 
new  academy  was  being  built  at  Williamsvllle,  New  York, 
ten  miles  east  of  Buffalo,  of  which  Professor  Thomas  Munnell 
of  Hiram  was  to  be  the  principal,  and  Joseph  King  and  Mrs. 
King,  assistants.  This  being  one-half  nearer  than  Hiram  it 
was  determined  that  we  should  attend  there.  Accordingly, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term,  Mary  and  John  left  for 
Williamsvllle,  and  Edward  shortly  after  left  to  commence 
a  course  in  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Business  College  in  Buffalo. 

When  I  got  through  with  the  Gardiner  job,  according  to 
the  reckoning,  I  also  was  ready  for  the  Williamsville  journey. 
Father  then  saw  and  felt  his  plight,  with  mill  and  farm  on  his 
hands,  as  well  as  other  business,  and  only  two  not  yet  fully 
grown  boys,  James  and  Peter,  to  help.  He  gave  me  some 
extra  consideration  to  stay  and  take  care  of  the  mill;  but  I 
gave  it  no  thought  and,  though  it  seemed  hard,  It  was  surely 
the  best;  so  I  left  for  Williamsvllle  about  the  middle  of  Jan- 
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uary,  1857.  About  twenty  weeks  were  spent  there,  and  pre- 
cious, well-remembered  time  it  was.  Everybody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  academy  seemed  to  be  friends  of  the  students. 
There  were  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Most  of  them  were 
graduates  from  the  common  schools,  who  had  begun  with  the 
fall  term.  A  few  were  from  the  high  schools.  It  was  like  one 
great  democracy  of  freshmen. 

Our  professors  were  highly  interesting  people.  Prof.  Mun- 
nell,  being  the  principal,  who,  though  pleasant  and  agreeable, 
carried  himself  with  a  certain  dignified  reserve  that  never 
invited  familiarity.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher  and  an 
always  interesting  and  forceful  preacher,  and  was  the  main 
dependence  of  the  Williamsville  Christian  Church.  Brother 
and  Sister  King  had  some  exceptional  regard  for  my  sister, 
who,  with  John  and  I,  were  invited  frequently  to  their  rooms 
for  good  confidential  talks.  Before  leaving  in  June  he  and 
Brother  Munnell  urged  me  to  become  a  preacher,  and  for 
some  time  I  so  determined;  but  our  home  situation  compelled 
me  to  stand  by  it  so  long,  that  I  gave  up  the  purpose.  During 
a  two  weeks'  vacation  between  terms  I  went  to  Buffalo  to  look 
for  work,  so  as  to  help  out  our  expense  account.  I  got  car- 
penter work  in  the  morning  at  one  dollar  and  thirty-seven 
and  one-half  cents  per  day.  I  thanked  the  man  and  told  him 
I  wanted  millwright  work,  which  would  afford  me  much  better 
wages.  The  man  kindly  informed  me  where  I  would  most 
likely  find  it.  I  found  it  hard  to  make  the  bosses  believe 
I  was  a  millwright.  I  looked  young  and  slender,  though 
twenty-three  and  had  a  study-paled  face  and  white  hands. 
Toward  evening  I  went  into  a  large  mill  that  was  getting  a 
thorough  course  of  repair,  and  they  wanted  a  man.  I  talked 
to  the  boss  millwright;  he  soon  became  satisfied  I  would  suit 
him.  I  told  him  I  was  a  student,  and  had  no  tools.  He  said 
they  would  fix  that  all  right.  I  was  to  go  into  the  ofl!ice,  and 
get  liberty  to  work,  and  he  would  see  that  I  got  the  tools  and 
a  fair  wage.  I  went  in,  saw  the  bluff  old  proprietor  and  stated 
my  errand.  He  scanned  me  up  and  down.  "Got  any  tools?" 
"No,  but  there's  no  trouble  in  getting  all  I  want."    "Don't 
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want  anybody  without  tools,"  and  turned  away.  That  was  the 
first  day  in  my  life  that  I  ever  looked  for  work  and  it  was  a 
lonely  time.  I  went  back  and  took  the  job  offered  in  the 
morning,  at  one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  per 
day.  I  boarded  and  lodged  with  the  boss  himself  at  a  saloon 
costing  about  forty  cents  per  day.  This  was  a  well-conducted 
Dutch  saloon,  the  only  one  with  which  I  ever  had  anything 
to  do.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  none  of  my  money 
went  over  the  bar.  This  two  weeks'  vacation  work  was  a  good 
rest  from  study.  While  I  regarded  it  as  almost  a  discredit 
to  work  for  one  dollar  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents 
per  day  when  if  that  old  mill  owner  had  decent  sense  I  might 
have  had  two  dollars,  I  still  had  that  advantage  over  the  other 
young  men,  that  none  of  them  could  earn  near  as  much  as  the 
little  I  earned. 

We  entered  Williamsville  society  through  the  Introduction 
of  friends  with  whom  father  and  mother  had  made  previous 
acquaintance.  This  was  obtained  at  one  of  those  general 
meetings  of  our  brethren,  always  and  still  held  in  June,  and, 
therefore,  called  June  meetings.  This  particular  meeting 
was  held  at  Jordan  near  the  Niagara  Falls  on  the  Canadian 
side.  When  nearing  its  destination,  the  Canadian  train  con- 
nected with  a  train  from  New  York  state,  and  a  good  number 
of  passengers  got  aboard  from  it.  Mother  watched  them 
filing  in  and  told  father  she  felt  certain  there  was  a  good  num- 
ber of  our  brethren  among  them,  and  pointed  out  the  suspected 
ones,  and  insisted  that  father  should  go  and  find  out;  which 
he  did,  and  thereby  verified  mother's  judgment.  Here  he  met 
John  Gotwalt  and  wife,  and  John  Graybiel  and  wife,  and  a 
good  number  of  others.  After  his  introduction  father  intro- 
duced the  whole  Canadian  contingent,  among  which  was  Aunt 
Harriet,  so  that  the  short  remaining  part  of  the  journey  be- 
came a  lively  acquaintanceship  meeting. 

Father  and  John  Graybiel's  meeting  was  like  a  renewal  of 
an  old  acquaintance;  he  being  the  one  previously  mentioned 
as  being  held  under  guard  in  grandfather's  hotel  on  account 
of  his  peace  proclivities.  Though  Graybiel  was  very  much 
older  than  father,  yet  the  interest  of  old  associations  made 
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them  equals.  Also  as  their  peace  principles  and  lively  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  entirely  coincided, 
there  grew  up  a  decidedly  mutual  high  regard ;  and  we  young 
folks  at  Williamsville  were  the  fortunate  successors  to  all  this. 

I  should  also  relate  here,  that,  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
father  and  Aunt  Harriet  obtained  a  horse  and  buggy,  and 
drove  over  the  country  seeing  the  landscapes  of  their  child- 
hood, enthusiastically  relocating  the  places  of  important  events 
of  their  early  memories,  and  noting  the  changes  of  forty  or 
more  years. 

Williamsville  is  an  old  village,  older  than  Buffalo,  so  father 
maintains,  which  is  quite  likely,  as  farmers  would  need  a 
village  before  they  would  need  a  port.  A  steady,  clear-run- 
ning, respectable  creek  flows  through  it,  and  falling  over  a 
limestone  ledge  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  makes  a  beautiful 
cataract,  and  a  very  easily  controlled  water  power.  John 
Graybiel  left  Canada  shortly  after  the  war  of  1812,  and 
secured  good  property  in  Williamsville  around  this  little  cata- 
ract; and  started  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron  bars,  and  special  forgings,  using  the  system  and  methods 
common  at  that  time.  For  a  time  the  business  succeeded,  but 
better  situated  shops  with  the  later  improved  processes  put 
iron  in  the  market  cheaper  than  he  could,  and  he  shut  down. 
These  fine  old  works  were  intact  when  we  were  there  in  1857, 
and  were  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me,  as  was  also  an  old- 
fashioned  iron  foundry  making  stove  plate. 

There  was  also  a  paper  mill,  a  large  tannery,  and  several 
flour  mills  in  and  around  it,  so  that  when  weary  of  study  there 
were  for  me  some  Interesting  places  to  visit,  but  I  generally 
went  alone,  the  preferences  of  others  not  coinciding  with  mine. 

Besides  Father  Graybiel's  peace  principles,  which  were  then 
very  common  among  disciples  and  continued  so  until  our  great 
Civil  war,  he  had  other  radical  views  on  this  and  similar 
matters.  He  said  the  Christian  was  In  the  world,  but  not 
of  the  world.  His  duty  was  to  obey,  but  not  be  a  part  of 
the  government.  Consequently  he  would  not  accept  any  office, 
neither  would  he  vote,  and  to  be  consistent  with  his  theory  he 
would  not  be  a  citizen,  and  I  very  much  question  If  he  was. 
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I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  the  Christian's  duty  to  persistently 
try  to  make  the  world,  as  well  as  the  church  better,  if  he  could. 
He  said,  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world,  but  to  preach 
the  gospel  and  live  it.  I  said  I  thought  we  would  get  on  slow 
if  we  allowed  the  wicked  to  rule  all  the  time,  but  to  him  it 
was  only  a  reason  for  greater  effort  in  his  line.  I  said  when 
we  all  become  Christians  we  will  still  need  a  government  to 
regulate  us.  "No,  no,"  said  he,  "In  that  blessed  time  we  all 
will  do  the  right  and  need  no  law.  His  general  goodness  and 
weight  of  years,  as  he  was  then  an  octogenarian,  caused  me 
to  yield,  rather  than  the  weight  of  his  arguments.  Sister 
Graybiel  was  a  great  mother,  not  alone  to  her  five  or  six 
daughters,  but  she  held  a  high  motherly  place  in  God's  Israel, 
as  well  as  in  the  whole  community.  That  the  "women  keep 
silence  in  the  churches"  was  generally  observed  in  this  olden 
time;  but  sister  Graybiel's  voice  was  not  infrequently  heard 
in  both  exhortation  and  prayer  in  our  prayer  meetings.  Mary 
Graybiel,  our  pioneer  and  greatly  respected  woman  mission- 
ary, was  then  a  half-grown  girl  in  her  common  school  studies. 
Tobias  Witmer,  the  farmer  surveyor,  and  the  willing  and 
efficient  song  leader,  and  teacher  for  the  church  and  the  Acad- 
emy, also  cannot  be  forgotten;  his  friendship  was  maintained, 
and  was  reciprocally  strong  with  us  all  till  his  death  over  ten 
years  ago.  Ah,  these  were  bright  happy  days  in  the  growing 
springtime  of  life,  unfortunately  too  soon  to  be  ended.  Our 
commencement  day  came  on  with  an  extended  program  of 
examinations  and  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  parents  and 
friends,  and  in  the  evening  a  sympathetic  public  filled  the  large 
hall.  A  good  program  was  well  carried  out,  and  having  the 
valedictory,  my  turn  came,  and  looking  over  that  large  expect- 
ant crowd  I  felt  for  the  first  time,  the  speaker's  elation  when 
he  receives  attention,  and  is  master  of  his  subject.  Why  I  was 
chosen  for  this,  I  never  knew.  My  brother  John  was  a  better 
speaker  than  I,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  Academy.  I  think  it 
was  my  general  good  judgment  that  commended  me.  What- 
ever it  was  I  am  pleased  to  say  there  was  no  one  disappointed. 
Whatever  we  had  gained,  little  or  much,  that  was  the  end 
of  our  school  days.    We  turned  our  way  homeward.    Part  of 
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the  journey,  my  jaunt  up  to  Brock's  monument,  has  already 
been  referred  to.  Nothing  of  note  occurred  on  the  way  except 
my  anxiety  to  investigate  the  superbly  new  and  odd  style  of 
engines  on  the  Lake  Ontario  steamer.  On  going  below,  the 
fireman  wanted  a  gift,  so  they  could  get  liquor  as  compensa- 
tion for  my  privilege  of  looking  around.  Besides  not  liking 
to  spare  the  money,  I  had  a  pretty  strong  conscience  against 
giving  money  for  drink.  They  threatened  me,  and  looking 
around,  I  saw  a  man  wiping  a  broom  in  some  dirty  oil,  and 
then  started  to  wipe  up  some  soot  with  it.  I  sprung  up  the 
ladder,  but  got  one  good  swipe  of  the  broom  on  my  back. 
The  condition  of  my  coat  can  be  imagined.  Mary  and  I 
cleaned  the  coat  as  well  as  we  could,  and  a  clean  duster  covered 
the  remaining  dirt.  She  said  I  was  served  just  right  for  fool- 
ing around. 

RESUMPTION  OF  WORK 

Edward  had  with  difficulty,  on  account  of  ill  health,  finished 
his  business  course,  and  got  home  two  months  ahead  of  us, 
but  with  health  so  much  impaired  that  it  took  six  months  to 
recover. 

His  trouble  was  a  goiter,  and  the  drastic  iodine  method  of 
curing  it  was  used.  He  was  so  saturated  with  iodine  that  it 
could  be  distinctly  scented  on  him  three  or  four  months  after 
he  quit  using  it.  He  was  not  sick,  but  weak  through  the 
summer.  He  was  for  a  while  running  the  sawmill;  I  came 
along  by  the  mill,  and  he  wanted  me  to  roll  on  a  moderate- 
sized  log.  I  readily  did  it,  then  he  said,  "I  have  to  work 
easy,  and  then  rest  every  hour  or  two.  I  keep  this  sheepskin 
to  lie  down  upon  for  a  rest  every  little  while.  You  used  to 
study  medical  books,  and  water  cure,  and  such  things.  Now, 
if  you  will  prescribe  a  course  for  me,  I  will  follow  It,  and  see 
if  I  can  recover  strength."  I  reminded  him  that  he  used  to 
make  fun  of  me  for  reading  such  dry  stuff,  which  he  admitted; 
so  as  requested,  I  laid  down  a  course,  a  daily  cold  bath  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon,  showing  how  it  should  be  brief  If  he 
felt  weak;  afterwards  to  rest  comfortably  for  a  while,  and 
drink  water  only.    He  carried  it  out,  and  In  a  month  or  so 
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the  smell  of  iodine  left  him ;  and  in  less  than  three  months  he 
began  gaining  flesh,  taking  on  for  a  while  four  pounds  a 
week,  and  has  kept  good  health  ever  since.  He  now  gives  more 
attention  to  health  matters  than  I  do,  all  to  his  advantage. 

Arriving  home  we  found  business  conditions  uncommonly 
bad.  There  had  been  poor  crops  the  previous  year,  farmers 
could  not  pay  debts,  all  the  money  that  could  be  gathered 
went  to  Toronto,  toward  paying  merchants'  bills,  on  some  of 
which  time  had  to  be  extended.  Father's  principal  job  was 
the  building  of  a  storehouse  with  a  horse  power  elevator.  We 
turned  in  on  this,  and  it  was  soon  completed.  We  also  did 
some  work  on  an  extension  of  the  wharf,  which  with  the  store- 
house was  the  expenditure  of  township  money.  A  large  barn 
built  mostly  by  Edward  and  myself  was  our  only  private  con- 
tract. While  laying  out  this  frame,  I  had  the  measles,  but 
laid  by  only  one  day.  Most  of  our  family  suffered  badly  by 
them. 

In  this  year  of  1857,  after  the  Crimean  war,  business  was 
not  only  locally  but  generally  bad,  and  hit  father  very  severely. 
His  mill  contracts  were  unpaid,  and  as  many  of  them  had 
been  full  contracts,  in  which  he  was  liable  for  the  machinery 
and  much  of  the  material,  the  loss  was  heavy.  Two  of  the 
firms  he  built  for  became  insolvent. 

He  had  to  mortgage  his  property  heavily  or  take  the  same 
course.  His  strength  and  activity  began  to  diminish.  In 
partial  explanation  of  all  this,  it  should  be  remarked  that 
father's  aptitude  was  for  mechanics,  not  particularly  for  busi- 
ness. He  trained  himself  for  the  former,  but  not  for  the 
latter.  Most  of  the  people  in  those  days  thought  such  train- 
ing was  hardly  necessary,  so  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  he  was 
likely  misled  as  to  the  condition  of  his  own  business.  How- 
ever, here  was  a  situation  to  be  met,  and  we  boys  had  to  step 
into  the  breach. 

John  had  a  settled  ambition  to  become  a  lawyer,  so  after 
leaving  Williamsville,  he  diligently  kept  up  private  study,  and 
in  the  autumn  engaged  to  teach  a  good  school;  and  having 
marriage  also  in  contemplation,  as  a  debt  raising  help  he  had 
to  be  left  out.    The  job  then  mainly  devolved  on  Edward  and 
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me.  He  shortly  afterwards  engaged  with  James  Beaty  as  gen- 
eral agent  for  the  Toronto  Leader,  receiving  his  pay  by  com- 
missions; and  he  was  soon  earning  nearly  as  much  as  all  the 
rest  of  us,  all  of  which  beyond  his  personal  needs  was  directed 
to  clear  off  the  debts,  amounting  to  nearly  five  thousand  dol- 
lars; and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  cleared  off  our  home 
property,  which  was  principally  turned  over  to  him.  After 
a  few  years  from  this  time  in  1857,  James  took  up  different 
agencies,  working  them  in  the  winter  time  when  farm  work 
could  not  be  done,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  able  to 
purchase  back  from  Ed  the  major  part  of  the  home  farm. 

A  NEW  VENTURE 

One  day,  in  this  trying  year  of  1857,  we  had  been  making 
hay,  and  at  the  noon  hour  were  resting  in  the  shade.  Father 
says  to  us,  "Boys,  what  are  we  going  to  do  this  winter  ?  There 
seems  to  be  no  building  job  of  any  kind,  and  there  is  scarcely 
anything  that  we  might  make  that  will  bring  money."  And 
holding  up  a  rake,  said,  "Can't  we  make  hay  rakes?"  I 
grabbed  the  idea  and  said,  "Yes,"  though  not  one  of  us  had 
ever  seen  a  rake  manufactured,  or  been  told  how  it  was  done, 
neither  had  we  a  dollar  to  spend  on  any  new  undertaking. 
But  we  had  an  abundance  of  good  timber,  and  the  water 
power  to  work  it,  and  the  skill  and  most  of  the  tools  to  make 
the  machinery.  After  our  haying  and  our  little  harvest  work 
was  done,  I  quietly  began  feeling  my  way  toward  rake  con- 
struction. Father,  some  years  before,  had  split  out  some  choice 
samples  of  fine  hard  beech  with  which  to  make  planes.  I 
brought  some  of  these  to  our  mill,  and  first  made  a  pair  of 
simple  hollow  mandrels  for  turning  round  and  pointed  fence 
pickets,  and  we  sold  a  small  quantity.  The  mandrels  were 
made  of  wood,  and  rotated  in  wooden  but  babbitted  boxes, 
and  were  driven  by  a  good  home-made  belt.  The  cutting 
tools  were  made  from  a  piece  of  broken  cross-cut  saw,  cut  out 
and  heated  in  a  fire  of  hemlock  bark  made  In  the  stove,  and 
forged  into  shape  on  anything  that  would  suit  for  an  anvil. 
Wooden  screws  served  us  often  finely  for  bolts,  but  our  cutters 
must  be  held  by  a  neat  small  Iron  bolt,  also  other  forgings 
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we  knew  we  must  have.  So  we  found  that  the  leading  smith 
in  the  town  wanted  good  turned  neckyokes  and  whiffletrees, 
which  we  were  well-prepared  to  furnish,  and  were  ready  and 
anxious  to  take  our  pay  in  blacksmith  work.  So,  step  by  step, 
with  required  special  machines,  made  of  hardwood,  and  a 
frame  for  tapering  the  handles,  which  was  mounted  In  our 
ordinary  wood  turning  lathe,  these  and  many  other  machine 
contrivances,  that  persistent  Ingenuity  would  suggest,  enabled 
us  to  get  out  for  the  summer  of  1858,  three  hundred  dozen 
rakes,  which  were  sold  and  delivered  to  merchants  In  our 
county,  at  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 
per  dozen.  Pitchfork  handles  and  hoe  handles  were  sold 
along  with  them.  In  those  times  the  winter  season  was  the 
active  business  time  of  the  year.  Farming  operations  were 
suspended,  except  chopping  down  the  forest,  bringing  saw  logs 
to  the  mills,  anl  splitting  fence  rails.  It  was  the  time  for 
journeying,  marketing,  and  general  going  about.  Roads  that 
were  practically  Impassable  In  summer  time,  were  well  trav- 
elled in  winter.  What  little  cash  was  In  the  country  was  all 
In  circulation,  and  the  bartering  peculiar  to  the  times  was 
active.  The  winter  of  1857  and  1858,  though  exceptionally 
dull  on  account  of  the  two  crop  failures  and  the  general  busi- 
ness depression,  yet  was  as  active  as  the  limited  possibilities 
of  business  would  allow,  so  that  the  real  hardships  likely  to 
follow  were  not  felt  till  the  spring;  then  It  was  that  many 
families  could  see  no  source  for  their  living  till  the  new  crops 
would  come  in.  Our  township  council,  advised  by  the  asses- 
sors and  tax  collector,  prepared  for  the  situation,  by  using  the 
credit  of  the  township  to  repurchase  the  wheat  stored  In  the 
general  storehouse,  and  distributing  it  to  those  who  might 
want  it  for  seed,  or  for  food,  and  adding  the  account  to  their 
taxes  for  the  ensuing  year.  When  this  was  all  done,  there  was 
still  likelihood  of  future  need,  to  supply  which  there  came 
from  Chicago  some  good  shipments  of  corn  meal  and  grown 
flour,  which  were  sold  and  distributed  along  the  Georgian 
Bay  shores. 

That  was  the  last  time  I  remember  eating  what  we  called 
grown  bread. 
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Our  present  generation  knows  nothing  of  It.  When  woods 
abounded  all  over  the  country,  rains  were  more  frequent,  and 
sometimes  we  had  wet  harvests.  Then  grain,  In  sheaf,  or 
shock,  left  to  further  ripen  and  harden  would  swell  with  the 
warm  moisture  and  sprout,  and  start  growing.  If  dry  weather 
followed,  that  growth  would  be  arrested;  and  If  the  growing 
process  had  only  started,  bread  could  be  made  of  it,  but  it 
would  be  sweet,  and  soft  and  pasty.  If  the  sprout  had  well 
started,  It  was  only  fit  for  hog  feed,  or  the  distilleries.  In  the 
1857  harvest  much  of  the  western  wheat  was  thus  grown. 

This  spring  of  1858  was  the  quietest  possible  kind  of  a 
time.  Everybody  looked  to  the  ground  for  a  living.  Gardens 
were  planted  to  their  limit.  Every  acre  of  farm  land  was 
made  productive.  But  the  problem  with  a  great  many  was  to 
squeeze  through  till  the  new  growth  matured.  There  were 
father  and  mother,  James  and  the  three  younger  girls  on  the 
farm.  Mary,  Peter  and  myself  with  occasional  other  help 
were  at  the  mill.  John  spent  his  Saturdays  with  us  at  the  mill 
or  at  home,  except  frequent  visits  to  the  residence  of  Edward 
McMillan.  Edward  was  seldom  with  us.  Alexander,  then 
quite  young  was  our  messenger  boy.  John  Raymond,  a  man 
with  a  large  family,  was  engaged  to  run  our  carding  machine 
and  fulling  mill.  The  spring  and  summer  time  was  the  card- 
ing season;  but  enough  cash  or  produce  did  not  come  in  to 
support  Raymond's  family.  When  the  tight  times  would 
come,  as  frequently  they  did,  there  were  in  all  three  houses 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  people  with  only  one  to  look  to  and 
that  was  my  humble  self.  The  humility  of  the  situation  can" 
be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  ever  undertaken  to  collect 
money,  or  something  to  live  upon,  from  good  solvent  people 
who  had  but  little  or  nothing  to  pay.  I  certainly  felt  like  a 
poor  forcing  beggar,  and  would  have  preferred  a  horsewhip- 
ping to  that  sort  of  duty.  As  the  spring  advanced,  we  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  out  an  early  batch  of  rakes,  which  were 
placed  In  some  of  the  largest  stores  in  Owen  Sound,  and  for 
which  we  received  payment  in  groceries  and  some  cash.  Then 
our  living  problem  became  quite  easy. 
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In  due  time,  when  the  wheat  crop  was  harvested  and  known 
to  be  by  far  the  finest  and  most  abundant  of  all  the  previous 
years  and  the  price  also  good,  you  may  be  sure  there  was  a 
thankful  and  happy  people,  who  never  afterwards  had  a  re- 
newal of  any  thing  approaching  that  trying  year's  experience. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reason  will  be  manifest  why  I  was 
diverted  from  my  preaching  purpose  formed  at  Williamsville. 
Paul  was  under  necessity  to  preach.  My  necessity  lay  another 
way.  I  was  the  oldest  son  and  my  father's  namesake,  so  I 
must  stand  for  his  honor  and  the  family  interest.  My  known 
efficient  line  of  work  was  mechanics,  which  evidently  I  must 
continue.  Edward  was  my  second  in  the  same  purpose  but 
ahead  of  me  in  money  efficiency,  toward  its  accomplishment. 
No  one  blamed  John  for  striking  out  for  himself,  it  was  the 
best  course  in  his  judgment  and  was  so  respected.  He  soon 
after  married  and  went  to  Toronto. 

To  start  a  nice  little  business  like  the  manufacture  of  rakes, 
without  a  knowledge  of  it,  or  money  to  meet  the  cost,  simply 
studying  it  out,  and  inventing  and  making  the  cheap  ma- 
chinery to  accomplish  the  work,  which  successfully  met  the 
needs  of  the  trade,  and  helped  to  carry  the  family  and  others 
through  a  severe  crisis,  all  in  about  eight  or  nine  months,  was 
deservedly  regarded  as  no  small  creditable  accomplishment. 

Based  on  the  experience  already  gained,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  methods  of  other  manufacturers,  we  proceeded 
to  replace,  as  fast  as  we  could,  our  temporary  machinery  for 
something  more  efficient  and  stable.  Cast  and  wrought  iron 
took  the  place  of  wood,  old  processes  with  their  machines  were 
discarded  for  those  more  effective  and  economical.  This 
course  was  kept  up  for  two  or  three  years.  The  carding  and 
cloth-dressing  machines  were  disposed  of,  which  gave  more 
space  for  our  new  work.  Also  an  addition  was  built  which 
doubled  the  capacity  of  the  shop,  and  the  business  was  placed 
on  something  like  a  permanent  footing. 

When  our  friends  would  want  an  afternoon's  holiday,  they 
would  come  to  see  and  admire  our  (to  them)  wonderful  shop. 

In  the  year  1861,  the  heirs  of  Wm.  Laycock,  from  whom 
father  purchased  the  mill  property,  began  to  press  for  the 
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final  payments,  and  we  had  no  means  to  meet  them ;  they  fore- 
closed the  mortgage,  and  took  possession  of  the  property  and 
ran  the  saw  mill,  leaving  us  the  free  use  of  our  shop,  and 
second  claim  on  the  use  of  the  water  power,  and  the  liberty 
of  cutting  hardwood  lumber  on  the  land.  This  arrangement 
continued  two  years,  and  Charles  Hugh  Jay  and  myself 
formed  a  new  company,  Trout  &  Jay,  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  harvest  tools  and  other  articles  of  similar  manufacture. 
About  the  same  time,  the  Laycock  family  found  they  were 
running  the  mill  at  a  constant  financial  loss;  so  they  quit 
working  it,  and  offered  the  property  for  sale.  Receiving  no 
offer,  they  again  offered  it  to  us  on  such  favorable  terms  that 
it  was  repurchased  by  Trout  &  Jay,  who  at  once  began  arrang- 
ing for  a  more  thorough  and  systematic  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness, with  prospects  of  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  MUIRS 

About  this  time  (1863),  on  one  midsummer  day,  a  grown- 
up beardless  boy  called  at  our  mill  applying  for  work.  I  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  look  for  work  with  us  in  our  secluded 
valley.  He  replied  that  he  had  tried  all  over  town  to  get  work 
and  failed,  and  was  advised  by  several  that  our  place  was 
the  likeliest  to  find  it.  I  told  him  our  spring  rush  was  over, 
and  we  had  then  nothing  for  him  to  do.  His  fine,  boyish 
face  and  frank  open  manners  interested  me.  I  said  to  him, 
"You  are  evidently  a  stranger  in  this  part  of  the  country?" 
"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  am;  my  brother  and  I  are  students  from 
Wisconsin  University  at  Madison,  and  we  are  spending  the 
summer  vacation  here  in  Canada  botanizing."  A  couple  of  my 
farmer  customers  were  standing  by,  and  that  big  new  word 
"Botanizing"  aroused  their  curiosity.  "What's  that?"  "Why," 
I  said,  "the  boys  are  examining  and  studying  the  different 
kinds  of  plants."  "What  for?  For  medicine  ?"  "No  !  but  for 
knowledge."  They  looked  bewildered,  but  said  no  more.  He 
explained  that  his  brother  and  he  found  it  best  to  separate 
for  a  while,  and  meet  again  at  a  certain  town,  but  somehow 
they  failed  making  connections,  and  each  was  no  doubt  hunt- 
ing the  other;  also  his  money  was  about  all  gone,  and  he  must 
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find  work  till  he  could  get  word  from  home  or  from  his 
brother.  I  again  regretfully  told  him  I  had  no  work,  nor 
could  I  tell  him  where  he  would  get  it.  He  left,  and  in  the 
evening  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  working  for  the  man  who 
was  running  the  sawmill.  I  said  to  him,  "I  am  glad  you  got  a 
job."  "Oh,  just  working  for  my  board."  "Is  that  all?  Why, 
you  come  with  us,  you'll  get  better  board  and  at  least  a  dollar 
a  week."  "Thank  you,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so."  So  I  soon 
introduced  Mr.  Daniel  Muir,  of  Portage,  Wisconsin,  to  my 
sister-housekeeper,  and  he  soon  became  to  us,  not  a  needy 
young  tramp,  but  a  most  welcome  companionable  guest.  He 
remained  with  us  about  six  weeks ;  then  through  a  few  home 
communications  his  brother  was  finally  located,  and  he  left  us 
to  join  him,  and  they  continued  their  journeyings  for  a  couple 
of  months  longer  until  winter  was  likely  to  set  in,  and  snow 
would  cover  up  nearly  all  of  the  plant  life.  They  had  not 
returned  to  the  Wisconsin  University  because  of  a  positive 
order  from  their  parents  that  Dan  should  remain  in  Canada 
while  the  military  draft  was  enforced  in  the  northern  United 
States,  and  John,  his  elder  brother,  being  of  manhood  age,  was 
urgently  requested  to  remain  with  him.  While  John's  feelings 
did  not  coincide  with  their  wish,  yet  especially  for  his  mother 
and  Dan's  sake,  he  complied.  So  now  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, like  the  squirrels  and  marmots  and  bears,  the  great  ques- 
tion was,  "where  shall  we  den  up?"  not  in  the  inactivity  of  the 
two  last  mentioned  animals,  but  with  the  common  characteris- 
tic activity  of  the  squirrels,  the  Trouts  and  Muirs  as  well.  So 
the  question  was  not  alone,  "where  shall  we  go?"  but  also, 
"what  shall  we  do ?"  (The  Muirs' never  knew  idleness.)  After 
John  had  proposed  several  places  that  fell  under  his  observa- 
tion, and  were  considered,  Dan  suggested  our  mill  place.  It 
would  be  as  much  like  a  winter  den  as  they  could  find,  and 
though  the  place  was  not  our  family  home,  yet  a  good  part  of 
it  would  be  there ;  and  that  we  were  a  studious,  well-informed 
lively  lot  of  boys  and  girls,  some  of  them  school  teachers,  and 
they  were  all  in  touch  with  others  of  the  same  style ;  and  we 
had  a  large  shop  in  which  they  could  likely  have  employment, 
or  they  could  work  in  the  woods  getting  out  logs  for  the  mill. 
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Dan's  proposal  carried  the  day.  One  evening,  after  returning 
from  town,  I  met  our  former  good  boy  friend,  Dan  Mulr, 
who  at  once  Introduced  me  to  his  brother  John,  who  after  a 
few  minutes  of  general  friendly  chat  laid  before  me  their 
situation  very  much  as  I  have  outlined  It  above;  and  hoped 
we  might  make  some  mutual  good  arrangement  in  regard 
to  work  for  the  winter,  at  least  such  that  would  be  profitable 
to  us  and  helpful  to  them.  After  due  consideration  an  agree- 
ment was  made,  and  their  first  work  was  to  assist  In  building 
an  addition  to  our  shop,  or  rake  factory  as  it  was  afterwards 
known.  They  remained  with  us  altogether  a  year  and  one- 
half,  or  until  near  the  close  of  the  war,  when  Dan  went  home 
and  John  remained  to  complete  a  contract  which  he  had 
entered  into  with  us  to  make  one  thousand  dozen  rakes  and 
turn  thirty  thousand  broom  handles.  The  broom  handles  were 
turned  and  stored  in  every  available  space  about  the  factory 
for  final  seasoning,  and  a  good  start  made  on  the  rake  con- 
tract, when  one  stormy  night,  near  the  first  of  March,  1866, 
the  factory  took  fire;  and  sawmill  and  factory  with  broom 
handles  and  partly  manufactured  rakes  all  were  completely  de- 
stroyed, and  no  Insurance.  We  had  recently  paid  the  second 
payment  on  the  property,  which  was  now  forfeited.  We  had 
accounts  to  collect,  and  debts  to  pay,  one  of  which  would 
about  balance  the  other.  A  good  span  of  horses  and  wagon 
was  the  only  firm  property  left  to  us.  We  settled  with  John 
Mulr  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  as  equitably  as  only 
Christian  brothers  could.  I  don't  remember  the  exact  figures 
of  the  account,  somewhere  about  three  hundred  dollars,  and 
after  paying  him  what  cash  we  could  scratch  up,  enough  to 
carry  him  a  good  journey  into  the  United  States,  he  cut  down 
the  account  to  two  hundred  dollars,  taking  our  Individual 
promises  to  pay,  each  one  hundred  dollars,  without  time  limit 
and  without  Interest.  A  few  years  afterwards  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  relating  some  of  his  experiences,  he  showed  these 
notes  to  his  friends,  who  derisively  asked  him  when  he  ex- 
pected payment.  "Never  mind,"  he  replied,  "those  notes  will 
be  paid."  Laughingly,  they  responded,  "Won't  you  kindly 
let  us  know  when  you  get  the  cash?"    They  regarded  It  as  a 
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good,  soft  joke  on  John.  Not  long  afterwards  he  wrote  me 
that  he  was  contemplating  marriage,  and  that  he  never  began 
to  feel  poor  till  he  faced  the  calculations  regarding  It,  and  also 
intimated  the  acceptability  of  the  promised  fund.  Though 
poor  enough  myself,  I  got  together  a  hundred  dollars  and  sent 
it  to  him.  Muir  at  once  showed  his  jibing  friends  the  cash, 
and  had  the  laugh  on  them,  who  said,  "Well  that  is  pretty 
good,  there  Is  one  Christian  conscience  in  the  world,  but  that 
is  only  one,  wait  till  we  see  the  other  paid."  "That  will  be  all 
right,  too,  one  of  these  days,"  replied  John,  and  so  it  subse- 
quently proved. 

APPRECIATIVE  REFERENCES  TO  JOHN  MUIR 

The  first  winter  of  John  Mulr's  stay  with  us  he  regarded 
it  as  likely  to  be  the  only  one,  so  he  took  up  no  special  course 
of  study,  but  gave  us  pretty  freely  the  benefit  of  his  fine  con- 
versational powers.  He  was  making  acquaintances  with  us, 
and  we  were  endeavoring  to  fully  understand  him ;  and  when 
it  comes  to  measuring  up  and  determining  the  extent  of  the 
capabilities,  disabilities,  liabilities  and  various  other  abilities  of 
a  gifted  young  man,  who  had  the  advantage  of  about  three 
years'  university  study  and  training,  and  a  continuous  study  of 
nature's  great  book  as  well.  It  will  be  easy  to  see  that  we  had 
much  the  hardest  sizlng-up  job.  It  was  easy  to  admire,  but 
to  understand  and  appreciate  him  required  some  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  his  studies  and  his  modes  of  thought. 
Though  ardently  devoted  to  science,  as  well  as  the  study  of 
nature,  yet  the  agnostic  tendencies  that  had  their  beginning 
about  that  time  found  no  sympathy  with  him.  With  him 
there  was  no  dark  chilly  reasoning  that  chance  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  accounted  for  all  things.  On  the  contrary,  that 
God  "cared  for  the  sparrows  of  the  air  and  the  lilies  of  the 
field,"  was  something  that  his  kindly  nature  could  most  readily 
understand  and  heartily  appreciate.  He  examined  nature  with 
a  lover's  eye,  and  he  saw  not  only  an  All-Creator,  but  an  All- 
Father  and  Protector.  In  temperament  and  parental  training 
between  myself  and  he  there  was  much  in  common.  In  my 
thirteenth  year  I  read  and  studied  Goldsmith's  Natural  His- 
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tory,  to  which  was  added  Brown's  Anecdotes  of  Animals. 
Though  Goldsmith  could  hardly  be  called  a  naturalist,  yet 
he  could  write  interestingly  on  any  subject  which  he  treated, 
and  when  I  read  Goldsmith  I  was  certainly  in  close  contact 
with  nature  and  with  very  little  else,  such  as  the  native  woods 
and  waters  of  Canada  can  exemplify.  So  that  Goldsmith  at 
the  least  helped  to  make  me  an  interested  observer.  Not  a  stu- 
dious, methodical  systematic  persistent  observer  like  Muir,  but 
one  that  had  always  an  interested  eye  with  regard  to  what  was 
going  on  about  me.  Beside  this  I  had  from  childhood  a  strong 
bent  for  astronomy,  mastering  as  well  as  I  could  all  accessible 
information  regarding  it.  In  this  Muir  and  I  more  nearly 
mated.  He  was  a  real  live  inventor,  while  I  was  also  so  re- 
garded, yet  I  felt  I  could  not  by  any  means  take  rank  with 
him,  but  I  was  easily  awarded  the  lead  in  practical  mechanics, 
as  my  experience,  if  nothing  more,  would  have  justified.  But 
John  and  I  were  not  the  only  frogs  in  that  little  pond,  there 
were  others  there  to  croak  as  well  as  we.  There  was  Mary, 
our  steady  housekeeper,  who  had  also  been  a  teacher,  and 
three  other  sisters,  one  or  more  of  whom  would  come  from  the 
home  farm,  or  the  schools  where  they  were  teaching,  and  visit 
us  on  Saturdays  along  with  other  teachers;  also  my  business 
partner,  C.  H.  Jay,  who  lived  with  us,  and  Dan  Muir  and 
my  brother  Peter,  who  was  a  great  reader  and  never  forgot 
anything;  all  young  lively  intelligent  people,  with  common 
aims  and  purposes,  and  yet  each  with  his  distinct  individuality, 
which.  In  discussion,  was  often  decidedly  pronounced,  but 
which  rarely  became  ungentlemanly.  If,  as  Garfield  said,  that 
Mark  Hopkins  and  a  good  student  sitting  on  a  log  would 
make  a  university,  so  I  should  think  that  John  Muir,  though 
himself  then  a  student,  and  others  learning  and  contributing, 
our  log  house  In  the  mill  hollow  might  modestly  claim  the 
same  dignity. 

I  have  referred  to  similarity  of  temperament,  and  parental 
conditions  and  environment  between  Muir  and  myself.  These 
would  account  for  my  tendency  to  Invention  and  mechanics, 
as  my  father  was  at  the  least  a  good  mechanic,  and  my  ability 
was  largely  acquired;  but  with  John  it  was  altogether  different, 
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his  father  was  in  no  sense  a  mechanic,  yet  with  the  seeming 
absence  of  the  hereditary  impulse,  and  the  usual  necessary 
training,  both  of  which  I  had,  he  showed  himself  to  be  a  real 
born  inventive  designing  mechanic.  While  still  a  small  boy, 
he  began  fixing  things  about  the  house  and  farm,  and  later 
while  still  in  his  minority,  took  methodical  and  regular  times 
out  of  each  morning's  sleep  to  construct  special  clocks  and 
other  intricate  machines  of  his  own  original  design.  In  this 
I  am  not  dependent  on  his  or  anyone's  story  because  I  examined 
the  constructions. 

When  John  Muir  made  his  rake  and  broom  handle  contract 
with  us,  he  also  made  a  proposition  to  be  given  the  liberty 
of  improving  the  machinery  as  he  might  determine,  and  that 
he  should  receive  therefor  half  the  economical  results  of  such 
improvement  during  a  given  period.  An  arrangement  of  this 
kind  was  entered  into,  and  he  began  with  our  self-feeding  lathe 
for  turning  rake,  fork  and  broom  handles  and  similar  articles, 
which  I  considered  nearly  perfect;  by  rendering  this  more 
completely  automatic,  he  nearly  doubled  the  output  of  broom 
handles.  He  placed  one  handle  in  position  while  the  other 
was  being  turned.  It  required  great  activity  for  him  to  put 
away  the  turned  handle,  and  placed  the  new  one  in  position 
during  the  turning  process.  When  he  could  do  this  there 
would  be  eight  broom  handles  turned  in  a  minute.  Corre- 
sponding to  this  I  had  on  the  floor  immediately  above  him  a 
machine  that  would  automatically  saw  from  the  round  log, 
after  it  was  fully  slabbed  or  rounded,  eight  handles  per  min- 
ute, but  setting  in  the  log  and  the  slabbing  process  occupied 
about  three-eighths  of  the  time.  This,  with  keeping  saws  and 
place  in  order,  cut  the  daily  output  to  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  John  had  his  drawbacks  in  similar  ways,  and  at 
best  could  not  get  ahead  of  the  sawing.  It  was  a  delight  to 
see  those  machines  at  work.  He  devised  and  started  the  con- 
struction of  several  new  automatic  machines,  to  make  the 
different  parts  of  the  hand  rakes,  having  previously  submitted 
and  discussed  them  with  me,  from  which  our  intimacy  may 
be  judged. 
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Like  all  others  who  have  made  much  of  themselves,  and 
much  for  the  world  of  humanity,  Muir  was  a  most  diligent 
student  and  systematic  worker.  He  would  make  inroads  on 
his  time  for  sleep  and  recreation.  In  fact,  for  the  latter,  there 
was  no  time  allowed.  What  fun  we  had  was  generally  caught 
on  the  fly.  For  him,  seven  hours  was  the  allotment  for  sleep, 
that  was  from  ten  in  the  evening  to  five  in  the  morning.  The 
encroachments  were  made  on  the  first  part  of  the  period,  when 
the  study  became  more  especially  interesting;  an  hour  or  two 
was  not  considered,  and  the  clockwould  strike  eleven  or  twelve 
before  retiring,  but  that  made  no  difference  about  the  rising. 
That  was  previously  determined,  and  unalterably  fixed.  His 
bed  was  mounted  on  a  cross  axle,  sustained  by  two  high  pedes- 
tals, one  on  each  side,  and  nearer  the  head  than  the  foot;  so 
that  if  the  foot  was  not  held  up  it  would  fall  and  lie  on  the 
floor,  and  the  bed  would  be  reclining  at  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  A  rod  screwed  to  the  ceiling,  and  hooked 
to  the  foot,  sustained  it  in  the  level  position. 

At  night,  however,  a  special  trigger  was  aflixed  to  the  rod, 
and  sustained  the  bed.  A  string  connected  the  trigger  to  his 
specially  constructed  clock,  which  at  the  determined  hour, 
five  in  the  morning,  would  pull  the  trigger,  and  release  the 
bed,  which  would  instantly  fall,  leaving  the  occupant  in  a 
half-upright  position,  with  his  feet  on  the  floor.  If  he  lay 
crooked  in  the  bed,  or  crossways,  he  was  apt  to  be  rolled  out 
sharply  to  the  floor.  Our  house  had  only  board  partitions, 
ordinary  sounds  could  be  heard  in  every  room ;  so  that  when 
John's  bed  fell  it  was  a  wake  up  signal  for  all  in  the  house; 
but  if  we  heard  a  double  shock,  which  would  be  caused  by  a 
roll  out,  then  we  had  the  signal  for  a  good  laugh  on  John, 
and  he  had  further  jolly  reminders  of  this  at  the  breakfast 
table.    Charlie  (Mr.  Jay)  generally  led  off  in  these  jibes. 

When  the  bed  fell,  an  arm  swung  around,  into  the  fingers 
of  which  had  been  placed  a  match,  which  in  swinging,  rubbed 
over  a  piece  of  sandpaper,  and  being  ignited,  came  to  rest 
over  the  wick  of  an  oil  lamp,  perched  in  its  regular  place  on 
a  shelf.  The  lamp  was  thus  lighted  with  the  fall  of  the  bed. 
A  sponge  bath  in  the  tub  was  the  next  move,  then  dressing, 
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which  was  followed  by  study,  till  breakfast  time.  Then  the 
day  was  for  work  except  the  noon  hours,  when  there  was 
always  the  handy  book,  and  place  to  turn  to,  and  if  there 
was  one  minute  or  five  minutes  before  eating,  it  was  used  in 
reading;  and  it  was  the  same  after  dinner  for  the  remainder 
of  the  noon  hour,  unless  some  very  interesting  topic  was 
started  at  the  table  that  must  be  extended  beyond  the  meal. 

MUIR  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 

Soon  after  the  burning  of  our  mill,  as  has  been  previously 
mentioned,  John  Muir  left  us,  and  went  to  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  and  engaged  with  a  wagon  manufacturing  firm;  they 
soon  discovered  John's  ability  in  fixing  things,  and  gave  him 
the  care  of  all  the  machinery.  After  he  had  been  there  about 
four  months,  one  day,  while  unlacing  a  belt,  using  the  tang 
end  of  a  file  to  pull  out  the  laces  (such  as  I  have  done 
hundreds  of  times),  in  which  he  had  a  hard  pull  with  a 
sudden  release,  which  allowed  the  strain  on  his  arm  to  plant 
the  tang  of  the  file  into  the  center  of  his  right  eye,  causing  the 
vitreous  humor  to  run  out,  it  was  thought  the  eye  was  totally 
lost;  but  with  highly  skillful  treatment,  and  eminent  "vis 
naturae"  or  good  healing  force,  his  sight  was  fully  recovered. 
An  angular  corner  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  testimony  during 
his  lifetime  of  the  entrance  of  the  file.  He  had  about  one 
month's  confinement  in  a  dark  room,  and  was  gradually 
brought  to  the  light.  While  in  this  confinement,  as  he  remarked 
to  me  in  a  letter,  he  had  the  grandest  opportunity  for  prolonged 
meditation.  He  decided  that  life  was  too  short  and  uncertain, 
and  time  too  valuable,  to  spend  it  mending  belts,  and  sharpen- 
ing saws.  While  he  was  looking  after  wagon-making  ma- 
chinery, God  was  making  a  world;  and  if  his  eyesight  was 
spared,  he  would  devote  his  time  to  watching  the  process. 
Accordingly,  about  six  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  settled 
up  with  his  employers,  paid  his  bills,  and  started  a  cross 
country  journey  on  foot,  from  Indianapolis  to  South  Carolina. 
He  rather  avoided  the  ordinary  roads,  preferring  the  woods, 
river  banks  and  mountains,  plant  and  general  nature  study 
being  his  object.    At  Charleston  he  had  a  weary  time  waiting 
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for  money  from  home.  South  Carolina  had  scarcely  begun 
to  recover  from  the  devastations  of  the  war,  food  was  scarce, 
and  very  limited  was  the  money  to  buy.  He  took  his  abode 
in  a  half-ruined  church  outside  the  city,  from  which  for  six 
successive  days  he  made  his  anxious  journey  to  the  post  office, 
for  the  needed  money  that  was  to  come  from  home.  When 
it  finally  arrived,  he  continued  his  way  southward  through 
Florida,  then  over  into  Cuba,  making  the  double  journey 
through  its  extent;  then  taking  in  some  of  the  West  India 
islands,  he  crossed  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  took  steamer 
for  San  Francisco,  from  thence  he  started  for  the  mountains. 
In  order  to  fill  up  his  depleted  exchequer,  he  engaged  as  a 
shepherd  for  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  the  migrations  of  his  flock 
enabling  him  to  see  the  country  and  pursue  his  studies,  which 
were  never  lost  sight  of.  Shortly  previous  to  this,  Yosemite 
valley  had  been  discovered,  and  its  possibilities  as  a  great 
wonderland  for  tourists  estimated.  A  company  was  formed, 
a  stage  road  projected,  and  a  hotel  was  to  be  built  in  the 
valley.  The  inaccessibility  of  the  valley  called  for  a  sawmill 
to  be  built  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  make  the  lumber  to  build 
the  hotel.  Muir  was  in  touch  with  all  this,  and  convinced 
the  money  magnates  that  he  could  build  the  mill,  a  simple 
structure,  which,  when  satisfactorily  completed,  he  ran,  until 
the  hotel  was  finished.  Then,  except  for  Muir's  residence  in 
it,  the  mill  was  of  no  further  use.  He  had  built  his  bachelor's 
den  in  the  back  end,  up  under  the  roof.  It  was  a  bed  room, 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  as  well  as  a  naturalist's  studio,  and 
museum  of  botanical  collections  and  interesting  curios,  natural 
and  mechanical.  It  was  reached  by  a  ladder  and  a  plank 
stretching  across  the  wide  space  from  one  beam  to  the  other. 
I  am  describing  it  from  his  letter  and  my  sawmill  knowledge. 
It  seemed  as  primitive  as  a  cliff  dweller's  home,  yet  he  had 
city  privileges.  He  had  an  acqueduct  system,  by  which  con- 
stantly clear  sparkling  water  flowed  through  his  room,  or 
rather  headquarters  as  he  traveled  the  mountains.  He  now 
began  to  be  known  as  a  magazine  writer  and  lecturer,  and 
scientific  and  literary  celebrities  from  Eastern  America  and 
Europe,  visiting  the  Yosemite,  called  on  him,  pleased  to  enjoy 
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his  humble  hospitality  and  his  enthusiastic,  enlightening  con- 
versation. Early  in  the  seventies,  when  in  the  reading  room 
of  the  Mechanic's  Institute,  Peterboro,  Canada,  in  looking 
over  one  of  the  leading  magazines,  my  eye  fell  on  a  well- 
illustrated  article,  captioned  "the  Glaciers  of  the  Sierras." 
Glancing  over  it,  I  inwardly  remarked,  "That  style  of  writing 
and  those  sketches  make  me  think  of  Muir."  I  then  began 
at  the  beginning,  enjoying  the  reading,  thinking  how  much 
it  was  like  Muir's  talk;  and  at  the  end  was  most  agreeably 
though  not  wholly  surprised  to  find  my  friend's  brief  name 
appended  to  it.    He  was  and  always  is  just  plain  John  Muir. 

A  life  like  this,  so  interestingly  interwoven  with  ours,  hardly 
calls  for  an  apology  for  the  extended  references  which  I  have 
made  to  it.  What  I  have  given  is  only  a  brief  introduction 
to  a  great  career.  He  became  the  great  mountain  explorer  of 
America,  giving  particular  attention  to  finding  the  location  and 
action  of  the  great  glaciers,  from  the  arctic  circle  to  the  gulf 
of  California.  Often  for  months  at  a  time  he  never  saw  the 
face  of  humanity.  The  masterly  mountain  sheep,  that  spurns 
all  but  the  loftiest  crags,  and  bears  and  deer  and  the  birds 
were  his  principal  acquaintances;  but  he  was  never  lonely,  to 
him  all  nature  was  alive,  and  told  a  never-ending  charming 
story.  Woods  and  winds  and  waters  had  their  ceaseless  music. 
Even  quiet,  restful,  sleepy  winter  occasionally  broke  out  into 
the  howling  storm  or  booming  avalanche  or  the  shaking  earth- 
quake, which  were  regarded  as  only  demonstrations  of  nature's 
great  power  and  fulfillment  of  God's  purpose.  But  I  must 
leave  off.  Those  who  would  like  a  further  acquaintance  with 
this  fine  old  friend  must  read  some  of  his  charming  books, 
"The  Mountains  of  California,"  "The  Forest  Reservations 
of  America."  Young  folks  will  be  delighted  with  his  dog 
story,  "Life  in  the  Sierras"  and  "Boyhood  Life."  There  are 
several  other  works,  all  charmingly  written,  and  can  be  had 
at  most  of  the  publishing  houses. 

About  two  years  ago  I  received  one  of  his  specially  good 
friendly  letters,  and  I  turned  it  over  to  my  son  to  read,  after 
which  I  said  to  him,  "Now  you  are  a  business  man  and  under- 
stand the  money  worth  of  things,  can  you  put  a  value  on  that 
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letter?"  He  reflected  a  moment  and  said,  "Oh,  I  give  it  up." 
My  reply  was,  "So  do  I."  And  so  it  is  always,  genuine  friend- 
ship never  gets  down  to  the  dollar  measurement. 

THE  PASSING  OF  JOHN  MUIR 

The  above  lengthy  reference  to  my  much-esteemed  old 
friend  was  written  nearly  a  year  ago,  and  was  thought  to  be 
all  that  might  be  said  regarding  him;  and  this  is  interjected 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  on  December  24,  1914,  after  a 
summer  of  irregular  health  conditions  he  contracted  pneu- 
monia, and  in  a  few  days  died.  The  next  morning  I  read 
the  account  in  our  Milwaukee  paper;  it  had  been  telegraphed 
to  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  United  States.  It  was  an 
overwhelming  surprise  and  disappointment  to  me.  In  a  pro- 
longed journey  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  191 1,  I  expected  to  make 
him  a  long  visit;  but  before  I  arrived  there  he  had  started  on 
his  great  South  American  journey.  Failing  to  see  him  in 
1911,  I  wrote  him  in  the  early  part  of  1912,  stating  that  I 
had  planned  a  visit  for  the  summer  of  1915,  if  health  and 
strength  permitted,  not  mainly  because  this  was  the  summer 
of  the  great  exposition  in  San  Francisco,  for  that  was  to  me 
a  second  or  third  consideration;  seeing  relatives  and  friends 
was  the  main  purpose,  and  as  the  time  drew  on,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  our  general  missionary  convention  would  be  in 
Los  Angeles  in  the  same  summer,  the  interest  of  the  trip 
became  much  greater.  Of  course,  the  exposition,  then  going 
on,  was  a  most  extraordinary  show — a  great  beautiful  mass  of 
matter,  that  in  some  sense  might  represent  spirit;  but  grand  as 
it  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  still  only  a  fleeting  show,  while 
Christian  friendship  is  eternal  and  abiding,  and  as  we  draw 
near  the  sunset  of  our  brief  day,  we  appraise  the  values  of 
things,  by  their  relation  to  the  things  unseen,  yet  enduring  and 
eternal. 

John's  reply  to  this  letter  of  mine  is  the  one  referred  to  at 
the  close  of  the  previous  paragraph,  regarding  which  I  asked 
my  son  to  adjudge  its  value.  Now  that  John  is  parted  from 
us,  everything  connected  with  him  becomes  doubly  dear  and 
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valuable.  On  this  account  I  introduce  a  copy  of  this  letter, 
so  that  relatives  and  friends  may  share  the  pleasure  of  its 
reading  with  myself. 

Martinez,  May  10,  1912. 
Dear  William  Trout: 

In  trying  to  clear  away  the  huge  talus  of  letters  a  year  high,  accumulated 
while  I  was  in  South  America  and  Africa,  I  find  your  long  interesting  letter 
of  March  15th  full  of  good  news. 

I'm  always  glad  to  hear  from  you.  Friends  get  closer  and  dearer  the 
farther  they  travel  on  life's  journey.  It's  fine  to  see  how  youthful  your  heart 
remains;  and  wide  and  far  reaching  your  sympathy,  with  everybody  and 
everything.  Such  people  never  grow  old.  I  only  regret  your  being  held  so 
long  in  mechanical  bread  winning  harness,  instead  of  making  enough  by 
middle  age  and  spending  the  better  half  of  life  in  studying  God's  works  as  I 
wanted  you  to  do  long  ago.  The  marvel  is  that  in  the  din  and  rattle  of  mills 
you  have  done  so  wondrous  well.  By  all  means  keep  on  your  travels,  since  you 
know  so  well  how  to  reap  their  benefits.  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  when  next 
you  come  West.  And  don't  wait  until  the  canal  year.  Delays  are  more  and 
more  dangerous  as  sundown  draws  nigh.  I've  just  returned  from  a  long  fruit- 
ful trip:  first  up  the  Amazon  a  thousand  miles,  and  return  to  Para;  thence  to 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  thence  to  Santos,  and  inland  four  or  five  hundred  miles,  in 
the  State  of  Parana;  thence  back  to  the  coast  at  Paranagua.  Thence  to  Buenos 
Aires,  stopping  at  many  interesting  ports  by  the  way;  thence  across  the  Andes 
to  Santiago;  thence  south  five  hundred  miles  up  through  grand  forests  to  the 
snow,  where  I  found  Arucaria  irabricata,  a  wonderful  tree  forming  the 
strangest  woods  imaginable.  Thence  back  across  the  Andes  and  Argentina, 
to  Montevideo;  thence  to  Teneriffe.  Thence  to  Cape  Town,  Africa;  thence  one 
thousand  three  hundred  miles  northward  to  Victoria  Falls,  where  I  found 
Adansonia  digitata,  another  wonderful  tree;  thence  to  the  East  Coast  and 
Beira.  Thence  to  Mozambique,  Zanzibar,  etc.,  to  Mombasa;  thence  to  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Entebbe  Jinji,  to  the  head  of  the  Nile.  Thence  back  to  Mombasa, 
around  the  north  end  of  the  continent  to  Aden,  and  home  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Naples  and  New  York;  thus  crossing  the  equator  six  times  on  a  journey  about 
forty  thousand  miles  long.  Hope  to  tell  you  about  it  some  day.  In  the  meantime, 
I  am,  ever  faithfully,  your  friend, 

JOHN  MUIR. 

Yes,  John  hoped  to  tell  me  his  great  travel  story,  and  I, 
as  earnestly  hoped  to  listen  and  talk  it  over  with  him,  much 
the  same  as  I  did  in  the  year  of  the  great  earthquake,  when 
he  had  a  year  or  two  previous  made  his  globe  circuit  through 
Europe  and  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  back  home 
again,  a  much  longer  and  in  every  way  a  greater  journey  than 
the  one  described  above.  I  have  this  letter.  But  I  did  not 
heed  his  suggestion,  that  it  was  "dangerous  to  wait,  we  being 
too  near  sundown."    I  thought  the  danger  lay  all  on  my  side. 
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I  was  four  years  and  two  months  older  than  he,  and  was  not 
near  so  hearty  and  strong,  though  on  account  of  his  weather- 
beaten  face  from  the  outdoor  Hfe,  he  looked  quite  as  old  as 
I,  who  for  forty  years  past  have  spent  nearly  all  my  time 
Indoors,  I  felt  sure  that  If  we  failed  to  see  each  other  It 
would  all  depend  on  me.  But  we  never  can  tell,  and  while 
many  of  our  troubles  show  advance  signs  of  their  coming, 
pneumonia,  old  people's  greatest  foe,  gives  no  previous  notice. 
It  comes  without  warning,  and  even  with  the  vigorous,  often 
makes  short  work. 

While  the  public  press  of  the  whole  country  and  the  maga- 
zines made  more  or  less  extended  references  to  his  death,  the 
Pacific  coast  papers  showed  an  Interest  and  sympathy  much 
beyond  all  others.  Some  of  my  friends  sent  me  copies  or 
clippings.  But  I  could  not  rest  without  more  direct  informa- 
tion. I  had  an  acquaintance  with  the  younger  daughter  at 
her  home ;  my  youngest  daughter  Lucretia  who  accompanied 
me  on  that  journey  and  Helen  Muir,  being  both  near  the 
same  age,  were  generally  cordial  chums.  They  had  their  daily 
horseback  rides  and  other  enjoyments,  while  their  fathers  had 
their  times  together  at  home.  Mrs.  Muir  had  died  some 
years  before  this.  Wanda,  the  elder,  had  just  been  married, 
and  was  away  on  her  bridal  tour.  I  did  not  see  her.  Shortly 
afterwards,  Helen  also  married,  and  now,  not  having  the 
address  of  either  of  the  daughters,  with  their  new  and  un- 
known names,  I  wrote  my  letter  of  requests  and  condolence  to 
the  Muir  estate,  expecting  it  to  reach  at  least  one  of  the 
daughters,  and  most  kindly  and  cordially  Wanda  (Mrs. 
Hanna)  answered  It,  besides  sending  special  printed  matter 
and  clippings.    This  good  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Trout: 

I  must  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  letter.  Although  I  have  never  met 
you,  I  feel  that  I  know  you  as  a  friend,  for  my  father  so  often  spoke  of  you  with 
regard  and  aflFection,  and  talked  of  the  times  when  he  was  with  you  as  a  young 
man.  His  death  was  a  great  shock  to  us  all,  for  although  he  had  been  very 
frail  for  a  year  following  an  attack  of  the  grippe,  and  been  very  sick  last 
July  he  seemed  somewhat  better  when  he  started  south  to  visit  my  sister  on 
the  17th  of  December,  and  we  had  no  idea  that  the  end  was  so  near.  He  had 
often  spoken  of  having  only  a  short  time  left  to  finish  his  work  and  had  put 
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all  his  affairs  in  shape,  but  seemed  cheerful  and  hopeful  to  the  very  last,  and 
was  talking  of  his  work  when  his  health  suddenly  stopped  without  any  warn- 
ing or  suffering. 

My  father's  Alaska  book  was  nearly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death 
and  will  soon  be  published.  There  are  a  good  many  other  notes  and  manu- 
scripts that  probably  will  at  some  time  be  edited  and  published  in  some  form, 
but  as  yet  no  decision  has  been  made  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  used. 

The  botanical  and  geological  specimens  are  still  in  our  possession.  Some 
of  them,  no  doubt,  will  be  given  to  some  scientific  association;  and  some  of 
them  we  will  keep.    He  made  no  disposition  of  them  himself. 

My  father  had  three  surviving  sisters  and  two  brothers.  My  sister,  Mrs. 
Buel  A.  Funk,  lives  at  Dagget,  San  Bernardino  County,  California,  and  has 
three  little  boys.  I  have  four  boys.  If  you  come  to  California  in  1915,  or  at 
any  other  time,  I  hope  that  you  will  visit  us.  I  am  deeply  sorry  that  you  did 
not  do  so  while  my  dear  father  was  still  with  us. 

Thanking  you  for  your  sympathy,  and  your  long  friendship  for  my  father. 

Sincerely, 
Martinez,  California.  Wanda  Muir  Hanna, 

January  31,  1913.  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hanna) 

I  have  already  referred  to  eulogistic  articles  in  the  maga- 
zines in  regard  to  John  Muir.  I  will  now  refer  to  only  one, 
that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  Outlook.  During  his  last 
presidential  term  he  made  a  visit  to  California,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  visited  the  Yosemite  Valley ;  and,  as  a  further 
matter  of  course,  took  along  with  him  John  Muir  as  the 
best  guide  and  exponent  of  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  that 
wonderful  glen  with  its  surroundings,  the  big  trees,  etc.  In 
his  mention  of  Muir  in  the  Outlook,  the  president  so  nicely 
refers  to  his  beautiful  simplicity  of  character  as  well  as  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  any  subject  of  his  attention  and  study. 
The  president  told  of  the  encampment  under  the  big  trees, 
and  incidents  of  the  journey  as  they  related  to  Muir;  and 
Muir,  in  conversation,  told  me  the  incidents  as  they  related 
to  the  president.  A  great  crowd  of  editors,  reporters,  poli- 
ticians and  others,  accompanied,  or  rather,  followed,  the  presi- 
dent on  this  mountain  journey.  They  not  merely  wanted  to 
see,  but  to  have  the  prestige  of  being  a  part  of  the  president's 
great  Yosemite  party.  Muir  regarded  them  as  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  and  no  doubt  the  president  partially  shared  his 
opinion.  At  the  great  Sequoia  Grove,  Muir  suggested  that 
they  quietly  give  the  party  the  slip,  and  let  it  go  forward  while 
they  would  remain  behind  and  encamp  alone  under  the  canopy 
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of  the  towering  Sequoia  Gigantiae.  To  this  the  president 
promptly  agreed.  The  manager  of  the  party  was  let  into  the 
secret,  and  he  left  them  what  was  needed.  I  remarked  to  him 
that  an  event  like  that,  alone  in  confidential  chat  with  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  such  sublime  surroundings, 
was  something  long  to  be  remembered.  "Oh,  yes,"  said  I, 
"Did  you  sleep  much?"  "No,  not  very  much."  "Then  you 
did  a  lot  of  talking?"  "Well,  I  did  the  most  of  it."  "What 
was  it  about?"  "Oh !  I  stuffed  him  pretty  well  regarding  the 
timber  thieves,  and  the  destructive  work  of  the  lumbermen, 
and  other  spoilers  of  our  forests."  "How  did  he  take  it?" 
"Well,  he  did  not  say  much,  but  I  know  and  so  do  you,  how 
he  went  for  them  afterwards." 

While  it  was  a  good  time  for  quiet  conversation,  it  was  also 
a  grand  opportunity  for  great  meditations.  The  towering 
majesty  of  the  great  trees,  as  enhanced  by  the  fire  light,  and 
their  immense  age,  as  proven  by  Muir's  count  of  the  rings 
of  one  that  is  fallen,  show  them  to  be  as  he  says  "respectable 
saplings  when  Adam  was  young."  They  are  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  and  the  largest  living  things  in  the  world. 

John  Muir  held  a  doubtful  attitude  to  what  is  called  spirit- 
ualistic phenomena,  telepathy  and  such  occult  beliefs  as  are 
enlisting  the  attention  of  psychologists  so  largely  at  the  present 
time;  yet  there  occurred  with  him  a  remarkable  presentiment, 
vision  or  dream,  whatever  one  may  call  it,  relating  to  the 
death  of  his  father. 

It  was  near  the  last  of  June,  1896,  when  he  gave  me  the 
narration  direct.  The  occurrence  and  his  father's  death  were 
in  the  same  month.  He  told  it  quite  circumstantially,  but  the 
details  are  not  well  remembered.  However,  one  night  in  the 
earlier  half  of  the  month  he  had  a  very  vivid  striking  dream 
regarding  his  father,  seeing  him  in  bed,  and  likely  to  die.  He 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  must  go  to  his 
old  Wisconsin  home  at  once,  and  began  getting  ready.  The 
following  night  he  had  much  the  same  vision.  His  older 
brother,  David,  was  then  living  in  California,  John  went  to 
him,  and  told  him  he  had  the  most  certain  impression  that 
their  father  would  die  about  as  soon  as  they  could  get  to  see 
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him.  David  made  light  of  his  premonitions,  but  finally  con- 
cluded, since  John  was  surely  going,  and  at  the  best  his  father 
might  not  live  much  longer,  that  he  would  go  with  him,  and 
they  started  at  once.  At  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  their 
younger  brother,  Dan,  resided  they  stopped  off  and  soon  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  them.  They  arrived  in  Portage 
City,  Wisconsin,  and  in  time  to  have  a  recognition  and  some 
conversation  with  their  father  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards 
he  passed  away.  John  did  not  regard  this  as  a  chance  dream, 
but  a  real  presentiment. 

The  only  thing  approaching  that  in  my  experience,  was  in 
the  town  of  Owen  Sound,  Ontario,  Canada,  forty-five  years 
ago.  One  summer  morning  about  eight  o'clock,  a  farmer, 
while  plowing  in  his  field  two  miles  from  the  town,  was 
fatally  shot  by  a  man  in  ambush.  That  very  time  I  was  at 
work  in  a  shop,  and  was  suddenly  impressed  with  the  mental 
sight  of  a  crouching  man  firing  a  gun  at  another  man.  I  was 
just  as  much  startled  as  if  I  had  heard  the  report.  I  turned 
around  and  said,  "Somebody  is  shot."  I  would  have  regarded 
it  as  a  freak  of  the  imagination,  had  not  my  sister  come  in 
a  half  hour  afterwards  and  related  the  occurrence,  having 
gotten  the  news  direct  from  the  messenger  who  came  in  on 
horseback  for  a  doctor. 

On  his  return  journey,  John  Muir  notified  me  that  he  would 
be  at  our  Union  Station  at  a  given  time,  and  requested  me  to 
meet  him,  which  I  did  most  cheerfully.  After  the  greeting 
he  apologized  for  taking  me  from  my  work  to  meet  him, 
saying  he  never  could  trust  himself  in  the  cities,  they  were 
man's  arbitrary  building  without  any  intelligible  common  plan. 
"But,"  said  he,  "you  might  put  me  down  in  any  dark  valley 
in  God's  mountains  and  I  could  soon  find  my  way  out.  If  you 
come  across  a  man's  face  in  the  dark  and  feel  his  nose,  you 
know  where  to  find  his  mouth."  On  the  street  cars  going  to 
our  home  he  told  me  the  story  of  the  presentiment  regarding 
his  father,  which  I  have  given,  regarding  it  as  extraordinary. 
He  remained  with  us  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  children 
greatly  enjoyed  his  talk.  None  of  us  retired  till  midnight. 
Mother  and  I  were  complimented  on  our  family.    "See  those 
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fine  big  boys  of  yours,  and  I  have  no  boys.  They  are  scarce 
with  the  Muirs,  there  may  not  be  enough  to  carry  the  name." 

He  left  us  to  join  a  commission  in  Chicago,  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  on  forest  reservations  to  be  made  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  States.  This  occupied  his  attention 
for  a  year  or  more,  and  was  the  subject  of  his  largest  and 
best  book. 

Well,  his  day  is  past,  but  his  story  is  not  told.  A  life  so  full 
of  great  service  cannot  be  fully  told.  No  one  knows  it  all, 
except  it  be  himself  and  his  Creator,  It  is  all  finished  and  in 
the  great  record,  and  he  passes  on  with  the  closing.  One  of 
his  Eastern  literary  friends  sublimely  pictures  this  in  three 
magnificent  stanzas.  Though  we  might  criticise  the  phrasing, 
the  imaginative  sweep  overpowers  us,  except  the  last  three 
lines  which  approach  the  common  place.  Chas.  L.  Edson 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  is  the  poetic  author.  He 
makes  a  characteristic  answer  for  John  when  he  says:  "John 
o'  the  mountains  says,  'I  knew'."  That  is,  I  have  been  watch- 
ing, I  have  seen  it. 

John  o'  the  mountains,  wonderful  John, 
Is  past  the  summit  and  traveling  on; 
The  turn  of  the  trail  on  the  mountain  side, 
A  smile  and  "Hail"  where  the  glaciers  slide, 
A  streak  of  red  where  the  condors  ride. 
And  John  is  over  the  Great  Divide. 

John  o'  the  mountains  camps  today 

On  a  level  spot  by  the  milky  way ; 

And  God  is  telling  him  how  he  rolled 

The  smoking  earth  from  the  iron  mold. 

And  hammered  the  mountains  till  they  were  cold, 

And  planted  the  redwood  trees  of  old. 

And  John  o'  the  mountains  says :    "I  knew. 
And  I  wanted  to  grapple  the  hand  o'  you; 
And  now  we're  sure  to  be  friends  and  chums 
And  camp  together  till  chaos  comes." 

From  Collier's  Weekly,  January  i6,  iQi 5. 
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Collier's  editor  continues,  "Of  course,  John  Muir  and  God 
are  friends.  Muir  fraternized  with  the  birds  of  the  field  and 
forest,  and  chummed  with  the  squirrel  and  the  bear.  He 
rhapsodized  over  the  beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  flowers,  and 
communed  with  God  through  the  redwoods  and  pines.  His 
life  was  a  glorification  of  God's  original  handiwork." 

John  was  familiar  with  his  Bible,  God's  revealed  will,  as 
well  as  nature's  book.  It  was  his  child  study  and  was  in- 
grained in  his  mental  make-up  as  his  writings  abundantly 
testify. 

We  must  now  reluctantly  part  from  our  friend  and  his 
story  and  again  resume  the  family  narration. 

TROUT  &  JAY  BUSINESS  CLOSED  UP 

Besides  the  family  references,  in  Muir's  and  our  own  story, 
but  little  of  note  had  occurred.  Father  had  spent  one  winter 
in  very  serious  sickness.  Just  previous  to  this  time,  Charles 
Jay  and  my  brother  Peter  had  put  in  a  winter  term  at  the  High 
School  in  Owen  Sound.  Now,  after  our  mill  was  burned,  it 
was  deemed  best  to  separate.  Each  one  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible shift  for  himself.  As  C.  H.  Jay  had  been  in  charge  of 
the  business  end  of  our  firm,  he  was  left  at  home  to  settle  up 
accounts,  and  also  made  another  settlement  with  the  Laycocks, 
by  which  we  retained  the  millsite.  Oil  had  been  discovered 
at  Oil  Springs  and  Petrolia,  a  year  or  more  previous,  and 
thither  people  were  flocking  as  if  there  were  gold  mines.  To 
the  original  property  holders  it  was  as  good  as  a  gold  mine ; 
and  possibly  the  same  to  a  few  sharp  speculators.  Many  of 
the  operators  at  first  made  good  money,  only  to  encounter 
great  loss  afterwards,  unless  they  were  able  to  hold  out  till 
steady  prices  obtained. 

I  headed  for  Oil  Springs  by  way  of  Toronto,  and  since  I 
was  only  about  twenty  miles  away  from  the  residence  of  my 
sweetheart.  Miss  Jennie  B.  Knowles,  at  Dunbarton,  Pickering, 
I  determined  to  make  the  short  journey  east  and  and  see  her. 
As  we  were  not  then  engaged  I  had  some  anxiety  to  know  the 
state  of  her  mind  toward  me,  after  the  adverse  change  in  my 
financial  condition.    This  proved  to  be  all  right,  and,  though 
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at  the  bottom  of  my  poverty,  I  proposed.  While  I  got  only 
a  postponement,  it  was  an  encouraging  one,  which  in  due  time 
came  out  all  right. 

OIL  SPRINGS  VENTURE 

At  Toronto  resided  my  two  next  younger  brothers,  Edward 
and  John.  Both  were  married  and  held  responsible  positions 
in  the  Leader  newspaper  office,  and  had  made  good  acquaint- 
anceships with  some  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city. 
I  was  introduced  to  two  of  them,  and  my  Oil  Springs  prospect 
presented.  They  seemed  to  read  me  pretty  thoroughly,  and 
cautioned  me  to  lay  off  my  modesty;  that  I  would  no  doubt 
be  good  at  once  for  any  demands  made  upon  me ;  and  I  would 
soon  come  to  it.  This  was  needed  and  I  profited  by  it,  for 
when  arriving  at  Oil  Springs  I  soon  found  good  employment 
in  a  machine  shop  though  not  a  well-trained  machinist. 

This  Oil  Springs  experience  was  like  a  new  beginning  for 
me.  I  was  among  strangers.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  opera- 
tors and  half  the  working  men  were  Americans.  Mostly  from 
the  new  oil  districts  of  Pennsylvania.  New  people  and  inter- 
esting new  conditions  prevented  loneliness.  Still  there  was 
abundant  time  for  meditation.  Full  thirty-two  years  of  my 
life  had  passed  and  I  was  seemingly  only  a  beginner.  I  saw 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  business  alone.  The  ability 
to  earn  good  living  wages,  while  working  for  other  people, 
and  the  freedom  from  anxiety,  connected  with  such  a  course, 
along  with  my  distaste  for  business,  and  my  relish  in  the  study 
and  practice  of  mechanics,  determined  me  to  be  an  employee, 
rather  than  an  employer.  But  at  that  time  I  was  not  properly 
prepared  to  judge.  Excepting  while  working  for  father  I 
always  had  the  self-direction  of  my  work  as  well  as  that  of 
other  people.  I  did  not  then  know  what  it  was  to  be  under 
the  inconsiderate  direction  of  a  meanly  disposed  boss  who  had 
no  decent  regard  for  common  human  rights.  Just  a  little  taste 
of  this  sort  inclined  me  for  a  time  to  reverse  this  decision,  as 
will  be  seen  by  our  further  experience. 

After  being  in  Oil  Springs  about  six  weeks,  my  partner, 
C.  H.  Jay,  also  came,  like  myself  to  work  independently,  as 
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best  he  could.  I  had  some  solicitude  regarding  him,  being 
younger  than  I,  and  having  no  mechanical  experience  except 
such  as  he  had  gained  in  the  few  years  working  with  me, 
which  was  so  different  from  what  he  would  be  called  upon 
to  do.  After  his  arrival  he  spent  a  week  before  getting  a  job 
and  in  the  meantime  was  carefully  observing  and  studying 
what  he  saw,  and  this  habit  he  quietly  kept  up  after  he  obtained 
employment,  which  was  with  a  gang  doing  general  repair 
work.  The  boss  of  the  gang,  like  many  others  at  the  Springs, 
was  only  a  respectable  bluff.  When  he  came  across  a  difficult 
job,  he  would  give  his  men  a  chance  to  suggest  his  method  of 
procedure ;  and  he  began  to  look  to  Charley  as  the  likeliest  of 
the  lot,  and  he  was  not  mistaken ;  but  it  was  not  Charley  he 
called  him,  it  was  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr.  Jay  was  soon  in  good 
regard  by  both  boss  and  men  and  to  my  surprise  he  got  as 
good  pay  as  I  did;  which  all  goes  to  show  the  advantage  of 
playing  the  owl,  tactfully — thinking  hard  and  looking  wise. 
But  Charley  had  an  uncommonly  good  practical  mechanical 
sense,  as  was  afterwards  very  fully  proved.  He  was  always 
ready  to  handle  in  a  masterly  way  any  difficult  job  that  came 
before  him. 

When  I  came  to  Oil  Springs  in  March,  1866,  crude  oil  was 
about  five  dollars  per  barrel.  The  previous  fall  and  winter  it 
had  been  nine  dollars.  It  was  regarded  that  its  use  as  an 
illuminant  was  only  fairly  begun,  that  good  prices  would 
surely  be  maintained.  Five  dollars  would  be  the  summer 
price  and  in  the  fall  higher  prices  would  return,  but  the 
price  kept  steadily  falling,  and  the  business  prospect  gradually 
growing  worse.  Wells  that  were  costly  to  run  were  shut 
down.  But  this  was  regarded  as  only  temporary.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  the  fall  and  winter  would  surely  bring  enhanced 
prices  and  a  resumption  of  business.  Late  in  the  month  of 
June,  Mr.  James  Campbell  of  Thornbury,  Ontario,  a  friend 
of  ours,  had  a  fire  loss  similar  to  ours.  His  dwelling  and  store 
were  burned.  Having  learned  the  machinist  trade,  he  con- 
cluded to  fall  back  upon  it,  and  came  to  Oil  Springs  to  look 
up  his  chances.  He  met  with  Mr.  Jay  and  myself  and  we 
jointly  considered  the  prospects  of  business.    We  decided  that 
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Oil  Springs  was  a  declining  town,  and  Petrolia,  seven  miles 
away,  was  a  rising  one;  so  an  arrangement  was  made  to 
combine  our  small  means  and  efforts,  build  a  machine  and 
blacksmith  shop,  for  general  repair  work  for  oil  wells.  Mr. 
Campbell  was  our  main  dependence  for  cash,  we  were  to 
furnish  our  horses  and  wagon,  and  our  work  in  getting  a  build- 
ing erected  and  ready  for  business.  Accordingly,  about  the 
first  of  July,  I  left  my  Oil  Springs  employer,  bought  a  good 
chopping  axe  and  borrowed  a  broad  axe,  and  with  the  privilege 
of  cutting  in  a  certain  woods,  began  chopping  trees  and  hewing 
the  timber  for  our  new  shop.  This  was  lonesome,  hard  work, 
usually  done  by  a  group  of  at  least  three  or  four  persons. 
Mosquitoes  were  more  or  less  constant  in  their  annoyance.  In 
about  three  or  four  weeks  my  timber  was  hewed  and  drawn 
to  the  site  for  building.  A  few  men  were  employed,  the  build- 
ing was  framed,  erected  and  enclosed,  ready  for  service  early 
in  September.  Also  the  timbered  foundation  for  a  good  house 
for  Mr.  Campbell  was  laid  and  the  kitchen  portion  of  the 
house  roughly  completed.  About  the  last  of  August,  Charles 
and  I  had  a  brief  vacation.  We  went  home,  where  I  witnessed 
the  marriage  of  my  sister  Mary  and  Charles  Jay,  father  as 
elder  of  our  Meaford  church,  being  the  officiating  minister; 
and  he  served  in  that  capacity  for  most  of  his  children.  It 
was  my  pleasure,  not  the  bridegroom's,  to  accompany  the  bride 
to  her  home.  He  took  the  horses  and  wagons  across  the 
country,  while  I  went  with  my  sister  around  by  the  railway. 
Charley  always  had  the  team  under  his  charge.  The  kitchen 
of  the  intended  Campbell  residence  was  to  be  our  home,  at 
least,  temporarily.  It  was  certainly  unpretentious,  but  that 
did  not  mar  the  happiness  of  its  occupants.  No  one  could 
accommodate  herself  to  a  new  and  trying  situation  any  better 
than  Mary;  and  she  could  do  it  with  a  light  heart.  Charles 
was  the  one  that  worried.  He  began  to  see  and  keenly  felt 
that  he  had  brought  his  new  wife,  to  begin  business  with  the 
prospect  of  certain  failure.  We  were  ready;  had  a  good 
blacksmith  and  helper  employed ;  they  fitted  up  the  shop  with 
the  necessary  tools  in  good  shape,  and  I  got  the  machine  shop 
ready  for  work.     But  the  work  would  not  come.      I  went 
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around  and  called  at  the  wells  and  talked  up  business  and  got 
a  few  orders  which  were  soon  disposed  of.  We  found  that 
the  operators  were  quietly  shutting  down  their  plants.  Oil 
had  lowered  to  one  dollar  per  barrel,  and  no  buyers.  We 
struggled  and  kept  going  for  a  month  or  two;  till  late  In 
November,  two  flowing  wells  were  struck.  One  of  them  being 
a  gusher,  flowing  two  hundred  barrels  of  fine  quality  oil  per 
day;  and  the  price  went  down  to  twelve  and  one-half  cents 
per  barrel.  I  attended  meetings  of  the  operators  and  learned 
the  hopelessness  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Campbell  came,  a 
council  of  war  was  called  and  we  decided  to  surrender.  It 
was  a  gloomy  conclusion  to  my  married  partners;  but  except 
for  their  sakes  I  was  not  disturbed  a  moment.  We  dissolved 
our  partnership.  As  Campbell  had  put  up  most  all  the  cash,  he 
was  awarded  the  shop  and  property.  Charley  got  the  horses 
and  wagon  back  and  I  contented  myself  with  a  beautiful  little 
English  foot  lathe,  which  had  cost  in  England  fifty  pounds, 
but  we  had  purchased  It  for  eighty  dollars.  Mr.  Campbell 
went  back  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jay  back  to  Meaford  to 
make  a  second  beginning.  I  remained  to  finish  up  a  little 
work;  pay  off  our  two  men,  put  away  tools,  board  up  the 
windows,  pack  up  my  little  lathe  and  personal  belongings, 
lock  up  and  leave.  Which  I  did  one  early  wintery  morning 
about  the  first  of  December,  at  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours 
of  continuous  hard,  anxious  work.  Thus  ended  my  last  busi- 
ness experiment.  Manifestly  it  would  be  a  most  restful 
change  to  go  to  Pickering  and  see  my  sweetheart,  which  I 
accordingly  did,  and  spent  a  few  days  most  pleasantly;  and 
after  a  day  or  two  in  Toronto  with  my  brothers,  I  went  to 
Meaford,  and  remained  with  the  home  folks  for  nearly  a  week. 
Then  I  answered  an  advertisement  for  a  woodturner  In  Owen 
Sound,  I  knew  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  and  he  knew  that 
woodturning  was  not  my  regular  work.  I  told  him  when 
applying  I  could  do  good  work  but  would  not  be  speedy  till 
I  had  some  steady  practice.  He  engaged  me  at  decent  wages, 
and  I  worked  for  him  about  three  months.  Then  I  engaged 
with  Christie  of  Owen  Sound  as  a  millwright.    This  brought 
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me  once  more  to  the  backwoods  at  my  old  calling,  which  I 
had  quit  about  nine  years  before. 

My  father's  apprentice  and  my  former  chum,  John  Mclnnis, 
had  charge  of  the  job  of  building  a  nice  small  grist  mill  at 
Colpoys  Bay,  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  Owen  Sound.  I 
was  to  work  under  him,  as  he  had  in  former  times  worked 
under  me.  But  in  either  case  we  accounted  ourselves  equals. 
The  land  had  been  open  for  settlemnt  only  about  three  years 
and  was  then  pretty  well  occupied.  Each  settler  had  his  little 
clearing  with  its  small  log  house,  and  general  shanty  con- 
ditions. Of  course,  there  were  discomforts,  but  no  complain- 
ing. In  their  neighborly  democacry  they  were  a  most  happy 
lot  of  people.  Skating  on  the  ice  of  the  bay  or  sliding  down 
the  hills  in  moonlight  nights,  or  small  evening  parties  in  the 
larger  houses,  were  the  leading  diversions  for  the  young 
people.  I  shared  very  little  in  these  amusements.  Religious 
meetings  were  generally  in  private  houses,  or  in  a  school 
house,  of  which  at  that  time  there  were  very  few.  I  attended, 
as  did  most  of  the  people.  There  was  only  a  bi-weekly  mail, 
and  in  stormy  times  once  a  week.  A  postman  carried  every- 
thing on  his  back ;  the  mail  was  mostly  letters,  of  which  I  con- 
tributed probably  the  biggest  individual  share.  My  friends 
and  relatives  and  most  particularly  my  sweetheart  got  them. 
She  took  nearly  a  year  to  decide  for  me.  I  did  not  worry, 
feeling  sure  it  was  coming. 

In  the  early  part  of  June,  1867,  we  got  through  with  our 
mill  work,  and  I  returned  to  Owen  Sound,  working  first  as  a 
machinist  and  afterwards  as  a  patternmaker  for  David 
Christie.  While  there,  I  designed  and  built  a  special  lathe  for 
my  former  employers,  Chatwin  &  Comely,  to  automatically 
turn  the  old  style  round  bed  rails.  This  was  a  good  step  in 
advance  of  the  practice  of  that  time. 

MARRIAGE— TROUT  AND  KNOWLES 

(See  on  following  page  Wm.  Henry  Trout  Tree.) 
In  the  early  part  of  November,    1867,  came  the  pre-ar- 
ranged time  for  my  marriage  to  the  handsome,  buoyant,  good 
girl  I  had  courted  for  nearly  three  years — Miss  Jane  Barclay 
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JANE   BARCLAY   KNOWLES   TROUT 
And  Two  Eldest  Deceased  by  Scarlet  Fever 
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Knowles,  daughter  of  Abraham  Knowles,  a  well-to-do  farmer 
and  much-respected  citizen  of  Pickering,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Miss  Knowles's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Elder  George 
Barclay,  the  pioneer  farmer  preacher  formerly  mentioned. 
Ten  dollars  were  my  wages  per  week  then.  I  knew  I  was  worth 
more,  and  tried  hard  to  get  a  promise  of  a  raise  after  marriage, 
or  at  least  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  incoming  year.  I  got 
everything  else  that  was  pleasant  and  hopeful  save  the  direct 
promise  and  had  to  content  myself  with  it. 

I  drew  from  my  accumulated  wages  held  by  the  boss,  one 
hundred  dollars,  with  which,  and  a  small  sum  left  from  former 
payments,  I  started  for  Pickering.  I  took  my  father  and 
sister  Harriet  with  me.  My  journey  was  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles,  and  theirs  one  hundred  and  twenty.  I 
bought  a  fine  broadcloth  coat  and  pants  with  satin  vest,  which 
T  have  still,  all  finely  made  in  one  of  the  leading  clothing 
houses  of  Toronto,  for  twenty-two  dollars ;  also  a  fine  Tweed 
suit,  silk  mixed,  for  seventeen  dollars;  felt  hat  and  shoes  cost 
me  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents;  other  clothing  incidentals,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents;  the  whole  totaling,  forty-six  dollars. 

Father,  sister  Harriet,  and  myself  arrived  the  day  previous 
to  the  wedding.  My  brother  John  and  wife  Eliza  came  on 
the  wedding  day.  As  the  numerous  relatives  and  friends  of 
the  bride  lived  mostly  in  that  locality,  the  spacious  parlor  and 
adjoining  room  were  well  filled  with  guests.  Father  was  the 
ofliciating  elder  (he  never  would  allow  "Reverend"  prefixed 
to  his  name,  nor  would  he  give  it  to  anyone  else)  ;  he  had  a 
form  of  marriage  somewhat  to  his  liking,  but  not  well  written 
out.  With  his  leave  I  took  it,  improved  the  order  and  style 
a  little,  and  gave  it  back  to  him  on  good  paper  with  good  bold 
writing.  The  obligations  on  each  side  were  in  mutual  terms, 
there  was  no  "obey"  in  it.  The  ceremony  was  at  noon,  and 
with  such  style  as  befitted  a  good  farmer's  home.  My  brother 
John  took  the  second  bridal  kiss.  The  usual  kisses,  good 
wishes,  and  congratulations  followed;  after  which  the  guests 
moved  to  their  places  at  the  feast  in  the  long  dining  room, 
where  on  the  long  and  broad  table  there  was  such  a  profusion 
of  the  good  and  luxurious  things  of  life  as  liberal  hearts  and 
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good  cooks  could  furnish.  Nearly  two  hours  were  spent  in 
enjoyable  eating  and  hvely  conversation.  In  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  when  guests  began  to  separate,  goodbyes  were 
in  order,  and  the  new  joining  relation  was  the  cause  of  some 
affectionate  and  tearful  partings. 

The  Trout  portion  of  the  party  took  a  train  back  to  To- 
ronto; the  bride  and  groom  to  continue  their  wedding  journey 
to  Niagara  Falls  and  Buffalo,  and  to  the  old  academy  and 
friends  in  Williamsville,  New  York;  visits  to  relatives  were 
made  en  route.  There  was  a  short  return  visit  to  the  new 
parental  Knowles's  home.  Then  came  the  final  leave  taking, 
and  the  start  on  the  Northern  journey,  taking  in  my  father's 
home,  giving  old  friends  and  relatives  and  mother,  a  short 
joyous  acquaintance  with  her  new  daughter.  Another  half 
day  brought  us  to  our  new  home  in  the  town  of  Owen  Sound, 
there  to  assume  married  life's  duties  and  responsibilities. 

Our  first  residence,  previously  rented  by  myself,  was  a  three- 
room,  small  brick  house,  with  full-size,  stone-built  cellar  and 
wooden  lean-to  for  a  kitchen.  There  was  also  quite  a  large 
lot,  which  made  a  big  potato  patch,  for  this  we  paid  four  dol- 
lars per  month,  or  about  one-tenth  of  my  wages,  which  is  a 
very  much  lower  ratio  than  is  usual  nowadays;  twice  that  or 
more  is  common.  Our  first  Sunday  was  at  the  little  brick 
church,  where  all  were  not  only  brethren,  but  personal  friends 
were  easily  remembered.  After  the  meeting,  when  the  usual 
handshaking  is  in  order,  it  will  be  easy  to  imagine  that  the 
bride,  Mrs.  Trout,  would  be  a  center  of  attraction;  and  my 
ability,  which  was  never  good  for  making  neat  graceful  intro- 
ductions, was  greatly  tried.  When  Mrs.  Miller,  who  was 
formerly  a  Stephens  and  an  old-time  friend  of  our  family,  was 
being  introduced  and  informed  that  Mrs.  Trout  was  a  grand- 
daughter of  old  father  Barclay,  said  no  further  commendation 
was  needed.  Brother  George  Miller,  always  the  wag  of  his 
company,  expressed  his  great  pleasure  in  making  her  acquaint- 
ance, but  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  her  that  he 
must  have  her  arrested.  She  looked  a  little  astonished,  and 
gave  me  an  inquiring  glance,  but  he,  continuing,  said,  "You 
see  I  am  the  fishery  inspector  for  this  Georgian  Bay  district, 
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and  you  have  been  catching  trout  out  of  season."  Canadian 
people  are  generally  decorous^  in  church,  but  this  broke  the 
bounds  of  church  manners;  at  that  time  the  laugh  was  explo- 
sive and  loud. 

Our  first  two  years  of  married  life  were  spent  in  Owen 
Sound,  and  upon  the  whole  happy  years  they  were.  Our  first 
little  daughter  was  born  there,  May  Louise,  a  bright,  cheerful, 
joyous,  lively  sprite,  that  enlivened  our  home  for  nearly  five 
years ;  and  departed  a  few  days  behind  her  younger  brother, 
after  a  visitation  of  scarlet  fever.  At  Owen  Sound  we  began 
to  meet  the  various  problems  and  necessities  of  family  life. 
Being  the  eldest  of  my  mother's  family,  I  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  them,  and  how  father  and  mother  met  them. 
My  business  experience  was  also  a  help.  But  our  problems, 
financial  and  otherwise,  were  not  like  theirs.  Like  every  other 
pair  beginning  the  family  household  life,  we  had  to  meet  our 
own  conditions.  Some  are  fairly  prepared  by  previous  obser- 
vation, good  study,  and  hard  consecutive  thinking.  Others 
who  may  have  been  brought  up  and  trained  in  standard  ways 
consider  that  they  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  ready  for 
every  problem  when  the  necessity  arises.  Such  was  the  case 
with  Mrs.  Trout.  Her  father  was  not  only  provider,  but  was 
also  mainly  the  spender,  or  the  one  who  made  the  purchases; 
and,  being  a  farmer,  these  were  usually  on  credit.  If  income 
from  crops  failed  to  meet  the  bills  his  credit  was  good.  A  six- 
month  note  settled  it.  The  mother  regulated  the  house,  and 
made  good  use  of  what  was  furnished.  Everything  moved  like 
clockwork.  Boys  and  girls  worked  by  uniform  routine,  with- 
out responsibility  or  care;  and  though  seemingly  ready,  yet 
they  were  not  educated  and  well  prepared  for  the  eventualities 
of  life.  I  felt  that  my  success  in  life  largely  depended  in  fol- 
lowing out  and  making  the  most  of  my  mechanical  proclivities. 
Besides  working  ten  hours  per  day,  and  occasional  work  in  the 
evenings,  a  good  part  of  other  evenings  was  devoted  to  study 
in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  many  underlying  problems,  that 
were  likely  to  be  met  in  the  progress  of  my  work.  This  made 
me  a  dull  companion  for  my  young  and  lively  wife.  On  this 
account  I  often  relaxed;  but  my  steady  purpose  was  to  make 
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myself  as  valuable  as  possible  to  those  who  might  employ  me, 
so  as  to  get  the  best  wages  I  could  possibly  command ;  and  turn 
over  the  whole  or  such  part  as  might  be  needed  to  my  family 
business  partner,  to  expend  as  she  might  deem  most  advisable. 
As  man  and  wife  are  partners,  this  is  obviously  the  true  and 
proper  course,  which  does  not  prevent  each  from  advising  and 
helping  the  other,  as  may  be  needed;  but  it  leaves  each  free  in 
his  or  her  sphere  of  duty,  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  thus  gain 
the  mutual  respect  that  springs  from  their  well-directed  though 
divided  effort. 

LOCK  INVENTING. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  Robert  E.  Stephens  came  to  Chris- 
tie's foundry  to  have  some  new  style  gate  hangings  made,  pre- 
senting some  free-hand  pencil  sketches  and  verbal  explanations 
as  to  how  they  should  be  made.  With  Mr.  Christie's  permis- 
sion I  took  his  sketch,  simply  as  ideas,  and  embodied  them  in 
the  best  form  I  could  to  accomplish  his  intended  purpose; 
made  good  drawings  with  which  he  was  well  pleased;  made 
the  patterns  and  had  the  work  completed  to  his  great  satis- 
faction; and  he  had  it  patented,  and  in  the  summer  of  1913, 
I  saw  in  Owen  Sound  a  gate  mounted  with  them. 

This  being  regarded  as  a  good  serviceable  piece  of  work, 
he  came  to  me  with  some  ideas  regarding  a  lock,  or  rather  a 
lock  latch,  asking  me  to  work  it  out,  and  he  said,  "We  will 
halve  the  results  between  us."  I  did  so,  on  my  own  time,  pro- 
ducing a  good  simple  gravity  lock  latch,  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own,  and  proceeded  to  apply  for  a  patent.  I  maintained 
that  it  should  be  a  joint  patent;  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  his 
idea,  and  the  idea  was  the  whole  thing,  and  that  my  considera- 
tion would  come  in  with  a  share  of  the  profits.  In  other  words 
I  was  to  content  myself  with  an  indefinite  promise.  Instead 
of  doing  that  I  set  to  work  and  got  up  a  more  improved  form, 
and  made  application  for  my  own  invention  on  it,  hoping  to 
keep  clear  of  his;  but  our  claims  collided  and  a  trial  before  an 
arbitrator's  court  was  declared,  which  I  had  not  the  funds  to 
stand,  so  the  matter  was  abandoned.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  inventive  bee  had  got  into  my  bonnet,  and  kept  buzz- 
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ing  about  locks.  Also  shortly  after  this,  a  cousin  of  Mrs. 
Trout,  Randal  Bently,  visited  us,  and  locks  with  various  other 
inventions  were  the  subjects  discussed.  He  told  me  what  the 
Yale  Lock  Company,  then  in  its  beginning,  were  undertaking. 
This  was  a  spur  to  further  effort,  so  I  gave  my  whole  time  to 
locks,  most  enjoyably  spending  a  good  part  of  one  winter  on 
them ;  and  drew  on  a  small  fund  held  by  my  father-in-law, 
Abraham  Knowles,  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Trout  when  she 
might  need  it  for  our  living.  I  made  some  good  practicable 
locks,  and  applied  for  patents,  and  sought  means  to  manu- 
facture without  any  kind  of  good  prospect,  so  I  abandoned  the 
whole  undertaking  in  disgust.  Some  months  afterwards,  how- 
ever, when  putting  the  iron  work  into  the  Owen  Sound  regis- 
try office,  I  made  a  fairly  good  burglar-proof  lock  for  it,  which 
it  still  giving  perfect  service.  The  fifteen  dollars  received  for 
this,  and  the  lock  and  business  experience  gained,  was  all  I 
received  for  my  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  It  might  not 
have  been  wise,  but  it  was  not  regretted.  The  unfortunate 
thing  about  this  lock  business  was  the  estrangement  that  re- 
sulted from  it  between  me  and  the  Stephens  families  who  had 
been  lifelong  friends ;  but  this  was  of  short  duration. 

SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  MOTHER. 

Father's  health  about  the  years  1865  and  1866  seemed  to 
be  completely  broken,  obliging  him  to  keep  to  the  house  in 
winter,  with  occasional  long  terms  in  bed,  suffering  mostly 
from  chronic  diarrhea.  We  regarded  his  tenure  of  life  as 
short  and  uncertain,  so  also  did  he.  On  the  contrary,  mother's 
health  seemed  exceptionally  good.  The  younger  of  her  chil- 
dren, being  well  grown  and  helpful,  and  the  elder  ones  beyond 
her  care,  she  had  more  leisure,  which  she  employed  in  helpful- 
ness to  her  neighbors,  particularly  the  young  women  starting 
in  their  household  and  family  life.  On  account  of  this,  and 
her  previous  well-known  kindly  ways  and  general  character, 
she  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  as  occasionally  surprised  her- 
self. An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  relation  to  old  Nathan 
Duxbury,  or  "Daddy  Duxbury,"  as  he  was  usually  called. 
The  old  man  was  well  up  in  the  nineties.     He  was  a  local 
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Methodist  preacher,  a  good  old  soul,  whom  everybody  highly 
regarded.  He  became  sick,  and  mother  wanted  to  visit  him. 
Not  being  very  familiar  with  him  and  his  household,  mother 
Invited  her  neighbor,  Mrs.  Neeland,  a  prominent  lady  In  the 
small  Methodist  congregation,  to  accompany  her.  Mrs.  Nee- 
land, being  an  ex-school  teacher,  with  a  fine,  wordy  style  of 
speech,  could  make  a  fine  prayer  and  tell  a  glowing  experience. 
Mother  regarded  herself  as  occupying  the  second  place.  Mrs. 
Neeland,  so  well  known  and  associated  with  him,  must  of 
course  take  precedence.  But  the  old  man  would  not  have  it 
that  way.  The  greeting  to  Mrs.  Neeland  was  formal,  moth- 
er's was  cordial.  As  conversation  was  waning,  he  asked 
mother  to  read  a  chapter  and  then  to  pray.  She  felt  discon- 
certed by  the  preference,  as  Mrs.  Neeland  could  do  both  In  a 
more  dignified  and  ready  manner;  but  she  accorded  to  the 
old  saint's  wish,  read  the  chapter,  talked  about  it  In  connection 
with  the  promises,  offered  the  prayer,  bade  the  old  man  good- 
bye for  the  last  time,  and  they  both  left.  This  may  seem  to  be 
an  Incident  of  small  account,  but  It  shows  the  confidence  in 
character,  as  against  clever  wordy  declamations  and  church 
relations. 

About  the  year  1866,  the  crofters  or  small  farmers  were 
evicted  from  their  holdings  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  In  order 
to  turn  large  portions  of  that  rough  mountain  country  Into 
great  game  preserves,  so  that  wild  deer  might  graze  on  the 
little  fields  where  the  crofters  raised  their  slender  living. 
These  poor  struggling  people  were  sent  out  by  the  shipload 
to  seek  new  homes  In  Canada.  Some  two  or  three  hundred 
were  landed  at  the  port  of  Meaford.  A  large  empty  store- 
house was  allowed  them  for  a  temporary  residence.  The 
active  men,  those  who  could  talk  a  little  English,  were  scouring 
the  country  to  find  employment,  and  a  place  to  begin  family 
life.  The  rest,  mostly  women  and  children,  remained  at  the 
storehouse.  Father  and  mother  were  at  Meaford  one  day, 
and  being  ready  to  go  home,  mother  proposed  that  he  would 
drive  around  by  the  Stevenson  storehouse,  so  she  might  see 
those  new  arrivals  of  Highland  people  from  old  Scotland, 
which  he  did.    She  got  out  of  the  wagon,  and  went  up  Into  the 
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wide  doorway;  they  observed  some  one  darken  the  door,  but 
paid  no  more  attention.  They  knew  no  one,  and  felt  that  no 
one  could  be  interested  in  them.  Mother  saw  them  variously 
engaged,  sitting  on  their  boxes,  or  on  the  floor  with  their  chil- 
dren; then  she  called  out  in  Gaelic:  "Kem  a  ra  hin  dugch?" 
("How  are  you  today?")  The  efi^ect  was  electric;  all  were 
on  their  feet  in  an  instant.  A  stranger  was  speaking  their  own 
language.  They  all  started  to  meet  her,  crowding  around,  so 
that  in  a  few  minutes,  as  father  said,  mother  could  not  be  seen. 
They  unmistakably  showed  their  joy  at  meeting  some  one  of 
their  blood,  that  in  their  own  language  could  tell  them  about 
the  new  country.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  broke  away 
from  them.  She  showed  them  her  house  upon  the  curved 
shore  of  the  bay  three  miles  distant,  and  for  some  weeks, 
nearly  every  day,  small  companies  would  make  her  visits  to 
get  instructive  help.  "A  touch  of  nature  surely  makes  all 
hearts  akin,"  and  "blood  is  thicker  than  water."  Scotch 
clannishness  and  Christian  kindness  make  a  strong  helpful 
combination. 

Christian  worship  was  to  mother  what  it  should  be  to  all, 
spiritual  meat  and  drink,  and  communion  with  the  Heavenly 
Father.  We  could  not  regard  her  as  a  singer,  neither  did 
she;  but  she  sang,  and  it  was  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing, even  if  imperfect  as  music.  In  the  devotional  part 
of  the  worship  she  seemed  to  lose  herself.  It  was  much  the 
same  with  the  preaching,  she  never  complained  of  long  ser- 
mons; and  in  those  old  days  they  generally  were  long.  I  used 
to  think  the  end  was  never  coming;  but  to  mother  the  end  came 
like  an  interruption  of  her  rich  meditation.  I  have  heard  her 
say  to  the  preacher,  "Why  did  you  stop  so  soon?"  It  was  the 
same  with  her  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  they  engrossed  her 
whole  attention,  they  were  truly  sacred  to  her.  She  was  not 
by  any  means  fluent  in  speech,  yet  her  strong  conceptions  of 
divine  love,  and  her  human  sympathies,  seemed  to  give  her  the 
soul  of  the  orator.  Father  was  a  good  talker,  clear,  logical, 
and  loyal  to  conscience  and  duty.  Mother's  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings took  higher  flight  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual  and 
sympathetic. 
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She  was  our  first  teacher,  teaching  us  our  letters  and  first 
spelling;  but  as  previously  mentioned,  Aunt  Harriet  began 
very  early  with  us,  teaching  a  private  school  in  one  room  of 
our  house  at  Norval.  I  heard  mother  at  different  times  state, 
that  my  brother  John  could  read  easy  portions  of  the  New 
Testament  when  he  became  four  years  old.  The  Testament 
was  one  of  my  first  books ;  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel 
of  John  my  beginning  reading  lesson,  the  first  half  being  com- 
mitted to  memory,  as  were  also  many  other  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  some  of  the  Psalms,  Proverbs  and 
Ecclesiastes.  The  whole  Bible  was  read  through  before  I  was 
nine  years  of  age.  The  stories  of  the  mighty  men,  previously 
told  by  my  mother,  with  their  journeys,  conquests,  battles  and 
sieges,  were  more  specially  interesting.  If  she  felt  pride  and 
quiet  satisfaction  in  her  ten  children,  they  certainly  have  cause 
for  great  gratitude  for  such  a  dear,  good  mother.  In  the 
summer  of  1867,  mother  made  her  last  visit  to  relatives  in  the 
township  of  Erin.  While  there  a  decided  dropsical  tendency 
developed,  and  she  was  advised  to  apply  to  a  certain  doctor  in 
Guelph  for  counteracting  medicine.  On  her  way  home  at 
Toronto  the  prescription  was  filled.  On  delivering  the  medi- 
cine the  druggist  gave  the  cautionary  remark,  that  the  medi- 
cine should  be  given  with  watchful  care,  as  it  was  twice  as 
strong  as  usual,  and  the  doses  twice  as  frequent.  Some  time 
after  returning  home,  she  began  taking  the  medicine  and  the 
dropsical  tendency  was  overcome.  But  in  a  month  or  two 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  set  in,  which  for  a  time  prevented 
speech  or  general  movement.  Though  doctors  may  differ, 
they  often  stand  by  one  another,  but  our  family  physician  re- 
garded the  strong  medicine  as  the  main  cause  of  the  paralysis. 
The  paralyzed  condition  greatly  improved,  but  she  never  re- 
covered good  speech  or  easy  movement.  In  the  course  of  two 
years  and  a  few  months  her  final  sickness  came  on — a  combina- 
tion of  the  paralysis  and  dropsy.  Her  scattered  family  re- 
ceived notice  to  gather  in.  Though  she  could  not  talk  she 
showed  her  pleasure  as  each  newcomer  appeared.  Edward 
was  the  last  to  arrive;  mother  was  then  unconscious.  My 
sisters  felt  anxious  that  she  should  know  that  we  were  all  there. 
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Father  and  the  ten  children  were  on  the  three  sides  of  her  bed. 
Harriet  said  at  last,  "We  must  try  to  arouse  her."  So  going 
close  to  her  head  she  distinctly  called  out,  "Mother."  At  the 
call  she  started  up  as  from  a  vivid  dream,  looked  around  at  us 
with  some  appearance  of  recognition.  Then  Harriet  used  the 
remaining  few  moments  most  considerately,  bringing  each 
one  up  for  the  final  handshake  and  kiss.  Fearing  that  she 
might  not  recognize  us  by  sight  she  introduced  each  in  his 
order.  Here's  father.  Here's  Mary.  Here's  William,  etc., 
until  all  were  presented.  Soon  after  this  the  unconscious  con- 
dition returned,  also  the  usual  stertorous  breathing,  and  in  an 
hour  or  more  mother  passed  into  her  final  sleep,  a  sleep  that 
knows  no  earthly  waking.    But : 

"Asleep  in  Jesus  (is  a)  blessed  sleep, 
From  which  none  ever  wakes  to  weep ; 
A  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 
Unbroken  by  the  last  of  foes ! ! 

Yes, 
"We  shall  sleep,  but  not  forever; 
There  will  be  a  glorious  dawn ; 
We  shall  meet  to  part,  no  never, 
On  the  resurrection  morn." 

Thus  it  was  that  mother  passed  away  in  her  sixty-first  year, 
much  sooner  than  we  had  looked  for.  The  home  center  of 
affection  was  gone,  but  there  was  no  complaining.  The  chil- 
dren were  now  all  grown  people;  Alex,  the  youngest,  being 
seventeen.  Each  was  providing  for  himself.  School  teaching 
was  usually  the  first  occupation,  particularly  of  the  younger 
members;  and  it  deserves  remark  that  school  trustees  had 
little  or  no  hesitations  regarding  a  Trout  teacher.  Father  was 
the  only  natural  occupant  of  the  old  home,  but  since  he  was  not 
able  to  work,  or  care  for  it,  he  left  it,  and  made  his  home  with 
Mary  (Mrs.  Jay)  until  his  death,  eight  years  afterward.  The 
home  center  was  thus  transferred  from  the  old  farm  to  the 
home  of  our  oldest  sister,  until  every  one  of  us  had  homes  of 
our  own.    Not  long  afterwards  Edward  sold  the  old  residence 
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portion  by  the  lake.  James  already  owned  the  rear,  the  best 
and  much  larger  part. 

In  the  fall  of  1913,  I  made  my  last  visit  to  this  old  hallowed 
locality.  The  great  primeval  forest  of  former  times  was  non- 
existent, except  a  few  straggling  patches  in  the  valleys  or  hill- 
sides. But  the  great  distinctive  features  of  mountain  and  lake, 
hills,  creeks  and  rivers  still  remained,  and  compelled  constant 
observation.  Most  of  the  old  buildings  were  replaced  by  new, 
but  many  of  the  good  old  barns  and  houses  that  father  had 
built,  we  boys  being  his  main  help,  were  still  serving  their  use- 
ful purpose.  A  host  of  memories  would  rise  at  every  turn. 
The  big  boulders  and  shade  trees  by  the  roadside  had  their 
story,  till  the  mind  is  overwhelmed  by  the  multitude  of  the 
moving  pictures  of  the  past.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  best  re- 
member the  best  things,  so  thesje  good  memories  have  a  refin- 
ing and  happy  influence.  But  you  say  this  is  only  sentiment. 
True,  but  sentiment  is  the  spice  of  life.  True  again,  but  spice 
is  only  trifling  luxury.  Yes,  but  the  great  comprehensive 
sentiments,  respecting  God,  humanity,  home  and  heaven,  are 
no  trifles,  but  involve  the  great  questions  of  our  common  and 
also  our  immortal  life.  Compared  to  these,  what  we  shall  eat, 
drink  and  wear,  though  necessary,  are  really  the  commonplace 
considerations.  They  are  the  material  needs,  the  "things  seen, 
which  are  temporal."  The  others  are  the  "things  unseen, 
which  are  eternal." 

As  we  six  boys  were  all  there  together  after  mother's  fun- 
eral, we  rightly  judged  that  such  might  never  happen  again, 
so  we  concluded  to  have  a  group  picture ;  and  the  small  photo- 
graph that  follows  this  was  taken.  It  was  the  best  the  limited 
studio  could  give  us.  Not  long  afterwards  our  four  sisters 
had  a  similar  group  picture  taken,  which  is  also  appended; 
also  the  pictures  of  father  and  mother  taken  about  one  year 
before  she  died. 

NORTH  SHORE  MOVE. 

Late  in  the  fall  of  1870,  with  prospects  of  work  in  the 
foundry  looking  exceedingly  slim,  I  received  an  offer  from 
Allen  Gunn,  a  lumberman  operating  on  the  north  shore  of 
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Georgian  bay  at  what  Is  now  known  as  Algoma,  which  then 
besides  the  mill  had  only  three  dwelling  houses.  My  duty  was 
to  repair  and  improve  the  mill  during  the  winter,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  good  service  the  following  summer,  I  was  to 
be  paid  two  dollars  per  day,  with  free  steamer  passage,  free 
rent  and  firewood.  It  was  a  good  offer,  and,  with  the  super- 
intendent, I  was  taken  up  to  see  the  mill  and  determine  Its 
needs,  so  as  to  prepare  for  our  work.  On  returning  I  reported 
the  situation  to  Mrs.  Trout,  who  regarded  it  with  great  dis- 
favor. The  idea  of  leaving  a  nice  town  and  friends,  and  put 
In  a  winter  on  a  lonely  shore  with  lumberjacks  and  Indians, 
had  no  terror  for  me;  but  this  was  a  real  terror  to  her.  I 
showed  the  advantages,  my  agreement,  and  our  necessities, 
and  pleaded  that  we  must  face  every  undertaking  in  our  lives 
squarely  and  bravely.  She  assented  In  a  rather  half-hearted 
way,  and  we  packed  up  the  groceries  and  food  we  would  need 
for  the  winter,  and  the  most  needed  pieces  of  furniture,  and 
some  books,  and  stored  the  rest  of  our  things ;  and  I  got  our 
boxes  to  the  dock  ready  to  go  on  the  steamboat  when  It  should 
call  at  our  port,  which  on  this  trip  would  be  late  In  the  night. 
As  our  house  was  empty,  a  kind  neighbor  took  in  Mrs.  Trout 
and  baby;  and  as  she  had  been  very  busy  and  wearied,  it  was 
advised  that  she  and  the  baby  go  to  bed  early,  and  have  a  good 
sleep  before  the  boat  came,  which  she  accordingly  did.  I  had 
still  much  to  look  after,  and  when  after  ten  In  the  evening  the 
boat  cam^e,  and  I  saw  the  freight  and  wood  that  had  to  go  on 
board,  I  knew  that  at  least  an  hour  would  pass  before  she 
would  start  out.  I  went  up  and  told  Mrs.  Trout  to  be  ready  to 
come  to  the  boat  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour;  so,  with  the  help 
of  our  good  neighbor  friend,  she  and  the  child  were  soon 
dressed  and  aboard  the  boat.  Most  of  our  things  had  to  be 
left  behind  for  the  next  trip.  It  was  a  rough  night  in  the  shel- 
tered town,  and  no  one,  better  than  our  captain,  knew  the 
stormy  nature  of  the  weather  out  In  the  main  lake,  and  with 
the  Immense  load  of  freight,  and  large  list  of  passengers,  he  no 
doubt  felt  his  responsibility.  Accordingly,  he  delayed  starting 
till  such  time  as  would  allow  him  to  pass  the  stormiest  portion 
of  his  trip  in  daylight.    At  the  gap,  we  had  to  lay  by  till  near 
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evening,  under  the  lee  of  an  Island  till  the  storm  measurably 
subsided.  Mrs.  Trout  and  baby  were  seasick,  and  helping 
them  disturbed  me  a  little.  But  few  wanted  breakfast.  Din- 
ner also,  when  under  the  lee  of  the  Island,  was  not  fully  at- 
tended; but  at  supper  time,  sailing  under  the  shelter  of  the 
great  Manltoulln  Island,  everyone  seemed  to  come  to  a  most 
hearty  appetite;  and  the  dining  room  was  a  most  pleasant 
meeting  place  for  all  our  passengers.  There  were  women  and 
children  aboard,  but  my  good  fortune  was  In  having  the  best 
looking  young  woman,  and  the  only  fine  young  baby,  of  the 
crowd,  both  being  a  matter  of  considerable  Interest.  After  this 
fine  steamboat  meal,  the  lively  conversation  and  companion- 
ship of  ladies  and  gentlemen  In  the  rather  crowded  cabin  was 
very  enjoyable.  We  had  another  day's  sailing  on  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  routes  of  America,  and  on  our  third  after- 
noon arrived  at  our  destination.  It  was  a  dark,  gloomy  day, 
with  misty  rain.  I  pointed  out  the  place  to  Mrs.  Trout,  and 
her  countenance  fell.  The  few  unpainted,  barn-like  houses, 
irregularly  built,  old  mill,  and  partly  broken  old  wharf,  all 
with  a  gloomy  sky  and  a  background  of  rocky  hills  and  burned 
woods,  made  certainly  a  forlorn  and  most  discouraging  look- 
ing prospect.  We  had  to  descend  from  the  boat  onto  a  big 
scow  in  order  to  land  on  the  old  wharf.  Everyone  in  the  place 
was  there  to  meet  us,  and  receive  the  things  landed  from  the 
steamer.  There  were  only  four  women,  the  mistress  of  the 
big  boarding  house  and  the  helper,  and  a  half-breed  French 
woman  and  her  young  sister.  I  knew  them  from  the  previous 
short  acquaintance  a  few  weeks  before,  and  introduced  them 
to  Mrs.  Trout,  The  French  woman,  Mrs.  Madore,  had  no 
children,  so  her  heart  warmed  impulsively  to  the  baby;  she 
wanted  the  privilege  of  carrying  her,  which,  of  course,  was 
granted;  and  proudly  and  kindly  she  did  it.  The  others  made 
themselves  as  helpful  as  they  could.  We  had  our  first  meal 
at  the  big  boarding  house,  where  the  baby  and  its  young 
mother  made  no  small  sensation.  The  married  men  of  the 
crowd  thought  I  had  one  over  all  the  rest  of  them.  But  I  felt 
this  was  no  good  place  for  us  to  stay,  so  we  walked  the  short 
distance  to  Madore's  house,  and  asked  the  privilege  of  living 
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with  them  till  our  household  stuff  would  arrive.  This  was 
most  gladly  given.  He  seemed  to  think  that  we  were  con- 
ferring on  himself  and  family  a  benefit  by  our  company.  He 
was  pure  French,  which  was  not  very  common,  could  read  and 
write  and  had  traveled,  she  never  saw  a  school,  and  could  speak 
only  French  and  poor  English.  We  remained  with  them  over 
two  weeks,  and  they  would  not  accept  one  dollar  for  their 
kindness.  He  said  that  was  their  style,  and  that  I  might  travel 
the  whole  north  shore  among  their  people  without  money. 

The  second  or  third  day  after  we  began  housekeeping,  a 
nice,  clever  Indian  came  and  offered  mother  a  fine,  big  fish,  for 
which  he  wanted  some  bread  for  a  sick  girl  he  had;  she  gave 
him  two  loaves,  nearly  four  pounds  of  bread,  and  was  sur- 
prised that  he  did  not  want  more,  as  is  usual  with  Indians. 
Each  was  mutually  pleased  with  his  bargain.  When  I  came 
in  at  dinner  time,  she  showed  me  the  fish,  and  asked  what  kind 
it  was.  I  said  I  was  not  sure.  It  looked  exactly  like  a  white- 
fish,  but  I  never  saw  one  even  half  as  large.  It  weighed  just 
eight  pounds.  However,  I  said  it  is  surely  a  good  fish,  there 
is  no  danger  of  that.  On  returning  to  work,  I  told  the  men 
about  the  fish.  They  said,  "That  is  a  whitefish  all  right."  But 
I  replied,  "It  is  so  astonishingly  large."  "Oh,  that's  not  very 
big."  Then  each  began  telling  of  some  that  were  larger.  The 
biggest  that  was  heard  of  was  eighteen  pounds,  but  several 
claimed  to  know  a  fisherman  that  packed  a  half-barrel,  one 
hundred  pounds,  with  seven  fish.  That  was  regarded  as  a 
settled  fact.  Certainly  the  fish  on  that  north  shore  of  the  lake 
were  greatly  superior  in  quality  and  size  to  the  south  shore  fish. 

This  Indian  was  a  rare  one  for  that  time.  He  was  a  Chris- 
tian Indian,  while  many  on  the  north  shore  were  pagans,  and 
others  nominally  Catholic.  He  spoke  excellent  English,  and, 
as  I  learned,  had  put  In  a  term  or  more  in  the  Wesleyan  Col- 
lege at  Coburg.  His  dress  was  largely  the  white  man's  style. 
His  squaw  was  in  her  usual  Indian  fashion.  His  wigwam,  or 
tepee  or  lodge,  as  we  might  call  it,  was  half  a  mile  away  on 
dry  elevated  ground,  far  from  stagnant  water;  so  he  would  be 
little  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  though  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  thick  grove  of  evergreens,  which  effectually  warded  off 
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the  winter  storms.  The  wife  and  I  made  him  and  his  family 
a  call  one  wintry  Sunday  afternoon.  He  had  an  outer  room, 
through  which  we  passed  to  the  large  living  room  of  his  well- 
made  wigwam.  There  being  no  door,  there  was  no  doorbell 
to  ring,  nor  latchstring  to  pull,  as  in  a  white  man's  shanty.  But 
there  was  no  need  of  any  of  this,  for  his  dogs  gave  warning; 
and  he  was  out  to  meet  us,  and  conducted  us  in,  pulling  aside 
the  skin  curtain,  that  admitted  us  to  his  family  living  room. 
The  fire  was  on  some  stones  on  the  ground  in  the  center  of  the 
room.  Broad  rush  mats  were  laid  on  the  ground  on  three 
sides  of  the  tent  space,  on  these  the  squaw  and  family  were 
squatted.  I  think  a  box  was  brought  in  for  Mrs.  Trout,  who 
sat  with  her  baby  on  her  lap.  The  Indian  and  I  stood.  There 
were  two  girls,  and  two  bright,  little  boys.  The  oldest  girl, 
about  seventeen,  was  the  sick  one.  She  sat  with  the  rest, 
though  in  the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis.  The  squaw  and 
family  could  only  talk  the  native  language,  so  Mrs.  Trout 
could  only  observe  and  listen  to  our  conversation.  The  Inquir- 
ing eyes  of  the  squaw  and  the  family  were  directed  to  the  baby, 
whose  white  skin  was  such  a  contrast  to  their  swarthy  faces. 

After  presenting  some  delicacies  Mrs.  Trout  had  brought 
for  the  sick  girl,  which  were  most  gratefully  accepted,  we 
made  our  exit  homeward,  she  having  witnessed  the  best  repre- 
sentation of  Indian  wigwam  life  that  I  ever  saw.  In  two 
months  after  this  the  girl  died,  and  the  Indian  came  to  the  mill, 
and  asked  for  some  one  to  make  him  a  coffin.  I  was  told  by 
the  superintendent  to  make  up  a  rough  box  coffin.  I  worked 
as  hard  as  I  could  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  finished  a  neat, 
properly-made  coffin,  with  lid  to  screw  on,  and  filled  full  of 
fine  pine  shavings  to  form  a  bed  for  the  corpse.  I  set  It  off  to 
one  side,  and  the  proprietor  came  along  and  saw  it,  and 
scolded  me  for  wasting  good  lumber  and  time  for  a  no  account 
dead  Indian ;  but  I  did  not  care  much,  I  knew  that  live  Indians 
had  kindly  sympathetic  hearts,  and  respect  for  their  dead,  as 
well  as  white  folks,  and  I  made  the  coffin  accordingly. 

Our  winter  in  that  region  had  a  lower  average  temperature, 
but  was,  I  think,  less  stormy  than  the  usual  south  shore  winters. 
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The  lake  softened  the  keenness  of  the  north  wind  for  those 
on  the  south  side,  but  to  us  it  had  the  dry  snappy  character  that 
belongs  to  the  real  arctic  winds.  Zero  weather  was  common. 
On  two  occasions  the  temperature  went  lower  than  our  ther- 
mometer would  register.  Our  houses  were  built  to  retain  the 
warmth,  but  we  could  not  keep  the  frost  out.  Our  little  May 
slept  between  us,  and  would  feel  too  hot,  and  kick  herself  out 
from  under  the  clothes ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  one  of  the 
severest  nights,  we  found  one  foot  swelled,  without  any  possi- 
ble cause,  unless  that  it  had  been  frostbitten  in  the  night.  A 
characteristic  letter  from  my  esteemed  sister  Harriet  refers  to 
this,  and  other  conditions  of  our  northern  secluded  life,  which 
will  on  this,  as  well  as  her  own  account,  be  now  introduced. 

St.  Vincent.  February  7,  1871. 
Dear  Brother  and  Sister: — 

I  have  only  a  few  minutes  to  write,  as  I  did  not  know  till  just  now  that 
Duncan  was  going  to  Meaford,  and  it  scarcely  seems  worth  while  to  talk  to 
you  for  so  short  a  time,  and  you  so  far  away. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  by  Mary  that  you  are  both  well,  and  the  new  little  fish 
doing  so  well  too;  but  it  must  be  a  strange  place  you  have  gone  to,  when  she 
would  get  her  foot  frozen.  I  hope  you  will  be  rewarded  in  dollars  and  dimes 
for  your  winter's  privations,  for  I  am  sure  they  are  numerous.  There  must 
be  quite  a  bit  of  the  pioneer  about  you,  Jane,  in  fact  you  are  right  brickish. 
I  certainly  trust  you  will  not  have  cause  to  regret  it.  I  suppose  the  next  move 
all  around  will  be  to  Beaverton;  that  makes  me  feel  kind  of  chicken-hearted, 
or  else  like  going  too.  The  worst  is  the  thought  of  father  going,  but  it  really 
seems  that  we  must  take  things  just  as  they  come,  and  calculate  that  our  backs 
will  be  fitted  to  the  burden.  Our  family  have  seen  so  many  changes,  in  so 
short  a  time,  that  it  really  seems  as  if  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  have  changes 
and  trials  such  as  we  never  had  before;  but  there  is  nothing  like  facing  all 
with  a  stout  heart,  cheerfully  doing,  as  near  as  we  can  determine,  whatever  is 
best  and  right,  and  blessing  will  follow.  There  is  an  unseen  hand  governing 
all  our  events,  and  an  eye  always  upon  us,  and  an  ear  always  open  to  hear 
whatever  our  wants  may  be,  or  wherever  our  lot  may  be  cast.  These,  the 
greatest  of  all  privileges,  you  have,  though  so  far  away  in  the  North  above 
Spanish  river;  and  how  cheering  it  is  that  there  is  no  place  on  earth  to  which 
we  may  go,  however  remote,  nor  no  circumstances,  however  dreary,  but  we 
have  His  presence.  Not  a  hair  of  our  heads  can  fall  without  His  knowledge. 
Doubtless  the  rest  have  told  you  of  the  little  angel  in  disguise  that  winged  its 
way  to  our  domicile  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  form  of  a  little  son  (William  T. 
Stirling),  Duncan's  heir.  He  is  a  small  beginning  for  a  man,  but  if  he  lives, 
and  keeps  on  growing  as  he  has  done  so  far,  he  will  make  it  out  in  stature 
anyway  before  a  great  many  years  pass  away.  He  is  a  pretty  strong  little 
fellow,  but  was  most  awful  poor,  almost  as  poor  as  Birde  (Bertha  Jay)  was. 
He  was  somewhat  troublesome  at  first,  but  is  proving  better  every  day.    Dun- 
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can  is  going  now.    He  sends  his  warmest  love  to  you  both ;  mine,  too.    Write 
soon.    The  rest  will  have  told  you  all  the  news.    Affectionately,  your  sister, 

HATTIE. 

That  hastily  written  letter  Is  characteristic  of  Harriet, 
sprightly  thinking  and  sisterly  affection. 

MAIL  SERVICE. 

From  the  last  voyage  of  the  steamer  In  the  last  week  of 
November  until  Christmas  was  a  period  without  any  mail. 
The  deep  snow  by  land,  and  the  slushy,  half-frozen  condition 
of  the  water  in  the  bays  and  among  the  islands,  prevented  all 
long  distance  travel.  After  the  lake  became  fairly  well  frozen, 
then  the  dog  trains  were  started;  and  we  had  fairly  good  mail 
service  every  week  or  ten  days. 

The  government  had  three  trains,  with  two  men  (half 
breeds)  to  conduct  each  train,  while  one  pair  made  their  jour- 
ney, the  other  two  rested.  Their  double  journey  was  about 
three  hundred  and  forty  miles.  They  were  well  paid,  and  a 
good  prize  was  given  for  the  gang  that  made  the  quickest 
journey.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  time  of  the  best  double 
trip,  but  the  daily  average  was  sixty-seven  and  a  fraction  miles 
per  day.  They  certainly  were  the  greatest  boys  to  go  that  I 
ever  knew.  The  short  dreary  days  of  the  midwinter,  with  Its 
heavy  snowfall,  made  certainly  a  dull  period.  Mrs.  Trout 
and  myself  were  then  thrown  upon  each  other  more  exclusively 
than  we  had  ever  been  before  or  since.  The  oneness  of  man 
and  wife  had  a  chance  to  mature,  and  there  was  time  for  read- 
ing, letter  writing  and  study.  The  purest  kind  of  water,  per- 
fect fresh  air,  and  good  food  with  hard  work,  kept  us  in  the 
best  of  health  and  good  spirits. 

NORTHERN  SPRINGTIME. 

When  the  bright,  sunshiny  days  of  March  came,  and  the 
south  winds  blew,  melting  away  the  snow,  we  began  to  make 
short  Sunday  journeys  over  the  rough  country,  extending  them 
as  the  springtime  made  the  walking  better.     They  were  all 
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necessarily  limited,  as  we  generally  carried  our  little  one. 
Some  of  my  tramps  with  the  other  men  were  all-day  journeys, 
but  all  were  interesting,  the  immense  hills  of  solid  granite 
rock,  some  gray,  others  red,  and  others  nearly  black,  all 
crowned  and  covered  more  or  less  with  a  great  variety  of 
different  colored  mosses  and  scrub  evergreens,  which  lodged 
on  every  possible  shelf.  Among  these  rock  hills  was  a  system 
of  beautiful  lakes,  the  outlet  of  which  was  the  stream  that  fur- 
nished the  power  for  our  mill. 

There  being  no  limestone,  and  very  rare  deposits  of  clay, 
this  water  was  the  pure  type  of  nature's  distillation,  beautifully 
soft  and  transparent.  The  whole  country  was  so  different 
from  the  stratified  limestone  formations  of  the  south  shore,  or 
Manitoulin  island,  the  flat  sky  line  of  which  could  be  seen  in 
the  usual  clear  days ;  while  the  sky  line  of  this  shore  was  a  con- 
tinued series  of  hummocks. 

In  the  early  spring,  long  before  the  ice  went  out  of  the  bay, 
our  mill  started  sawing,  which  called  for  much  watchfulness 
and  hard  work  for  a  time,  to  keep  the  machinery  in  best  going 
condition.  With  the  noise  of  the  mill  and  lumber  piling  on 
our  renewed  dock,  our  hamlet  took  on  a  more  lively  and  in- 
spiring activity.  The  second  day  after  the  ice  went  out,  a 
large,  three-masted  schooner  appeared  on  the  lake  horizon, 
and  soon  beat  its  way  into  our  port;  and  tying  up  to  the  wharf, 
began  to  take  on  a  load  of  one  hundred  thousand  feet  of  lum- 
ber, which  occupied  three  or  four  days.  We  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  and  the  captain  in- 
vited us,  along  with  the  mill  superintendent,  to  spend  an  even- 
ing with  them  on  board  his  vessel.  Interest  in  Mrs.  Trout 
and  our  baby  largely  accounted  for  this  invitation,  which  after 
five  months'  nonintercourse  with  the  outside  world  was  greatly 
enjoyed,  and  the  more  so,  as  captain,  mate  and  purser  were 
all  good  Christian  gentlemen.  It  was  a  novel  visit  for  Mrs. 
Trout,  as  we  had  to  climb  and  descend  a  rope  ladder  on  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  vessel. 

After  the  mill  got  running  in  good  shape,  and  I  was  not  so 
much  needed,  Mr.  Peter  Murray,  a  mill  proprietor  of  Bhnd 
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river,  seven  miles  north,  wanted  my  help  in  changing  and  re- 
pairing his  mill.  With  the  consent  of  Mr.  Gunn,  I  undertook 
his  work.  He  came  for  me  with  a  sail  boat.  We  had  a  brisk 
wind  off  land,  which  was  changeable  and  uncertain,  as  such 
usually  are,  requiring  watchfulness  and  skill  in  handhng  our 
craft.  He  was  captain  and  steersman,  I  was  the  man  before 
the  mast,  attending  to  sails.  We  had  a  fine  exciting  run.  The 
only  fault  was  its  brevity.  In  some  of  the  squalls  our  boat  laid 
over  so  much  that  the  lee  gunwale  was  several  inches  below 
the  water  surface,  but  she  tore  through  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
water  could  not  enter. 

We  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Murray  in  the 
different  calls  that  he  had  made  to  the  mill  and  house  during 
the  winter.  We  seemed  to  understand  and  appreciate  each 
other  from  the  very  first  call,  and  this  soon  ripened  into  a 
warm  friendship;  and  if  anyone  wishes  to  really  know  the  fine 
value  of  intelligent,  responsive,  Christian  friendship,  let  him 
be  cut  off  as  we  were  on  the  north  shore,  and  when  he  meets  a 
congenial  spirit,  he  will  know  how  to  appreciate  him. 

In  my  absence  the  first  steamer  of  the  spring  arrived,  and 
with  it  two  government  timber  inspectors.  One  of  them  knew, 
me,  and  they  made  our  house  their  headquarters,  giving  good 
respectable  company  for  Mrs.  Trout,  and  paying  well  for 
what  they  received.  They  roamed  the  woods  every  day  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  and  found  that  Mr.  Gunn  had  been  cutting 
outside  his  proper  limits,  so  they  seized  the  whole  output  of 
the  mill,  till  proper  settlement  was  made. 

On  my  return  from  Blind  river  our  dear  little  May,  who 
had  previously  learned  to  walk,  now  could  run  over  the  soft 
sandy  ground  wherever  she  pleased  and  of  course  became  in- 
creasingly interesting. 

After  a  few  more  weeks  of  service  with  Mr.  Gunn,  I  had 
my  final  settlement,  drawing  the  largest  lump  of  wage  money 
I  had  ever  drawn  at  one  time  before  or  since.  In  the  early 
days  of  June  we  started  on  our  steamer  trip  back  to  Owen 
Sound.  The  bright  afternoon  we  boarded  our  vessel  was  a 
contrast  to  the  gloomy  day  we  left  it  six  months  previous. 
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We  were  happy  in  the  thought  of  getting  back  to  friends 
and  more  civilized  conditions,  but  we  met  those  already  when 
we  got  into  the  steamer's  cabin  and  on  her  upper  deck.  A 
long  list  of  passengers,  men  and  women,  like  ourselves,  were 
returning  from  their  northern  shut-in  winter.  A  few  were 
acquaintances,  but  it  mattered  not,  all  were  friends. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  thick  fog  enveloped  us,  and 
as  we  were  coming  among  the  islands,  speed  was  at  once  re- 
duced to  a  few  miles  per  hour  and  the  whistle  tooted  frequent- 
ly. A  lookout  was  placed  far  out  on  the  bow.  A  sailor  with 
sounding  line  was  on  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel  and  each 
sounding  was  recorded  as  given.  After  an  hour  of  this  ex- 
perience, the  engines  stopped  and  the  steamer  came  to  a  stand- 
still, and  we  were  to  wait  till  the  fog  lifted.  To  some  who 
seemed  annoyed  by  this,  the  captain  replied,  better  to  wait 
while  we  are  afloat  than  to  wait  on  a  rock.  But  our  delay  was 
quite  short.  The  fog  grew  thin  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  was 
clear  with  bright  sunshine  and  blue  sky.  and  the  captain's  good 
judgment  was  manifest,  for  on  every  side  of  us  were  the  beau- 
tiful rock  islets,  like  the  tops  of  the  land  mountains,  projecting 
their  peaks  above  the  calm  water,  and  how  lovely  they  ap- 
peared in  their  beautiful  spring  dress.  Flowers  and  mosses 
and  fresh  tipped  evergreen  shrubs,  on  the  rounded  crowns  of 
those  protruding  islets,  suggested  flower  beds  both  of  rare  and 
varying  beauty;  their  reflections  in  the  placid  water  giving 
depths  to  the  picture.  Emerging  as  this  panorama  did  from 
the  fog,  gave  it  an  enchantment  not  to  be  forgotten. 

That  evening  after  a  luxurious  supper,  all  the  passengers 
repaired  to  the  cabin,  where  our  captain  called  on  some  leading 
singers  to  sing  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  play  the  small 
organ  that  was  kept  on  board.  He  was  in  ordinary  dress  and 
besides  laid  off  his  priestly  manners.  He  played  the  music  for 
our  Protestant  hymns  with  as  much  evident  zest  as  those  who 
sang  them,  wife  and  myself  being  among  the  active  ones.  We 
had  a  splendid  time  till  late  in  the  night.  A  quick,  uneventful 
trip  brought  us  to  Owen  Sound,  where,  after  settling  up  ac- 
counts for  previous  fall  purchases  and  making  a  few  visits,  we 
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took  our  furniture  and  goods  out  of  the  store,  and  had  all 
shipped  to  Beaverton.  We  remaining  over  for  a  few  days  at 
St.  Vincent,  where  only  James  and  Harriet  with  their  families, 
and  Margaret,  were  still  remaining.  We  also  settled  the  last 
of  some  half  uncertain  old  debts,  which  were  paid  more  for  the 
sake  of  our  good  name  than  for  their  real  obligation. 

BEAVERTON  PROJECT. 

Some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  the  town  of  Beaverton 
on  Lake  Simcoe  determined  to  have  an  agricultural  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  and  knowing  Mr.  Jay's  business  and  me- 
chanical ability,  invited  him  to  build  and  manage  the  whole 
undertaking.  Accordingly,  he  moved  his  family  from  Mea- 
ford  to  Beaverton.  As  father  was  living  with  them,  he  ac- 
companied the  family.  An  arrangement  had  been  made  with 
me,  while  on  the  north  shore,  to  assist  in  the  plans  and  con- 
struction of  the  plant,  and  in  the  course  of  regular  work,  to 
be  the  patternmaker.  A  large  machine  shop  was  erected  forty 
by  sixty  feet  and  two  stories  high.  Parallel  with  this,  twenty 
feet  away,  was  the  moulding  shop  or  foundry,  and  a  building 
twenty  feet  wide  connected  the  two.  In  the  course  of  three  or 
four  months  business  was  commenced,  and  In  about  four 
months  after  this  the  foundry  took  fire  and  burned  to  the 
ground.  As  the  buildings  were  all  connected,  and  the  town 
had  no  fire  company  or  fire  appliances,  it  was  regarded  that  all 
would  surely  go.  The  fire  broke  out  about  nine  o'clock  In  the 
evening.  The  whole  townspeople,  men,  women  and  children, 
gathered  and  stood  awestruck  with  uplifted  faces,  watching 
the  great  high  cone  of  flame  and  sparks  as  it  shot  toward  the 
sky.  But  one  of  the  town  officials  saw  that  the  machine  shop 
could  be  emptied  of  its  stock  and  machinery  and  that  much 
saved.  He  was  a  big  man  with  a  voice  like  a  roaring  bull  of 
Bashan.  He  called  on  the  men  to  come  on  and  clean  out  the 
shop,  and  the  women  and  boys  were  to  carry  water  to  prevent 
the  shop  taking  fire,  as  long  as  possible.  So  everyone  began 
to  make  himself  as  useful  as  he  could.  The  shop  pump  and 
other  pumps  were  kept  a-going.    The  fire  was  fought  In  the 
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connecting  building;  and  when  the  big  shop  began  to  smoke, 
from  the  great  heat,  water  was  thrown  upon  it  from  the  win- 
dows, from  which  most  of  the  sashes  had  been  taken.  In  a 
short  time  the  building  was  emptied  of  its  contents.  Then 
efforts  were  redoubled  to  save  the  building.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  more  than  half  the  upper  side  of  the  building  burst  into 
a  sheet  of  flame,  which  running  upwards  passed  over  the  eave 
projection  like  a  reversed  waterfall.  We  thought  we  were 
surely  beaten,  the  heat  being  so  great,  we  could  hardly  stand 
to  poke  our  heads  out  of  the  windows.  But  well-directed 
water  thrown  by  many  hands,  extinguished  the  flames,  and  we 
saw  that  the  charred  surface  absorbed  the  water,  so  that  it 
would  not  readily  ignite  again;  so  we  saved  the  main  shop, 
while  the  foundry  was  completely  destroyed  and  the  connect- 
ing building  almost  wholly  so.  It  was  the  most  heroic  accom- 
plishment of  that  kind  that  I  ever  saw.  Next  morning  the 
citizens  gathered  again  and  carried  In  the  heavy  machinery 
they  had  so  ruthlessly  pulled  out  the  night  before.  It  had, 
however,  suffered  much  by  the  change. 

This  fire  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  company,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  fact  that  we  had  spread  out  into  lines  of  work, 
In  which  we  could  not  compete  with  the  large  shops,  this  com- 
pelled us  to  narrow  Its  sphere  and  curtail  expenditure.  This 
made  it  advisable  for  me  to  leave  and  find  employment  else- 
where, as  I  did  In  Peterboro  In  the  early  summer  of  1872. 

I  feel  that  I  should  not  dismiss  this  year  In  Beaverton  with- 
out further  reference  to  father.  Mr.  Jay  and  I  felt  that  in 
coming  there  we  were  entering  into  a  large  and  hopeful  under- 
taking. Father,  though  in  his  seventy-first  year,  felt  likewise, 
he  was  as  buoyant  and  hopeful  as  his  boys,  but  in  quite  a  dif- 
ferent line.  While  Mr.  Jay  and  I  hoped  to  carve  out  a  busi- 
ness and  mechanical  career  with  at  least  good  moderate 
success,  he  was  building  himself  up  with  the  hope  of  starting  a 
Church  of  Christ.  So  in  the  large  house  we  all  occupied,  a 
large  room  was  set  apart  to  be  the  place  of  meeting,  and  his 
family,  that  Is,  myself  and  Jane,  and  Charles  and  Mary,  were 
to  be,  with  his  Ie?.d.  the  nucleus  of  a  church.     There  was  no 
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use  in  raising  objections,  or  aslcing  to  wait  for  a  better  start. 
The  first  Sunday  we  were  all  together  was  the  first  meeting 
day,  and  besides  Jay's  two  children  and  our  little  one  there  was 
no  further  audience.  We  went  through  the  usual  routine  of 
worship.  Though  father  was  physically  unable  to  work,  his 
mind  was  alert,  and  like  Paul  at  Athens,  he  talked  in  the 
market  place  or  anywhere  with  those  who  met  him.  His  hear- 
ers would  admire  his  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  his 
ability  in  argument,  because  they  could  not  match  it,  and  they 
would  let  it  go  at  that.  To  go  to  the  good  auld  Kirke  on  the 
Sabbath  day  and  have  some  good  Scotch  whiskey  on  more  or 
less  frequent  occasions  satisfied  their  minds  and  palates  so  well, 
that  a  change  could  not  be  considered. 

An  advertisement  for  a  machine  shop  foreman  brought  a 
Mr.  William  Smith  to  our  house.  After  the  business  talk 
with  Mr.  Jay,  and  a  mutual  satisfactory  arrangement  had 
been  completed,  father  began  sounding  him  on  the  religious 
situation.  He  was  found  to  be  a  good  solid  well-versed  Scotch 
Presbyterian.  So  father  lined  up  against  him  some  of  the 
Scriptural  positions  that  he  could  so  nicely  pose  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  long  and  earnest,  but  kindly  and  considerate. 
Smith  realized  that  for  the  time  at  least  he  was  beaten;  but 
felt  sure  that  when  he  could  review,  and  place  his  arguments 
in  more  orderly  form,  he  would  come  out  all  right.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards,  when  he  began  work  with  us,  the  whole 
subject  of  their  differences  was  gone  over  again,  and  Smith 
surrendered,  and  a  week  or  so  after,  he  and  his  wife  were  bap- 
tized in  Lake  Simcoe,  and  our  church  numbered  seven,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  extent  of  the  Beaverton  Church  of  Christ. 
Mr.  Jay  remained  in  Beaverton  a  year  or  two  after  I  left,  and 
after  turning  the  whole  management  over  to  Smith,  he  and 
family  with  father  returned  to  Meaford,  where  he  entered 
into  business  with  my  brother  James. 

REMOVAL  TO  PETERBORO. 

As  before  mentioned,  I  had  struck  out  for  a  new  job.  I 
went  to  Peterboro  and  engaged  with  an  agricultural  and  foun- 
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dry  firm  of  which  J.  R.  Davis  was  the  manager.  I  was  the 
leading  and  for  most  of  the  time  the  only  patternmaker. 
Here  was  my  first  experience  with  architectural  castings  and 
with  George  A.  Cox,  afterwards  the  great  railroad  king, 
Member  of  Parliament  and  president  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company;  who,  though  rich,  and  I  only  a  good 
skilled  workman,  yet  through  work  I  was  doing  for  him  there 
arose  a  mutual  respect,  which  was  undiminished  by  the  fact 
that  though  he  with  others  strenuously  urged  me,  he  could  not 
enlist  me  as  a  politician  in  his  behalf.  Afterwards,  when  he 
had  removed  to  Toronto  and  was  president  of  the  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  he  must  have  acquired  a  similar  greater  re- 
spect for  my  brother  Edward,  for  neither  by  argument  or  the 
prospect  of  material  advantage,  could  he  prevail  on  him  to 
change  the  course  of  the  Monetary  Times  in  regard  to  Sunday 
street  car  service  to  suit  his  interest. 

This  Peterboro  beginning  was  momentous  in  more  ways 
than  one;  I  was  away  from  old  associations;  both  of  family, 
friends,  church  and  politics.  I  was  free  to  readjust  myself 
and  family  religiously,  politically  or  socially.  I  had  been  a 
Liberal  Conservative.  My  employers  and  new  friends  were 
in  the  Reform  party. 

As  there  was  no  congregation  of  Disciples  to  unite  with,  the 
question  came  up,  "Should  I  unite  with  some  other  body  or 
stay  out  altogether  ?"  The  latter  possible  choice  was  admitted 
to  consideration  because  of  my  knowledge  of  the  scientific  dis- 
coveries of  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Tyndall,  and  the  possible 
deductions  therefrom,  seemingly  so  hostile  to  current  religious 
belief.  The  most  extreme  of  which  was  the  confidently  ex- 
pressed opinion,  that  "Given  matter  and  force  all  things  could 
be  accounted  for."  This  manifestly  assumed  the  question  in 
dispute,  that  is,  mind  or  spirit.  Which  was  regarded  if  not 
in  some  way  material,  at  least  a  product  of  matter;  and  they 
seemed  likely  then  to  make  their  contention  good.  So  that  for 
a  time  thoughtful  believers  were  uncertain  as  to  their  standing. 

However,  the  second  or  third  Sunday  after  coming  to  the 
town,  I  attended  the  Baptist  Church.     At  the  close  of  the 
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preaching  service  the  pastor  announced  that  a  meeting  to  at- 
tend to  the  Communion  or  Lord's  Supper  would  immediately 
follow  this,  to  which  other  Christians  were  invited.  Though 
greatly  surprised,  I  said,  "That  means  me,"  and  remained. 
But  seeing  the  members  reseating  themselves  compactly  in  the 
center  row  of  seats,  said  I,  "This  looks  like  close  communion, 
I  better  wait,"  and  seated  myself  to  one  side.  A  venerable  old 
deacon  came  and  inquired  if  I  were  a  Baptist?  I  replied,  "No, 
but  I  am  a  Disciple."  "Do  you  wish  to  commune?"  "If 
there  are  no  objections,  I  would  be  pleased  to  do  so."  He 
went  and  submitted  the  matter  to  the  pastor,  who  gave  me  an 
approving  nod,  and  I  took  a  place  among  them.  Later  when 
I  was  ready  to  move  Mrs.  Trout  and  family  to  the  town,  with- 
out any  further  formality,  we  continued  to  work  and  worship 
with  them  quite  heartily  for  eleven  years.  We  were  often 
earnestly  entreated  to  become  formal  members,  but  as  our 
position  was  that  of  Christians  only,  we  could  not  curtail  our 
freedom  by  becoming  Baptists. 

This  at  first  was  a  Scotch  Baptist  Church  and  attended  to 
the  Lord's  Supper  every  Lord's  day,  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  close  communion.  A  good  Englishman,  Brother 
Gilmore,  while  their  pastor,  indoctrinated  them  with  open 
communion  principles,  which  cut  off  their  fellowship  with  the 
regular  Baptist  churches,  and  left  them  independent.  Since 
we  left,  however,  they  have  been  regulated  back  into  the  full 
fellowship. 

With  regard  to  politics,  I  gave  the  claims  of  the  Reform 
party  a  new,  and  as  unprejudiced  consideration  as  I  could, 
only  to  settle  back  more  decidedly  in  my  Conservative  posi- 
tion, opposed  as  it  was  to  boss  and  friends  and  fellow  work- 
men. 

After  a  year's  residence  in  Peterboro,  the  combined  position 
of  draftsman  and  foreman  patternmaker,  in  the  William 
Hamilton  Company's  shop,  became  vacant,  and  I  applied  for 
the  place,  and  secured  it.  I  had  been  preparing  for  advanced 
work  and  here  I  had  it  in  plenty. 
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There  was  no  agricultural  work,  such  as  had  received  my 
attention  for  more  than  two  years  previous ;  but  heavy  sawmill 
machinery,  large  engines,  water  wheels,  power  force  pumps, 
and  steam  pumps,  transmitting  machinery  and  architectural 
work.  Scarce  any  of  this  was  beyond  my  ready  comprehen- 
sion, but  nearly  all  of  it  was  beyond  my  experience.  I  had 
unlimited  faith  in  mechanical  principles  and  the  action  of 
forces,  and  boldly  struck  out  machine  designs  on  a  calculated 
basis,  without  much  reference  to  previous  methods  of  work, 
or  standard  forms  of  construction.  My  first  object  being  to 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  required  duty;  then  to  make 
the  readiest  construction  for  its  good  performance,  eliminating 
the  superfluous,  and  retaining  the  essentials  in  their  simplest 
form.  While  this  generally  resulted  in  improved  and  more 
efficient  construction,  yet  it  was  always  more  or  less  in  the 
nature  of  new  experiments,  which  are  accordingly  costly.  To 
this  feature  my  boss,  Mr.  Hamilton,  gave  his  attention,  as 
well  as  to  see  the  certainty  of  results,  his  attitude  being  uni- 
formly skeptical.  So  with  his  careful  conservatism  as  a  drag 
on  my  eagerness,  we  most  always  "made  the  spoon"  and  did 
not  "spoil  the  horn."  But  the  spoon  had  to  be  improved,  or 
changed  to  suit  its  varied  uses,  and  this  was  a  source  of  weari- 
ness to  the  boss,  who  wanted  something  to  manufacture  stead- 
ily, for  a  special  good  price,  without  drawbacks,  instead  of 
that  the  good  had  to  be  made  better,  and  the  better  to  attain 
the  always  impossible  best.  This  is  the  law  of  progress.  It 
requires  a  long  time  with  constant  skilful  effort  to  standardize 
an  intricate  machine.  Sawmill  machinery  had  not  then  even 
approximated  it. 

The  eleven  years  of  employment  with  the  William  Hamil- 
ton Company,  were  notable  years  of  progress.  They  were  in 
the  middle  period,  the  last  of  the  thirties  and  the  forties  of 
my  life,  the  period  of  greatest  power  and  activity,  when  one 
can  do  the  most  work  in  the  least  time.  In  the  winter  of  1 874 
which  ended  my  fortieth  year,  I  took  lessons  under  an  itinerant 
teacher,  who  claimed  to  teach  bookkeeping  and  business 
forms,  and  arithmetic.    Also  free  hand  and  mechanical  draw- 
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ing.  In  the  first  three  studies  he  was  proficient ;  but  in  the  last 
two,  a  sham.  The  bookkeeping,  etc.,  and  arithmetical  drill 
were  helpful,  and  I  enjoyed  what  I  thought  were  my  last 
schooling  days;  but  twenty-one  years  afterwards,  I  took  with 
much  greater  pleasure  and  decided  profit  a  university  exten- 
sion course  in  astronomy. 

FAMILY  SICKNESS  AND  DEATHS. 

This  1 874  winter  also  saw  the  birth  of  my  second  son,  Wal- 
ter Charles,  and  the  nearly  fatal  sickness  of  Mrs.  Trout, 
which  followed  it.  And  in  the  early  summer,  before  she  fully 
recovered,  our  two  older  children.  May  Louise,  and  Arthur 
Howard,  died  of  malignant  scarlet  fever,  with  only  three  days 
intervening.  The  little  boy  was  the  first  to  catch  the  fever 
and  the  first  to  go,  and  the  afternoon  of  the  funeral  was  made 
a  half  holiday  by  the  shop,  when  the  men  and  boss  attended 
in  a  body;  and  the  same  sympathetic  consideration  was  re- 
peated four  days  afterwards  at  the  little  girl's  funeral.  This 
was  not  specially  on  my  account.  It  was  their  usual  kindly 
custom. 

The  death  of  two  beautiful  healthy  active  children  was  a 
matter  of  interest  beyond  my  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Believers  in  special  providences  endeavored  to  dis- 
cover God's  purpose  in  this  affliction.  Evidently  regarding 
the  doctrine  of  providential  discipline  as  something  to  be 
guarded  and  sustained.  I  do  not  so  regard  it.  I  do  not  regard 
God  as  slaying  our  children,  or  permitting  them  to  be  slain  by 
scarlet  fever,  for  the  sake  of  setting  our  affections  more  on  the 
future  life,  and  the  matters  pertaining  to  it.  However,  such 
considerations  ought  to  result  from  trials  of  that  disciplinary 
character. 

"All  afflictions  for  the  present  seem  not  joyous,  but  griev- 
ous ;  nevertheless,  afterward  they  yield  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness,  to  them  that  are  exercised  thereby."  In  this  way 
our  religion  affects  our  daily  life  and  makes  us  resigned  to 
losses  that  we  cannot  prevent.  Had  my  children  made  a  raft 
by  the  river  side,  and  floating  over  deep  water,  had  been 
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wrecked  and  drowned,  the  loss  would  have  been  the  same,  and 
also  the  duty  of  resignation ;  but  we  would  not  charge  God,  or 
his  providence.  We  would  charge  ourselves  as  parents  with 
carelessness  in  allowing  such  a  risk,  or  if  we  had  forbidden 
such  a  course  then  we  would  charge  the  unfortunate  outcome 
upon  the  disobedience  of  our  children,  and  the  papers  would 
report  "Accidental  death  by  drowning."  Instead  of  this  sup- 
posed case,  where  every  cause  and  consequence  is  easily  under- 
stood, there  were  in  the  actual  case  elements  of  mystery — our 
children  associated  with  only  our  immediate  neighbors,  none 
of  whom  had  the  scarlet  fever.  There  were  one  or  two  cases 
in  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  and  evidently  one  at  least  of  our 
children  in  some  way  caught  the  contagion,  or,  as  we  would  say 
nowadays,  absorbed  the  fever  germs,  and  though  surviving  the 
fever  burning  process,  they  finally  succumbed  to  the  load  of 
poisons  left  behind.  Thus  it  was  with  our  dear  little  ones, 
they  were  worn  out  in  the  abortive  effort  to  get  rid  of  the 
poisonous  load.  Now  all  this  came  upon  us  without  warning, 
and  without  our  knowledge  or  any  means  to  resist  it.  The 
children  unconsciously  met  the  disease  germs  and  we  could  not 
stay  their  destructive  progress.  An  unseen  enemy  invaded 
their  bodies  and  overpowered  them,  and  we  parents,  though 
doing  our  best,  were  only  witnessing  the  painfully  struggling 
process.  We  could  know  all  about  the  drowning  but  of  this 
we  could  know  nothing.  We  may  ask,  "How  is  this?"  and 
"Why  should  it  be?"  We  are  not  yet  able  to  answer,  but  let 
us  not  be  impatient,  but  wait  till  we  find  at  least  a  partial 
answer,  as  has  been  done  in  diphtheria  and  typhoid,  etc.,  and 
not  charge  it  to  a  special  visitation  of  the  Almighty,  who  wisely 
and  kindly  controls  his  creation  "not  by  special,  but  by  general 
laws."  While,  "He  saw  that  all  was  good,"  our  knowledge 
of  many  things  must  be  greatly  enlarged  before  we  can  see  the 
reason  why.  And  while  we  are  realizing  that,  "All  things 
work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  God,"  let  us  also 
reverently  watch  and  study  the  working.  The  patient  old 
patriarch  Job,  in  his  sublime  trust,  said:  "Shall  I  receive 
good  at  the  hand  of  Jehovah  and  not  evil?"     No  doubt  he 
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regarded  both  as  special  to  him;  but  to  us  it  comes  in  the 
broader  sense  from  the  dispenser  of  all  things :  "Who  sends 
the  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust"  and  for  whom  "fire  and 
hail,  snow  and  vapor,  and  stormy  wind  fulfil  his  word." 

About  two  years  after  this  brother  John  died,  October  11, 
1876,  and  was  buried  in  Toronto;  and  the  year  following 
father's  death  took  place.  At  neither  of  these  was  there  a 
complete  family  representation.  Rachel  was  at  her  distant 
home  In  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  I  think  James  and  Peter  were  not 
present.  If  I  am  correct,  all  the  rest  of  us  were.  But  at 
father's  funeral  In  Meaford  all  except  Rachel  and  John,  who 
had  gone  before,  were  present.  Also  Uncle  John.  Six  sons 
bore  mother's  coffin  to  the  grave ;  but  in  this  Instance  there  were 
only  five,  but  there  were  two  sons-in-law  to  help;  and  I,  the 
eldest,  was  placed  at  the  rear  to  direct  the  movement.  Thus 
was  he  burled  on  a  cold  December  day.  In  the  presence  of  a 
large  concourse  of  town  and  country  people. 

Father's  health  was  moderately  good  up  to  about  one  month 
of  his  death.  During  the  previous  summer  and  fall  he  had 
frequently  spoken  In  the  congregation.  The  cause  of  death 
was  a  prolonged  spell  of  pneumonia,  or  as  it  then  was  called, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Father  has  been  brought  so  often  before  us  in  this  family 
biography,  and  mother's  story  told  solely  by  myself,  that  I 
will  now  introduce  a  dear  old-time  friend,  Alexander  Ander- 
son, late  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  to  give  us  the  final 
word  in  reference  to  father.  Brother  Anderson's  tribute  is 
rather  lengthy,  and  some  of  his  story  has  been  previously  told ; 
but  now  It  is  the  much-loved  Anderson  who  is  telling  it,  and 
for  his  sake,  as  well  as  what  he  says,  we  will  listen.  It  is  from 
the  Bible  Index  of  January,  1878. 

OBITUARY  BY  ALEXANDER  ANDERSON 
The  Late  Elder  William  Trout 
Died  at  Meaford  on  the  2d  day  of  December,  1877,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age,  Elder  William  Trout,  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  Canada.  My  acquaintance  with  Brother  Trout  dates  back  to  the 
autumn  of  1835,  and  I  may  say  of  him  what  Jaocb  Creath  said  of  John  Smith — 
"The  first  time  I  saw  him  I  took  him  to  my  heart,"  and  through  an  acquaint- 
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ance  of  forty-two  years  he  never  lost  the  place  I  gave  him  in  my  affections. 
I  felt  all  along  and  feel  today  that  he  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  I  first 
received  in  him.  He  had,  a  few  years  before  our  acquaintance  began,  been 
immersed  upon  profession  of  his  faith  in  Christ,  and  had  united  with  a  small 
congregation  of  Scotch  Baptists  in  Caledon  under  the  care  of  Elder  Donald 
McLaren,  and  soon  began  to  take  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  church, 
and  from  the  very  first  manifested  a  strong  attachment  to  everything  that  was 
Scriptural,  and  as  he  had  now  learned  that  he  had  before  been  led  by  human 
wisdom  and  tradition,  he  determined  now  to  take  no  step  but  where  the  word 
of  God  clearly  marked  out  the  way.  His  religion  was  not  one  of  fits  and 
starts,  but  a  constant  leaning  upon  God  and  the  word  of  His  Grace,  and  a 
determination  to  follow  truth  wherever  it  led.  Some  few  years  after  these 
events  narrated  above.  Brother  Trout  moved  to  the  village  of  Norval,  and 
became  connected  with  the  church  there.  Here  the  writings  of  Alexander 
Campbell,  and  other  writers  of  the  reformation,  fell  into  his  hands.  These 
he  read  with  pleasure  and  profit,  and  found  that  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  they  were  far  ahead  of  even  the  Scotch  Baptists.  At  Norval,  Brother 
Trout  was  ordained  one  of  the  elders  of  the  church.  Here  he  found  his  right 
place;  his  Scriptural  knowledge,  his  wisdom,  care  and  patience,  and  his 
aptness  to  teach,  eminently  fitted  him  for  that  position,  a  position  he  filled  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  congregations 
under  his  care.  The  church  at  Norval,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  saw  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity  under  the  eldership  of  Trout,  Mitchell  and  Menzies. 
It  became  one  of  the  strongest,  if  not  the  strongest,  church  in  Canada.  What 
love,  joy,  peace  and  harmony;  but,  alas,  haw  changed  things  are  there  now. 
My  heart  aches  to  think  of  it.  About  this  time  they  had  a  visit  by  a  preacher 
from  New  York  state,  by  the  name  of  Green,  under  whose  preaching  a  great 
many  were  added  to  the  churches;  and,  shortly  after.  Brother  Trout  was  sent 
by  the  brethren  to  Ohio,  to  one  of  their  yearly  meetings,  to  try  to  get  a  pro- 
claimer  from  there  to  labor  for  us  in  Canada.  He  got  one,  but  he  said  to  the 
writer  on  his  return,  he  was  the  only  one  I  could  get,  but  not  the  one  I  wanted, 
nor  the  one  best  adapted  to  our  people.  By  this  time  the  churches  in  Eramosa 
and  at  Norval  had  now  thrown  aside  their  human  name,  and  called  themselves 
Disciples  of  Christ.  Brother  Trout  assisted  greatly  in  bringing  about  this 
result.  He  began  also  to  hold  meetings  some  distance  from  home,  and  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  sinners  with  considerable  ability. 

About  this  time  we  had  our  first  co-operative  meeting  at  Norval.  We  had 
messengers  from  six  churches,  Athol,  Hillier,  Pickering,  Toronto,  Norval  and 
Eramosa,  and  perhaps  Erin,  I  am  not  sure  (and  the  two  Haydens  and  Doctor 
Belding  from  Ohio  as  speakers — fF.  H.  T.).  We  had  a  very  pleasant  good 
meeting. 

The  brethren  from  Prince  Edward  county  wanted  help.  The  churches  were 
not  doing  well.  Brother  Trout  and  the  writer  were  unanimously  appointed  to 
go  there  and  labor  for  some  time.  I  was  the  first  to  speak,  and  frankly  stated, 
that  however  willing  to  go,  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  me.  I  had  not  the 
means  to  go  with,  and  I  judged  Brother  Trout  was  in  much  the  same  situation. 
Upon  this  the  brother  from  the  city,  (James  Leslie — fV.  H.  T.),  stood  up  and 
said,  "Let  every  man  in  this  house  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  lay  his 
money  down  here  on  this  table,  to  send  these  brethren  to  the  work  to  which 
they  are  appointed."     Then  he  laid  down  a  silver  dollar.     Thus  the  large 
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sum  of  nine  dollars  was  collected  to  send  two  men  some  two  hundred  miles 
by  steamer  and  stages  to  be  a  month  away  from  home.  But  we  started,  got 
as  far  as  Coburg  by  steamer;  again  when  we  came  to  pay  our  last  steamboat 
fare,  we  lacked  five  cents  of  the  sum  required.  Brother  Trout  said,  "That  is 
all  the  money  we  have."  The  purser  asked,  "Is  that  all  your  money?"  "Yes, 
sir,  every  penny."  He  said,  "Oh,  well,  you  look  like  two  honest  men,  and  we 
will  let  you  go  with  it."  Well,  we  agreed  with  him  about  the  honesty,  and 
were  glad  to  get  thus  to  our  journey's  end. 

We  stayed  three  weeks  in  the  county,  and  labored  hard  with  meetings, 
often  twice  a  day,  got  the  brethren  reconciled,  the  difficulties  all  settled,  and 
some  twelve  additions  to  the  churches;  and  now  the  brethren  are  taking  us  out 
to  Wellington,  where  we  are  to  take  steamer  again  to  Toronto,  and  not  a 
penny  in  the  pockets  of  either,  and  not  one  brother  or  sister  so  far  has 
mentioned  money  to  us  at  the  village.  Brother  Trout  came  to  me  smiling  and 
asked,  "Have  you  got  any  money?"  "No,  have  you?"  "Not  any.  How  are 
we  going  to  get  home?"  "I  don't  know,  here  are  the  brethren  coming  to  bid 
us  goodbye."  And  in  doing  so,  Brother  Piatt  put  four  dollars  in  my  hand, 
and  Brother  Lambert  put  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  into  the  hand  of  my 
venerable  brother.  Four  dollars  paid  the  fare  to  Toronto,  and  we  had  the 
rest  to  live  on  for  twenty-four  hours;  but  with  the  kind  hand  of  God  about 
us,  we  got  safe  to  Toronto  and  were  penniless.  We  went  to  a  brother's 
house  in  the  city  and  stated  our  case.  He  gave  us  one  dollar  and  seventy-five 
cents,  which  paid  our  steamer  fare  to  Port  Credit,  and  we  had  each  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  to  come  home  with. 

In  parting  with  Brother  Trout  I  said  to  him,  "If  I  outlive  you,  I  will  tell 
of  this  preaching  tour,  and  how  much  we  made  by  it  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view."  (I  have  heard  the  story  from  both. — fV.  H.  T.)  And  now  that  I  have 
told  it,  the  thought  strikes  me  that  in  the  Book  of  God  it  may  amount  to  more 
than  any  tour  he  ever  made;  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  Brother  Trout  was 
not  discouraged,  for  he  went  back  to  Prince  Edward  several  times  after  that. 
But  in  order  to  do  this,  I  expect  sister  Trout  had  to  deny  herself  a  good  many 
little  comforts  she  ought  to  have  had;  but  today  I  believe  they  are  both  saying, 
"No,  dear  Lord,  it  was  not  too  much.  Oh,  that  we  had  done  more  for  Thee 
who  stooped  so  low  to  lift  us  up  to  such  wonderful  bliss!" 

Shortly  after  these  events.  Brother  Trout  left  Norval,  and  went  North  to 
the  shore  of  the  Georgian  bay,  just  then  being  settled.  A  few  of  the  brethren 
went  also,  and  here  Brother  and  Sister  Trout,  with  four  others,  began  to  meet 
as  a  congregation;  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  church  at  Meaford. 
Brother  Trout  and  D.  L.  Layton  took  the  oversight;  and  it  has  been,  and  still 
is,  one  of  our  most  prosperous  churches.  Here  Brother  Trout  lived  and  labored 
in  the  Gospel  for  thirty  years.  His  family  and  the  church  grew  up  around 
him.  His  converts  to  Christ  are  scattered  all  over  that  region,  and  many  of 
them  have  passed  to  their  eternal  rest.  The  church  looked  upon  him  as  their 
father  in  the  Gospel,  and  always  listened  to  his  wise  counsel  and  instructions, 
which  were  always  according  to  truth;  and  the  consequences  were  union  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  number  of  the  disciples  greatly 
increased,  and  here  his  labors  closed.  No  doubt  the  church  will  miss  him 
much;  and  though  of  late  years  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  active  part  he 
formerly  did,  he  was  present  when  possible,  and  had  words  of  cheer  and 
comfort  for  the  brethren. 
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Brother  Trout  was  twice  married.  With  his  first  wife  I  was  not  acquainted. 
By  her  he  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter;  the  son  died  young.  The 
daughter  is  still  living;  and  with  her  he  had  made  his  home  since  the  death 
of  his  second  wife,  who  was  an  excellent  and  pious  Christian,  with  whom  I 
had  a  good  acquaintance.  Her  maiden  name  was  Catherine  MacKinnon,  and 
well  did  she  fill  her  place  as  an  elder's  wife;  she  was  always  ready  to  assist 
and  encourage  her  husband  in  his  efforts  to  serve  the  Lord,  and  to  cheer  the 
hearts  of  brethren  and  sisters  who  visited  her  home.  By  her  he  had  six  sons 
and  three  daguhters  (and  one  daughter  who  died  in  childhood — W.  H.  T.),  all 
surviving  except  the  beloved  John  M.,  the  late  proprietor  of  the  Monetary 
Times.  Brother  Trout  was  never  rich.  He  at  one  time  made  considerable 
money,  but  spent  it  freely  in  training  his  children,  to  whom  he  gave  a  liberal 
education  (accounted  so  at  that  time — IV.  H.  T.).  Some  of  them  are  now 
occupying  honorable  positions  in  the  world.  He  had  also  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  all  become  members  of  the  Christian  church,  not  only  that,  but 
useful  members,  trying  in  some  degree  to  follow  the  example  set  before  them; 
and  when  he  got  old  and  feeble,  his  children  showed  the  most  tender  regard 
for  him,  anticipating  all  his  wants  and  needs  for  his  comfort.  God  bless  them, 
a  great  contrast  to  the  heartless  manner  in  which  some  children  in  Canada 
treat  their  aged  parents.  Brother  Trout  died  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and 
at  times  his  mind  would  wander  as  is  common  in  that  disease;  but  when  called 
back,  the  Scriptures  were  his  constant  theme,  and  he  would  keep  repeating 
text  after  text  of  the  most  cheering  and  comforting  portions  of  the  word  of 
God.  Thus  passed  away  one  of  our  truest  men,  respected  in  the  church  and 
out  of  it,  by  those  who  knew  him;  but  he  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works 
do  follow  him. 

Brother  Trout  for  a  short  time,  farewell.  I  feel  that  I  have  done  poor 
justice  to  thy  memory,  but  I  hope  what  has  been  said  may  be  accepted  by  all 
concerned  as  a  trifling  tribute  of  respect,  from  one  who  loved  thee  much,  and 
was  thy  willing  fellow  laborer  in  the  Gospel. 

Rockwood,  December  24,  1877.  A.  ANDERSON. 

Thus,  one  by  one,  we  leave  our  dear  ones  behind  us,  or 
rather  they  pass  on  before  us,  and  we  in  our  turn  follow  in 
the  great  procession.  If  there  were  no  resurrected  Christ,  it 
would  be  a  dismal  ending;  but  with  Him  there  is  the  prospect 
of  a  bright  reunion,  and  a  new  beginning  in  a  NEVER  ending 
life. 

So  for  the  present  we  leave  them  to  continue  the  family 
story. 

EDUCATIONAL 

Peterboro  had  a  Mechanic's  Institute,  with  a  library,  both 
organized  according  to  act  of  Provincial  Parliament,  so  that  it 
received  a  government  money  grant  from  the  school  fund, 
on  account  of  maintaining  evening  classes  in  mechanics  and 
allied  studies.  It  had  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary, 
and  board  of  directors.    I  joined  it,  and  in  the  winter  of  1874 
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and  1875  taught  classes  in  mechanical  and  architectural  draw- 
ing ;  and  continued  this  for  eight  years.  I  was  vice-president 
for  several  years.  We  had  the  association  of  professors  from 
the  Collegiate  Institute  who  taught  arithmetic  and  English. 

We  also  had  a  large  reading  room,  well  supplied  with  cur- 
rent mechanical,  scientific  and  literary  journals.  All  this,  with 
the  well-selected,  loaning  library,  made  a  good,  practical  and 
pleasurable  center  of  culture  in  which  I  shared,  both  in  receiv- 
ing and  giving;  and  in  common  with  good  teachers  have 
enjoyed  seeing  my  student  boys  take  good  responsible  posi- 
tions and  hold  them  creditably. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  our  exhibitions  of  the  winter's  class 
work,  I  was  placed  on  the  final  part  of  the  program  for  a 
lecture  on  mechanical  design.  Before  I  began  the  lecture,  a 
few  not  interested  left  for  home.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture, 
which  was  illustrated  by  drawings,  I  gave  the  opportunity  for 
questions.  The  principal  of  the  Institute  said  his  interest  had 
been  so  intense  that  he  could  not  frame  a  question.  Another 
professor  said,  "I  remained  here  out  of  compliment  to  Mr. 
Trout,  expecting  to  hear  dry  details  of  mechanical  principles; 
but  I  am  most  agreeably  and  greatly  surprised,  for  he  has 
given  us  in  excellent  form,  not  alone  the  practice,  but  the 
poetry  of  mechanics,  and  given  us  a  fine  outlook  upon  the 
engineer's  field  of  imagination." 

CORLISS  ENGINE  WORK. 

While  in  the  service  of  the  William  Hamilton  Manufac- 
turing Company,  a  contract  was  made  with  the  MacLaughlin 
&  Moore  Milling  Company,  of  Toronto,  to  furnish  a  steam 
plant  and  Corliss  condensing  engine,  twenty  by  forty-two 
inches,  with  a  guaranty  of  economic  consumption  of  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  coal  per  horse  power  per  hour.  This  was 
regarded  as  a  degree  of  economy  seldom  attained.  For  every 
ounce  of  coal  above  that  consumption  there  was  a  large  specific 
forfeit  of  so  much  from  the  contract  price ;  and  for  every  ounce 
of  reduction  below  two  and  one-half  pounds  there  was  a  sim- 
ilar premium  above  contract  price.  Manifestly  it  must  be  of 
the  finest  design  and  most  careful  workmanship.    The  time 
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for  delivery  was  rather  short;  and  drawings  and  patterns  had 
to  be  made.  As  I  was  sole  draftsman  and  boss  patternmaker, 
it  is  easy  to  see  on  whom  the  main  responsibility  rested,  and 
while  it  did  not  rest  lightly,  it  was  certainly  borne  cheerfully; 
for  a  good,  heavy,  hard  job  always  gave  me  added  interest. 
Being  the  first  job  of  that  style,  the  boss  would  be  satisfied 
if  we  got  out  even.  In  due  time  the  job  was  completed,  de- 
livered and  finally  tested;  and  the  certified  consumption  was 
two  and  eleven  hundredths  pounds  of  coal  per  horse  power 
per  hour,  and  the  added  premiums  gave  us  a  good  paying 
contract.  In  this  engine  contract  and  its  results,  there  were  a 
good  many  satisfactory  elements — the  location  of  the  mill  was 
on  the  harbor  front  of  the  large  growing  city  of  Toronto; 
a  fine  advertising  point.  On  this  account  the  bidding  for  the 
job  was  keen,  and  for  William  Hamilton  to  capture  it  from 
older  and  wealthier  engineering  firms  was  no  trifling  victory 
to  begin  with.  Then  to  raise  the  performance  record  to  such 
a  high  step,  was  the  crown  of  the  undertaking.  The  other 
fellows  had  to  take  off  their  hats  and  congratulate  old  Willie 
on  his  success;  and  when  afterward  I  met  those  high-brow 
engineers  who  think  they  hold  all  useful  knowledge  under 
their  hats,  I  could  meet  their  banter  with  effective  counters 
that  hit  their  weak  spots.  That  small  job  raised  our  shop 
to  a  rank  before  unattained. 

THREE  MONTHS  IN  MILWAUKEE 

Great  business  depression  prevailed  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1878  and  1879.  Our  shop  ran  on  three-quarter  time,  and  we 
made  extensive  improvements  and  enlarged  shop  space,  to  be 
ready  for  better  times  in  the  future,  which  were  slow  in 
coming.  And  we  further  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  in 
wages.  I  told  Mr.  Hamilton  I  would  submit  to  the  reduction 
only  while  I  had  to.  He  replied  that  was  all  right.  In  the 
summer  of  1880  I  met  Mr.  T.  J.  Neacy,  a  traveller  for  the 
Filer  &  Stowell  Company  of  Milwaukee,  who  manufactured 
lines  of  machinery  similar  to  William  Hamilton.  I  wrote  the 
Milwaukee  Company,  applying  for  a  draftsman's  position, 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Neacy,  and  received  a  favorable  reply. 
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with  a  good  offer.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  willing  to  advance, 
but  not  to  equal  the  Milwaukee  offer,  which  I  then  accepted 
on  a  three  month's  trial.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
willing  to  equal  it,  but  then  it  was  too  late.  However,  before 
the  three  months  expired,  Mr.  Hamilton  felt  warranted  in 
offering  an  advance  of  fifty  cents  per  day  above  Milwaukee 
price ;  so  I  returned  home. 

This  Milwaukee  three  months'  engagement  was  an  inter- 
esting and  improving  time  to  me.  It  was  the  biggest  city  I 
had  lived  in.  Its  novelty  was  increased  by  being  so  preponder- 
ately  German  and  Polish.  The  shop  was  larger  and  slightly 
more  systematically  conducted  than  William  Hamilton's, 
which  is  faint  praise.  The  superintendent,  John  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, was  my  first  Milwaukee  friend,  and  remained  a  friend 
until  his  death.  Albert  Cunningham  was  the  second  and  was 
faithful  till  he  lately  passed  away.  I  saw  the  stress  of  the 
presidential  campaign  that  elected  James  A.  Garfield.  I  made 
the  first  blue  prints  of  the  Filer  &  Stowell  Company,  and  did 
the  same  for  William  Hamilton  on  my  return;  using  the 
formula  first  published  in  the  Scientific  American,  making  my 
own  blue  print  paper.  And  with  occasional  visits  to  the  shops 
of  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company,  I  observed  and  studied  their 
advanced  engine  and  sawmill  machine  construction,  in  which 
the  Company  was  the  leader  of  America.  But  I  was  away 
from  my  wife  and  family,  and  when  Mr.  Hamilton's  letter 
came,  that  called  me  back,  I  was  a  happy  man. 

When  leaving  for  Canada,  and  bidding  the  officemen  and 
superintendent  good-bye,  the  latter  said,  "Ah,  Trout,  you 
would  never  get  away  if  I  had  the  fixing  of  your  salary." 

I  entered  the  old  shop  again  with  much  more  prestige  than 
I  left  it.  It  was  known  that  I  came  back  with  a  good  advance, 
which  insured  me  a  fine  standing  with  the  men.  The  mill 
proprietors  all  realized  the  advantages,  of  even  my  brief  term, 
of  American  experience.  Shortly  after  my  return,  one  of  our 
ambitious  young  news  reporters  sought  me  for  an  interview, 
to  bring  out  what  little  might  be  of  interest  in  my  Milwaukee 
experience,  and  in  my  then  leading  position  as  designing 
draughtsman  for  WlUIam  Hamilton. 
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While  he  referred  to  the  proprietor  and  the  whole  shop 
force  in  very  creditable  terms,  still  I  was  the  subject  of  his 
special  write-up,  as  a  great  mechanical  engineer,  and  the  main 
schemer  in  the  construction  side  of  the  business;  and  he  was 
just  about  right,  only  he  swelled  it  up  too  much.  He  made  my 
conferees  and  even  the  boss  a  little  jealous,  who  all  took  some 
comfort  in  grinningly  quoting  to  me  the  magnificent  terms 
used  by  the  reporter. 

American  style  of  sawmill  machinery  was  certainly  ahead 
of  Canadian,  but  in  those  days  both  were  in  the  experimental 
stage,  and  so  were  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  me,  because 
of  the  prospect  of  improvement;  and  in  this  we  had  the  back- 
ing of  the  mill  men.  They  had  commendable  patience  with 
any  change  that  offered  fairly  well.  I  invented  new  improve- 
ments in  some  machines,  on  which,  according  to  the  old  idea 
of  general  proprietorship,  Mr.  Hamilton  claimed  the  patents. 
I  protested,  and  hotly  argued  the  matter,  backed  as  I  was  by 
the  patent  law.  Had  I  pushed  the  question,  I  could  have 
beaten  him ;  but  there  was  not  enough  in  it.  He  afterwards 
frankly  admitted  that  his  course  was  wrong. 

THE  WINNIPEG  MILL 

In  the  winter  1881  and  1882  two  friends  called  at  my 
house  in  the  evening,  just  before  I  came  in  from  the  shop. 
Their  business  in  Peterboro  was  to  obtain  machinery  for  a 
sawmill,  to  be  built  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba ;  and  as  they  after- 
ward told  Mr.  Hamilton,  they  did  not  know  him,  but  knew 
me,  and  had  come  on  my  account;  and  for  that  reason,  came 
first  to  my  house,  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  me.  They 
were  Samuel  Saunders,  superintendent,  and  Mr.  Elvidge,  mill- 
wright. Mrs.  Trout  met  them  at  the  door,  and  after  Mr. 
Saunders  had  introduced  himself  as  an  old  boyhood  acquaint- 
ance, and  Mr.  Elvidge  as  a  more  recent  friend,  they  were 
shown  into  the  parlor.  Then  she  went  back  to  prepare  supper 
for  two  guests,  as  well  as  the  family.  The  children  in  the 
kitchen  had  their  curiosity  excited;  so  Walter,  the  oldest,  ran 
through  the  hall  to  the  open  parlor  door,  made  his  observa- 
tions, was  greeted,  and  ran  back.    Then  Jennie,  the  second 
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child,  did  the  same.  George,  too,  had  to  satisfy  himself;  and 
lastly,  Nellie,  the  two-year-old,  toddled  up  to  see.  Then  the 
friends  bursts  into  a  loud  laugh,  "An  alternating  boy  and  girl, 
a  designing  draughtsman's  family  sure  enough."  And  as  I 
shortly  afterwards  came  in,  they  finished  the  laugh  on  me. 

Well,  they  gave  us  a  nice  contract  for  a  complete  circular 
mill — boilers,  engine  and  all  machinery  for  the  Sprague 
Lumber  Company.  A  month  or  two  afterwards  Mr.  Elvidge 
came  to  our  shop,  and  anxiously  inquired  for  a  millwright  to 
build  the  mill  in  his  place ;  as  the  Stearns  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  had  offered  him  the  superintend- 
ency  of  their  business  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  wanted 
immediate  acceptance.  It  evidently  might  be  a  good  life  job, 
and  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  be  relieved  of  his  contract  with 
Sprague ;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  millwright  open  for  en- 
gagement; so  I  told  Elvidge,  if  no  other  man  could  be  got,  I 
would  go  up  and  build  his  mill.  He  slapped  me  on  the  back, 
with,  "Oh,  Trout !  that  is  the  move.  I  will  be  forever  obliged 
to  you,  and  Sprague  and  Saunders  will  be  perfectly  satisfied." 
But  I  said,  "Mr.  Hamilton  won't  be  willing.  He  won't  con- 
sent." "Oh  1"  he  said,  "I'll  make  him."  He  accordingly  went 
into  the  office  and  eloquently  pleaded,  showing  the  advantages 
to  me  of  a  magnificent  two  months'  vacation,  and  the  fresh 
millwright  experience  I  would  get,  which  would  be  of  such 
general  advantage  in  my  regular  work;  and  he  prevailed. 
The  old  man  said  I  might  go ;  and  Elvidge  left  in  happy  mood. 
But  the  old  man  reconsidered,  and  finally  relented;  so  calling 
me  down  to  the  office,  he  said,  "It's  no  use  Trout,  you  can't 
go,  you  are  one  of  the  men  around  this  shop  that  can't  be 
spared.  Elvidge  must  get  somebody  else."  My  reply  was, 
"I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Hamilton,  to  find  you  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion, as  I  am  sure  this  job  would  be  to  my  benefit,  and 
yours,  too;  and  all  I  have  to  say  further  is,  that  I  am  going." 
"What,  Trout!  has  it  come  to  that?"  "Yes,  just  to  that. 
You  will  please  govern  yourself  accordingly."  "Well,  Well !" 

I  had  a  great  interest  in  our  immense  expansive  Northwest, 
and  wanted  to  see  the  ambitious  new  city  of  Winnipeg,  where 
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a  few  are  said  to  have  made  fabulous  fortunes;  and  others 
had  lost  in  booming  the  city  nearly  to  death,  the  people  being 
speculatively  crazy. 

The  first  of  August,  1882,  I  left  to  begin  work  on  the 
mill.  The  only  route  then  was  by  way  of  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul.  In  the  early  morning  of  the  fourth  day  from  Peter- 
boro,  we  crossed  the  boundary,  going  back  into  Canada,  It 
was  cold,  a  thin  sheet  of  fog  covered  the  landscape.  Drops 
of  water  bent  down  the  tall  grass,  and  drops  were  falling 
from  the  roofs  of  the  cars,  but  it  had  not  rained.  It  was  only 
the  cold,  heavy  dew.  After  breakfast  in  Winnipeg  at  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  began  to  feel  comfortably  warm,  a  young 
man  in  shirt  sleeves  came  in,  looking  flushed,  and  said,  "We 
are  going  to  have  another  hot  day."  I  thought  to  myself  if 
this  is  hot  what  sort  of  cold  weather  do  you  have?  But  I 
found  in  walking  around  for  a  half  hour  or  more  that  it  was 
what  I  would  call  pretty  warm  weather.  At  the  mill  I  fitted 
up  a  somewhat  sheltered  place  to  do  some  necessary  drawing, 
and  felt  no  serious  heat;  and  was  surprised  to  see  in  the  even- 
ing paper  that  the  temperature  had  been  up  to  98  degrees. 
Next  day  at  drawing,  I  scarcely  perspired,  though  the  tem- 
perature had  touched  101  degrees.  A  pleasant  breeze  blew, 
and  the  dry,  clean  air  carried  off  the  perspiration  as  fast  as  it 
came ;  and  at  evening  the  paper  I  had  been  working  on  all  day 
was  clean,  and  my  hands  and  linen  were  unsoiled;  with  the  best 
conditions  in  the  cities,  dirt  is  manifest  in  one  hour  of  work. 
This  clean,  dry  atmospheric  condition  of  the  Northwest  saves 
the  sensations  in  the  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold. 

In  building  the  Winnipeg  mill  there  were  matters  that 
would  be  interesting  to  mechanics  that  I  must  pass  over.  Mr. 
Saunders  had  been  a  mill  superintendent  for  many  years,  and 
felt  competent  to  criticise,  if  not  to  direct  millwrights ;  so  when 
he  found  me  taking  short  cuts  and  layouts  he  had  not  seen 
before,  he  felt  scared  and  protested.  A  certain  peculiar  belt 
drive  he  declared  impossible.  I  said  it  could  be  done,  and 
would  work  perfectly.  "Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Trout,  you  theorize 
and  calculate,  but  I  go  by  practice."  "Wait,"  I  said,  "till  the 
calculations  fail,  then  come  to  me." 
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When  the  mill  started,  he  carefully  examined  every  move- 
ment, found  everything  going  perfectly;  then  he  owned  up. 

Some  of  the  other  mill  proprietors  complimented  Mr. 
Sprague,  saying,  "You  ought  to  be  a  happy  man,  your  mill 
goes  every  hour  of  the  day,  week  in  and  week  out,  turning  out 
its  regular  good  quota  of  lumber  continuously,  while  our  mills 
are  shut  down  one-third  of  the  time  for  repairs." 

Twenty-four  years  after  this  I  went  through  Winnipeg, 
and,  of  course,  stopped  to  see  the  mill.  Mr.  Sprague,  the 
former  young  man  proprietor,  was  sitting  at  his  desk,  a  hoary- 
headed  man.  I  knew  him  because  I  expected  to  find  him  there. 
When  I  announced  myself,  he  promptly  remembered  me,  and 
greeted  me  cordially.  Putting  on  his  hat  he  said,  "I  know 
you  want  to  see  the  old  mill."  He  showed  me  the  front  part 
as  I  had  left  it,  log  haul,  logway,  carriage  and  circular,  hum- 
ming away  in  the  old  steady  fashion,  and  the  engine,  too,  on 
its  original  foundation,  running  its  lively  old  chug,  chug,  for 
twenty-four  summers.  Its  cylinder  had  never  been  rebored, 
and  the  circular  arbor  boxes  had  never  been  rebabbitted.  The 
two  boilers  had  renewed  grates  and  furnace  lining,  but  noth- 
ing more.  All  this  signified  not  only  good  initial  construction 
but  steady,  careful  attention  as  well.  The  same  engineer  that 
started  the  mill  was  there  still  on  duty,  a  white-haired  man,  de- 
servedly conscious  of  his  fine  record.  The  lumber  finishing 
end  of  the  mill  had  been  changed,  and  a  resawing  and  a  planing 
mill  added,  with  the  necessary  power  plant,  all  under  the  care 
of  the  old  engineer,  who  had  such  help  as  he  needed. 

To  return  to  the  narrative  of  1882,  the  mill  was  finished 
early  in  October ;  and  I  was  paid  $5.00  per  day  with  board  for 
the  time  of  construction,  the  best  pay  I  had  ever  had  up  to 
that  time.    It  was  a  satisfactory  job  for  all  concerned. 

SHORT  TERM  OF  PRAIRIE  LIFE. 

The  Dominion  land  policy  of  the  time  was  very  liberal, 
granting  free  homesteads  to  every  male  citizen.  When  the 
Winnipeg  boom  in  city  lots  subsided,  the  craze  turned  to  the 
agricultural  lands  of  the  province.  Everybody  went  for  a 
homestead,  till  nearly  all  the  best  available  land  of  the  province 
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was  taken  up,  with  scarcely  any  show  of  settlement.  Many 
never  intended  to  settle,  but  held  their  claims  to  transfer  to 
some  jumper  for  a  consideration.  I  was  importuned  by  many 
friends  to  go  and  locate  a  half  section,  that  I  could  do  the 
settlement  duties  and  follow  my  trade ;  and  then  at  the  least 
would  have  a  fine  property  in  reserve  for  my  children.  The 
prospects  and  the  baits  held  out  were  alluring,  but  this  Trout 
would  not  bite.  However,  when  near  the  station  to  take  the 
train  for  home,  a  young  man,  running,  overtook  me,  and  said, 
"If  you  have  the  least  idea  of  entering  for  land,  I  have  a  pro- 
position that  you  will  be  sure  to  consider."  "Well,  what  is 
it?"  "I  have  a  half  section  in  the  Turtle  Mountain  district, 
and  I  have  a  good  chance  on  a  half  section  in  the  Souris  dis- 
trict, which  I  prefer,  but  I  can't  hold  both."  "What's  the 
matter  with  the  first  one  ?"  "Nothing,  only  it  is  farther  from 
settlement.  There  is  one  family  close  by  it.  I  will  take  you 
there  at  my  expense,  and  you  can  give  me  any  nominal  con- 
sideration." I  turned  with  him,  and  we  took  the  first  train 
west  to  Brandon,  where  I  found  three  of  my  Scotch  cousins, 
Donald  MacKinnon,  hotel  keeper,  who  had  a  claim  near  the 
one  I  was  to  see ;  also  John  Munn,  and  John  MacKinnon,  real 
estate  men.  From  there,  by  a  lazy  little  Indian  pony  and 
buckboard,  we  started  on  our  sixty-mile  southern  journey,  tak- 
ing the  well-traveled  trail  to  Souris,  where  we  stayed  in  a 
good-sized  farmer's  village  overnight.  Its  new  country  char- 
acter may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  on  the  previous  night  a 
skunk,  having  regard  to  his  prior  right,  took  possession  of  a 
residence,  and  drove  the  family  out.  It  was  a  case  of  eviction 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  in  the  end  his  skunkship  got 
the  worst  of  it.  But  everywhere  the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness 
of  the  people  were  persistently  manifest.  There  was  hard 
work,  but  abounding  health  and  strength  to  stand  it. 

We  left  Souris  at  daybreak.  The  fall  and  winter  days  are 
very  short  up  there.  We  crossed  the  Souris  river,  a  large, 
sluggish  stream,  and  through  a  beautiful,  slightly  undulating 
country  all  day.  There  were  one  or  two  springs  of  nice  water 
along  our  trail.  These  are  rare  enough  to  be  precious.  Our 
destination  lay  four  or  five  miles  to  the  left  of  our  main  trail; 
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and  the  trail  leading  off  was  too  blind  to  follow  in  the  night; 
and  as  the  possibility  of  spending  the  long  night  on  the  prairie 
did  not  commend  itself  to  us,  we  discussed  the  one  possible 
alternative.  Two  families  had  a  month  or  two  before  moved 
in  and  settled,  as  near  as  my  companion  could  judge,  two  and 
one-half  or  three  miles  southeast  of  our  position;  if  we  could 
strike  their  resiaences  we  would  be  all  right  for  the  night,  and 
could  finish  our  journey  in  the  morning.  We  decided  to  ven- 
ture, though  still  running  our  chance  of  the  long  cold  night  on 
the  prairie.  We  took  our  direction  to  a  certain  point  on  the 
horizon,  and  at  every  elevation  scrutinized  the  landscape;  and 
at  the  dusk  of  evening  discovered  some  stacks  of  hay  where 
men  were  working,  and  we  soon  found  the  houses,  and  shelter 
for  the  night.  The  next  morning  we  arrived  at  the  residence 
of  our  neighbor  Frenchman,  who  had  spent  the  previous  win- 
ter there,  and  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  prairie  conditions; 
and,  like  all  the  rest,  was  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of  the  country. 

That  morning  we  drove  around  the  boundaries  of  the  lot, 
locating  the  corner  stakes. 

It  was  a  mile  long  and  a  half-mile  wide,  a  magnificent  piece 
of  good  land;  and  the  prospective  ownership  certainly  gave 
one  a  swelled  feeling.  There  were  more  small  sloughs  than  I 
cared  for,  but  it  would  make  a  good  stock  farm.  We  went 
back  to  the  Frenchman's  to  dinner,  and  that  afternoon  I  tried 
to  think  on  both  sides  of  that  land  question.  I  put  the  prairie 
farm  against  the  town  and  the  shop,  but  the  prairie  had  the 
best  of  it;  and  before  evening  I  arranged  for  the  transfer  of 
entry  to  myself.  Really  there  was  no  transfer.  My  com- 
panion went  with  me  to  the  Government  land  office,  at  Delor- 
aine,  and  relinquished  his  claim,  the  land  going  back  to  the 
government ;  then  I  was  on  hand  to  make  the  next  claim,  which 
was  not  accorded  me  till  after  thirty  days.  During  this  period 
I  built  up  the  walls  of  a  sod  stable,  and  built  for  the  Frenchman 
a  simple  style  of  boat,  to  be  used  on  the  lake,  which  was  simply 
a  big  slough,  about  three  miles  long  and  nearly  a  mile  wide, 
and  had  in  it  a  nice  wooded  island,  where  he  got  some  of  his 
wood.  The  lake  was  over  a  mile  from  his  house,  and  but  a 
short  distance  from  one  corner  of  my  lot.     It  was  the  lowest 
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part  of  a  broad,  flat  valley,  and  Its  water,  like  most  of  the 
sloughs,  was  brackish.  At  that  time  of  the  year  there  were 
thousands  of  wild  geese  and  ducks  on  its  bosom  and  about  its 
shores.  Their  honks  and  quacking,  when  I  first  came,  made 
one  continual  chorus  day  and  night.  Cranes  and  herons  were 
also  common,  badgers  and  skunks  and  gophers  were  all  over, 
with  muskrats  about  the  lake  and  the  big  sloughs.  Occasion- 
ally we  met  a  big  ground  squirrel  and  prairie  hens.  Though  I 
could  shoot  fairly  well,  I  was  no  sportsman.  My  interest  in 
this  abundance  of  wild  life  was  more  like  that  of  the  naturalist, 
but  this  did  not  hinder  enjoyment  in  the  eating.  On  the  fifth 
day  of  November  we  went  to  the  island,  to  get  wood  and  shoot 
game.  The  second  heavy  frost  of  the  fall  had  the  night  be- 
fore frozen  the  water  on  the  small  sloughs,  so  that  a  man  could 
walk  over  them.  Except  around  the  edges,  the  lake  was  open, 
and  a  few  belated  ducks  were  swimming  around  near  the  shore 
in  search  of  food,  which  must  have  been  mostly  vegetable,  as 
there  was  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  fish  in  the  lake. 
When  we  had  ferried  ourselves  over  to  the  island,  the  French- 
man and  his  son  took  their  axes  to  cut  the  wood,  and  gave  me 
the  gun  to  shoot  some  ducks.  Altogether,  there  were  about 
a  dozen  in  scattered  groups  on  one  side  of  the  island.  I  soon 
got  my  first  shot,  the  most  favorable  one,  as  I  turned  over 
three  ducks  out  of  a  nice,  little  flock.  The  next  thing  was  to 
get  them.  The  dog  had  followed  me,  and  was  willing  enough 
to  go  into  the  water ;  but  did  not  know  enough  to  bring  in  the 
ducks.  The  boat  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  so  I  took 
ofi  my  boots  and  socks,  and  rolled  up  my  pants  as  high  as  I 
could,  and  waded  the  ice-cold  water,  fortunately  getting  the 
ducks  without  wetting  my  pants.  I  wanted  a  towel  then 
awful  bad  for  my  cold,  wet  legs  and  feet.  Not  long  after  that 
I  got  a  couple  of  shots  with  one  duck  for  each  shot,  and  had 
the  same  cold  wading  again.  The  ducks  then  all  left  for  safer 
parts. 

When  I  came  back  to  the  men  I  was  complimented  on  my 
bag  of  game.  Soon  after  we  had  our  noonday  lunch,  choosing 
a  place  where  we  could  be  sheltered  from  the  breezy  north 
wind,  and  get  the  little  warmth  that  might  come  from  the  low 
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slanting  rays  of  the  November  sun ;  and  while  we  were  mak- 
ing the  best  of  our  brief  meal,  a  big.  lonely  mosquito  came 
around  singing  his  old  song,  to  see  if  there  was  anything  in  it 
for  him,  which  simply  shows  the  extraordinary  persistence  of 
all  manner  of  life  in  that  far  Northwest.  After  eating,  we 
took  over  to  the  mainland  our  first  load  of  wood,  and  the 
young  Frenchman  shot  a  couple  of  muskrats  on  the  passage. 
By  choice  I  remained  on  that  side,  where  near  an  open  piece 
of  water  I  could  observe  the  industrious  muskrats  at  work. 
Two  of  their  houses  were  about  a  gunshot  away.  I  got  an 
easy  position  on  some  hay  in  the  wagon  and  kept  still,  and 
soon  noticed  them  come  out  and  look  around;  and  judging 
no  one  was  likely  to  disturb  them,  they  proceeded  with  their 
work,  which  as  far  as  I  was  enabled  to  see,  consisted  in  strip- 
ping off  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the  strong  rushy  grasses  that 
grow  in  the  water.  Besides  we  found  some  places  where  they 
had  burrowed  under  the  soft,  turfy  sod  on  the  margin  of 
their  ponds,  to  get  certain  plant  roots,  which  certainly  would 
be  more  tangible  food  than  what  I  saw  them  gathering.  They 
evidently  kept  their  stuff  in  a  cellar  of  cold,  wet  storage,  where 
they  had  to  dive  for  every  meal  in  the  long,  dark  winter,  with 
two  or  three  feet  of  snow  covering  their  house,  and  four  or 
five  feet  of  ice  over  their  ponds,  often  freezing  them  close  to 
the  bottom.  It  would  seem  to  me  those  lively,  industrious, 
orderly  summer  workers,  who,  having  reared  their  family,  and 
gathered  in  their  winter  store,  ought  to  have  more  capacious 
quarters  for  their  long,  dark,  pent-up  winter  life.  Their  one- 
room  life  must  be  awful  dull.  They  ought  to  have  an  amuse- 
ment hall.  Perhaps  they  go  visiting  under  the  ice.  When 
our  men  came  over  from  the  island  with  their  final  load  of 
wood,  they  shot  three  or  four  more  of  these  intelligent  little 
workers ;  and  when  our  wagon  was  loaded  up,  we  started  for 
the  house,  arriving  in  the  twilight.  When  I  first  came  to  the 
Frenchman's  residence,  which  was  just  a  good,  comfortable, 
sod  shanty,  with  an  outer  and  inner  apartment,  the  old  man, 
in  telling  about  the  game,  said,  "There  is  a  strange  thing  here, 
the  muskrats  don't  smell  musky."  I  laughed  and  said,  "That 
surely  is  strange,  a  muskrat  and  no  musk."    He  said,  "Boy,  go 
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and  get  the  skins  for  the  gentleman."  The  boy  soon  brought 
me  a  big  armful  of  skins,  and  laid  them  on  my  knees.  I  owned 
up  there  was  no  musk  there ;  and  that  evening  I  noted  that  on 
the  newly  killed  animals  there  was  no  smell  of  musk,  though 
in  every  other  respect  they  were  just  like  the  ordinary  musky 
muskrat.  When  we  got  home  the  women  expressed  their 
pleasure  at  the  good  number  of  rats.  I  said,  "Are  you  going 
to  cook  them?"  "Why  j«r^  we  will.  Muskrats  make  the  best 
kind  of  meat."  While  the  skinning  and  cleaning  was  being 
done,  I  was  examining  the  anatomy  of  these  strangely  inter- 
esting animals.  The  head  was  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
lower  jaw  was  not  a  single  bone  into  which  the  teeth  were  in- 
serted but  two  separate  strong  bones,  one  on  each  side,  jointed 
under  the  skull  in  the  usual  way.  Then  running  out  long  in 
front  of  the  head,  each  bone  terminated  in  a  short  incisor 
tooth,  so  close  to  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  bone  that  the  car- 
tilaginous joining  was  not  readily  noticeable;  and  what  cor- 
responded to  the  grinding  teeth  in  other  animals  was  one 
pearly  white  plate  about  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  finely  serrated  into  little  pyramids 
of  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  dimensions.  There  was  a 
corresponding  plate  on  the  upper  jaw,  and  two  long  incisor 
teeth  grew  out  from  the  skull,  to  match  the  large  lower  teeth. 
The  little  chipmunk  has  pouches  at  the  back  part  of  his  mouth, 
to  carry  his  load  of  nuts  to  his  little  subterranean  home;  but 
this  fine,  wagtail  swimmer  carried  his  bundle  of  grass  held  by 
the  great  teeth  in  the  front  of  his  mouth,  till  arriving  at  his 
home,  he  dives  and  stores  it  in  one  of  his  subaquean  chambers. 
We  call  him  a  rat,  what  a  misnomer.  Rats  are  filthy,  and 
will  eat  carrion  like  a  buzzard,  but  this  dainty  fellow  is  a 
constant  bather,  and  a  strict  vegetarian.  Add  to  all  this  his 
building  ability,  provident  habits,  and  general  alertness,  and 
we  have  something  that  seems  almost  too  human  and  too  good 
to  eat.  But  our  French  women  suffered  nothing  from  senti- 
ment; they  knew  the  art  of  making  muskrat  pie,  which  I  can 
certainly  certify  was  by  far  the  most  richly  delicious  meat  pie 
that  I  ever  had  a  share  in  eating.  The  splendid  duck  pie  we 
had  a  day  or  two  later  did  not  nearly  equal  it. 
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The  ducks,  too,  were  of  great  interest.  They  were  stran- 
gers to  me.  Unlike  our  fish-eating  ducks  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
they,  like  the  rats,  were  vegetarians,  and  had  better  flavored 
meat;  and  words  cannot  describe  the  extraordinary  rich,  rare 
and  beautiful  iridescent  colors  and  tints  of  their  magnificent 
plumage.  How  I  wished  I  was  a  taxidermist,  so  as  to  mount 
them  in  lifelike  form  and  preserve  their  beauty. 

The  conditions  of  pioneeer  prairie  life  have  much  that  is 
highly  interesting,  and  much  that  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
unpleasant;  but  the  pioneer  takes  all  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  thinks  little  of  inconveniences  or  discomforts.  His  con- 
quests over  nature  are  a  constant  inspiration.  I  was  out  on 
this  prairie  fully  one  month,  doing  considerable  walking  most 
every  day;  and  with  the  exception  of  plowing  the  sod  and 
drawing  the  cut  sods  to  the  site  of  my  stable,  the  work  was  my 
own.  For  many  years  I  had  not  been  used  to  hard  muscular 
effort,  and  the  wearisome  effect  of  real  hard  work  was  at  first 
very  discouraging.  For  instance,  one  morning  I  got  the  use 
of  a  scythe,  wherewith  to  cut  some  of  the  tall  grass,  and  put 
up  a  little  stack  of  hay,  to  be  used  in  the  spring  for  roofing 
my  stable.  For  over  twenty  years  I  had  not  handled  a  scythe, 
and  I  was  pleased  with  the  first  few  strokes,  to  find  I  had  the 
old  swing  and  good  motion  that  results  in  good  work.  I  put 
my  strength  in  to  it,  as  I  had  to,  because  the  grass  was  about 
breast  high,  and  as  thick  as  it  could  grow.  I  cut  a  wide  swath 
pretty  lively  for  about  one  rod,  and  then  was  so  completely 
winded  that  I  threw  myself  down  on  the  heavy  swath  of  cut 
grass  and  panted.  I  said,  "What's  the  use,  undertaking  to 
farm  and  can't  stand  five  minutes  mowing."  But  before  I 
left  the  prairie  I  could  walk  all  day  without  serious  fatigue, 
and  do  hard  work  with  most  anyone. 

On  November  10,  1882,  I  paid  the  fee,  and  was  entered  as 
the  occupant  of  my  lot,  intending  next  morning  to  start  on  the 
sixty-mile  journey  to  Brandon  on  foot  and  carrying  an  ordi- 
nary grip  bag.  I  went  to  the  oldest,  nearby  resident  farmer, 
who  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  occupation;  he  was  from 
Ontario,  Canada,  as  were  most  all  the  settlers  in  that  part. 
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I  could  be  at  home  anywhere,  and  anyone  would  entertain 
strangers,  giving  the  best  that  was  handy,  for  which  the 
stranger  might  pay  according  to  his  good  will  and  ability. 
That  evening  I  learned,  that  by  waiting  till  the  day  after  the 
morrow,  I  could  ride  with  a  neighbor  all  the  way  to  Brandon, 
which  I  concluded  to  do.  That  night  I  had  a  comfortable 
sleep  on  a  lounge  in  a  good  house,  the  best  for  over  a  month ; 
as  at  the  Frenchman's  I  slept  rolled  in  a  quilt  on  a  bundle  of 
hay,  with  my  coat  for  a  pillow.  That  last  day  of  waiting,  the 
eleventh  of  November,  was  what  father  used  to  call  a  pet  day, 
that  generally  presaged  bad  weather  to  follow.  It  was  calm, 
and  not  a  cloud  in  the  clear  blue  sky;  men  went  about  with 
their  coats  off,  like  in  the  summer  time.  That  evening  a  party 
of  land  prospectors  came  along  to  stay  all  night;  so  the  farmer 
gave  them  and  myself  some  quilts,  and  sent  us  to  the  hay  barn, 
to  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as  we  could.  That  was 
quite  a  commonplace  job  for  me;  but  the  building,  being  airy, 
and  the  night  cool,  I  kept  most  of  my  clothes  on,  and  slept  finely 
the  fore  part  of  the  night;  but  at  midnight  there  came  a  fear- 
ful wind  that  shook  our  light  shack,  but  not  the  beds,  for  we 
lay  on  the  solid  earth.  The  wind  currents  inside  were  so 
strong  I  could  feel  the  hair  moving  on  my  head,  and  withal  it 
was  severely  cold;  with  the  best  tucking  I  could  do,  it  was 
scant  sleep  for  the  rest  of  the  night. 

At  the  first  show  of  day  we  turned  out  with  the  hope  of 
finding  a  warm  place.  A  rain  barrel  was  our  common  wash 
bowl,  which  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  not  frozen.  After 
a  good  substantial  breakfast  I  climbed  onto  a  moderately 
loaded  wagon,  finding  as  comfortable  a  seat  as  I  could.  I 
was  poorly  provided  against  the  weather;  had  a  light  wool 
tweed  suit,  summer  underwear  and  light  overcoat.  That 
forty-mile  cold  wind  seemed  as  if  it  blew  on  my  bare  skin.  As 
the  day  wore  on  the  wind  increased  to  more  than  a  fifty-mile 
gale.  I  got  one  of  the  horse  blankets  to  wrap  around  myself, 
but  seemingly  no  amount  of  covering  would  keep  out  that 
penetrating  wind.  It  blew  as  steady  on  the  great  prairie  as  it 
would  on  the  wide  ocean.  We  made  a  forty-mile  journey  with 
only  one  stop.    In  the  evening  the  wind  subsided,  and  with  It 
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our  discomfort,  though  it  began  to  freeze.  We  stayed  over- 
night at  Souris,  and  next  morning  the  frozen  mud  would  carry 
our  horses.  We  got  to  Brandon  at  noon,  where  there  was 
plenty  of  good  civilized  comfort;  and  I  did  not  feel  the  least 
bad  effect  from  the  severity  of  the  day  before.  Spent  the 
afternoon  and  evening  visiting  my  cousins,  John  Munn,  John 
McKinnon,  and  Donald  McKinnon;  also  Peter  Mitchel,  an 
acquaintance  from  childhood.  The  next  day  I  toolc  the  train 
for  Winnipeg,  where,  after  concluding  some  details  at  the 
government  land  office,  I  called  on  friends ;  and  making  a  final 
visit  to  the  Sprague  Mill,  I  started  for  home,  via  Milwaulcee, 
and  by  boat  to  Grand  Haven.  At  Grand  Rapids  I  laid  over 
most  of  a  day,  to  visit  our  old  Peterboro  pastor.  Brother  Mul- 
hern,  and  Dan  Frazer;  also  at  Detroit  I  stopped  over  a  day  to 
see  my  brother  Alexander  and  wife  and  the  Linn  family.  I 
also  stopped  at  Toronto.  I  never  had  looked  so  hearty  in  all 
my  life.  I  certainly  never  felt  more  so.  One  hundred  and 
forty  miles  of  further  railway  journey  brought  me  home  to 
Peterboro,  where  after  nearly  a  four  months'  absence  a  wel- 
come awaited  me,  which  I  was  prepared  to  enjoy  most  heartily; 
besides  furnishing  my  contribution  of  enjoyment  to  the  dear 
ones  who  had  so  long  awaited  me. 

RESULT  OF  TRIP. 

This  millwright,  prairie  and  other  experiences  were  both 
new  and  profitable.  My  Milwaukee  three  months'  experi- 
ence, two  years  previous  to  this,  was  a  great  advantage,  par- 
ticularly in  the  line  of  machine  design  and  shop  practice,  but 
this  three  months'  Winnipeg  experience  was  wholly  different; 
it  was  millwright  work  which,  excepting  the  work  of  two  dif- 
ferent winters,  I  had  not  done  for  twenty-five  years.  My 
advancing  education  had  been  largely  on  the  information  fur- 
nished by  other  millwrights,  and,  of  course,  lacked  the  positive 
character  of  first  hand  knowledge;  but  when,  as  I  sometimes 
hear  in  the  South,  "he  has  been  and  gone  and  done  it,"  then 
one  knows  what  he  talks  about,  and  in  other  people  he  can 
soon  distinguish  stiff  bluff  talk  from  good  plain  information. 
In  other  words,  it  gives  self-poise,  or  the  mastery  of  one's  self, 
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as  well  as  his  subject.    In  resuming  work  in  the  drawing  office 
and  pattern  shop,  I  had  readier  judgment  and  a  finer  grip. 

CHANGE  PROPOSED  IN  HAMILTON'S  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton  began  his  fine  business  with  a  small 
shop  and  few  men,  he  himself  always  doing  his  ten  hours' 
work,  at  lathe  or  vise,  and  often  more;  and  always  did  his 
bookkeeping  for  the  day  before  he  slept.  With  increase  of 
business  he  had  to  cut  out  his  personal  work,  and  also  give  the 
oversight  to  foremen;  but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  details. 
He  was  the  general  inspector,  and  scarce  anything  escaped 
him.  Little  use  was  made  of  written  orders,  memory  had  to 
be  vigilant;  so  there  was  often  trouble  which  worried  the  boss, 
and  passed  on  to  the  foreman,  and  also  disturbed  the  men. 
There  was  a  manifest  need  of  some  business  system,  that  had 
not  yet  been  evolved.  Mr.  Hamiliton  was  then  sixty  years  of 
age,  he  was  called  old  Willie ;  and  though  hale  and  hearty  and 
active,  reahzed  the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  his  need  of  at  least 
a  measure  of  relief  from  his  heavy  responsibility. 

His  business  was  in  perfect  condition,  the  property  unen- 
cumbered, no  loans,  funds  in  bank,  by  which  bills  were  prompt- 
ly met,  and  discount  saved;  so  he  had  nobody's  leave  to  ask 
for  whatever  he  might  choose  to  do.  He  was  satisfied  that  as 
far  as  running  the  shop  was  concerned  he  had  three  dependable 
men:  George  Munro,  his  son-in-law,  the  superintendent;  An- 
drew MacFarlane,  machine  shop  foreman;  and  myself  as 
draughtsman  and  foreman  patternmaker.  Another  man  for 
outside  work  was  needed,  to  hunt  up  work,  make  plans  for 
large  mills,  and  take  the  contracts,  and  if  advisable  to  super- 
vise their  construction.  A  young  man  by  the  name  of  Hall 
(his  first  name  I  have  forgotten)  was  chosen.  He  had  taken 
an  engineering  course  at  McGill  University,  and  had  super- 
intended the  building  of  two  large  mills  in  Quebec  province. 
He  was  induced  to  give  up  some  excellent  prospects,  and  come 
into  the  proposed  new  firm  of  the  William  Hamilton  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Hamilton's  plan  was  to  capitalize  his  business, 
issue  stock,  assign  one-sixteenth  to  each  of  his  four  working 
partners,  who  would  receive  yearly  dividends,  beside  their 
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regular  wages,  and  would  pay  interest  on  their  stock  until  the 
dividends  or  installments  paid  for  it.  There  was  also,  I  think, 
a  further  privilege  of  stock  purchase,  but  a  final  reserve  must 
be  left  of  fifty-one  per  cent,  which  would  descend  to  his  son. 
But  his  business  and  other  friends  got  around  him,  and  per- 
suaded him,  that  he  was  unwisely  giving  away  his  property. 
The  plan  failed  to  provide  for  losses,  and  it  was  postponed 
indefinitely  and  never  carried  out.  Hall  turned  a  trick  against 
the  old  man,  and  became  the  manager  in  a  sawmill  firm  in 
Western  Ontario. 

VERMILION  BAY  MILL. 

Business  in  1883  opened  poorly.  We  had  but  one  small 
mill  contract,  to  be  delivered  by  July  1st,  at  Vermilion  Bay, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  railway,  about  midway  between  Rat 
Portage  and  Port  Arthur.  Cars  were  running  on  the  railway 
line,  but  it  was  not  open  for  regular  traffic.  I  obtained  the 
superintendence  of  the  millwright  work,  on  terms  similar  to 
what  I  had  at  Winnipeg.  This  suited  my  plans  nicely,  as  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  my  land  entry  I  should  go  onto  it  and 
break  up  and  put  a  few  acres  in  crop.  Accordingly,  the  fourth 
of  May  I  landed  in  Winnipeg,  intending  after  inquiry  to  finish 
the  remaining  journey  to  the  farm.  I  met,  however,  an  extra- 
ordinary change  in  conditions.  Branch  railway  lines,  that 
were  supposed  to  be  built  in  a  year  or  two,  were  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  government's  new  regulations  blocked  all 
transfer.  Land  had  no  value.  The  line  to  Turtle  Mountain, 
which  would  help  me,  was  indefinitely  postponed,  It  was  cer- 
tain not  to  be  built  under  four  or  five  years.  To  hold  the  land 
by  periodic  visits,  and  raising  small  crops  that  might  not  be 
marketed,  all  without  my  family,  was  not  to  be  considered; 
neither  could  I  put  my  wife  and  family  of  young  children  on 
that  lone  prairie,  away  from  schools,  society  and  Christian 
church  influences.  I  did  not  go  to  see  it,  for  fear  the  prairie 
fever  might  catch  me  again,  and  change  my  resolution  to  give 
it  up.  Having  relinquished  the  farm  project,  I  now  had  time 
on  my  hands  until  the  Vermilion  bay  job  was  ready.  At  the 
Sprague  mill  I  installed  a  friction  nigger  or  log  turner  that 
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occupied  me  several  days.  I  then  traveled  over  the  city  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  could  find  no  possible  suitable  employment. 
It  was  the  second  and  last  time  in  my  life  that  I  sought  work, 
the  first  having  been  already  mentioned  as  at  a  vacation  when 
attending  the  Williamsville  academy.  Those  two  experiences 
were  enough  to  give  me  a  hearty  sympathy  for  the  poor  fel- 
lows to  whom  such  humiliating  and  disappointing  experiences 
were  common. 

Having  thus  failed  in  getting  work,  I  determined  to  go  to 
Minneapolis,  which  was  then  becoming  a  great  lumbering  and 
manufacturing  center.  I  could  be  reasonably  sure  of  the  kind 
of  employment  I  wanted  there.  I  called  on  Saunders  at  the 
Sprague  mill  to  bid  him  goodbye.  "Here,"  he  says,  "I  want 
something  that  will  count  the  logs  as  they  come  into  the  mill. 
You  can  make  it."  "Of  course  I  can."  "Well,  there's  a  job, 
go  ahead."  Neither  he  nor  I  had  ever  seen  one,  but  he  knew 
that  I  was  good  for  it.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  at  the  draw- 
ing board,  and  the  next  morning  got  a  piece  of  scrap  timber, 
and  began  the  construction;  and  in  a  few  days  placed  the 
counter  on  its  post  of  duty,  and  it  served  its  purpose  most 
admirably.  It  would  give  the  day's  count,  if  desired,  or  a 
continuous  count  up  to  ten  thousand.  Now  I  said,  "What  is  it 
worth?"  Said  he,  "Make  your  price."  "Well  about  twenty- 
five  dollars."  "All  right."  "Now,"  he  said,  "you  can  easily 
put  one  in  every  mill  in  this  town."  Which  I  did,  though  it 
was  not  easy.  The  last  manager  I  served  challenged  me  to 
make  a  machine  to  measure  the  output  of  lumber.  I  saw  that 
it  would  be  a  complicated  undertaking,  but  I  addressed  my- 
self to  it.  Board  measuring  of  standard  thickness  and  length 
was  simple.  And  multiplying  by  increased  thickness,  though 
difficult,  was  practical,  but  to  account  for  the  third  dimension, 
the  length  might  be  said  to  be  impractical;  and  besides  all 
these  was  the  matter  of  quality,  which  only  the  human  judg- 
ment could  determine.  Though  excellent  thought  work  and 
drawing  had  been  lavished  upon  this,  it  had  to  be  given  up. 
I  had  plenty  of  time,  and  enjoyed  that  sort  of  work,  which 
was  at  least  indirectly  helpful. 
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The  first  of  July  drew  near,  when  I  should  begin  the  Ver- 
milion bay  job,  and  I  went  down  there,  arriving  before  Boss 
Murray,  who  was  to  be  general  manager.  The  mill  frame 
was  up  and  roofed,  and  the  framer's  contract  was  about  com- 
pleted; but  evidently  Murray  had  been  playing  double  with 
both  he  and  I,  for  he,  the  framer,  said  he  had  been  engaged  to 
remain  and  put  in  the  machinery,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
he  told  the  truth.  Neither  of  us  had  a  scrap  of  writing  to 
back  our  claims.  For  my  own  sake,  as  well  as  the  good  repu- 
tation of  our  shop,  I  was  determined  to  do  the  work.  So  the 
framer  and  I  calmly  talked  the  whole  matter  over,  he  saw 
that,  having  designed  the  machinery  and  engine,  and  planned 
the  mill,  I  was  the  logical  man  to  do  the  work;  and  he  probably 
rightly  suspected  that  Murray  intended  to  play  him  off  against 
me,  so  he  considerately  left  for  his  home  in  Ontario. 

While  waiting  for  Murray  I  set  up  a  drawing  board,  and 
began  the  design  of  a  perfectly  balanced  steam  gang,  that  I 
had  studied  out,  or,  more  briefly,  invented,  in  the  wakeful 
morning  hours  of  the  long  nights  on  the  prairie  in  the  previous 
October.  This  was  a  valuable  invention,  though  ahead  of  the 
demand,  and  would  have  been  a  success  had  it  been  pushed. 
A  similar  one,  by  William  Wilkens  of  the  Stearns  Company, 
seven  or  eight  years  afterward,  had  a  good  run. 

Canada  is  justly  regarded  as  a  very  decent  moral  country, 
but  this  Vermilion  bay  situation  was  the  toughest  hole  I  ever 
set  foot  in.  It  was  a  great  railroad  camp.  There  was  a  fine 
ridge  of  gravel  for  road  ballasting.  Several  steam  diggers 
were  constantly  at  work  loading  gravel  trains.  Mackenzie 
and  MacDonald,  the  railroad  contractors,  were  the  owners  of 
the  mill,  so  the  mill  gang  was  part  of  the  general  crowd.  A 
few  men  that  had  families  had  separate  residences.  All  others 
boarded  at  the  main  camp.  On  my  first  day  at  dinner,  a  burly, 
big  fellow  sat  near  me,  with  both  eyes  blackened,  skin  broken, 
and  cut  in  a  dozen  places,  his  face  swelled  out  of  shape.  One 
of  our  mill  gang  told  me  there  had  been  a  hard  fight  three  or 
four  days  before,  and  that  fellow  had  got  the  "lickin."  It 
did  not  seem  to  disturb  him  much,  and  it  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  an  ordinary  occurrence.    Two  and  sometimes  three  girls  of 
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the  demimonde  occupied  a  small  house  by  themselves,  and 
flaunted  their  presence  about  as  they  pleased.  Two  gentle- 
manly fellows  occupied  a  shack  by  themselves,  in  order  to 
cure  up,  if  possible,  from  the  consequences  of  their  former 
licentious  indiscretions.  One  fine  man,  younger  than  I,  though 
bearing  his  part  with  the  rest,  was  different;  and  noted  the 
difference  in  me,  and  became  my  friend,  was  very  intelligent, 
and  interested  in  good  things.  We  often  spent  Sundays  to- 
gether. We  had  no  books,  and  but  few  papers.  Conversation 
was  our  main  interest.  Friends  are  valuable  where  they  are 
scarce.    Sunday  was  my  correspondence  day. 

We  mill  workers  had  a  sleeping  house  by  ourselves.  Beds 
were  on  the  sleeping  car  style.  My  berth  was  an  apper  one. 
There  was  a  hanging  lamp  and  a  table  under  it.  Cards  were 
the  standard  amusement  of  the  evening.  As  I  did  not  play, 
and  there  was  little  chance  for  anything  else,  I  retired  early; 
and  from  my  high-perched  bed  could  look  down  at  the  play- 
ers, and  see  what  hands  they  held.  I  had  the  finest  opportunity 
to  learn,  but  I  could  not  be  interested  enough  to  try;  so  the 
pleasure  from  cards  is  unknown  to  me,  and  I  have  no  sense 
of  loss. 

This  was  a  country  of  beautiful  lakes,  and  Vermillion  Bay 
was  one  of  the  finest.  The  coarse,  sandy  soil  supported  a 
rather  slender  growth  of  timber;  the  logs  were  small,  but 
straight  and  long.  A  small  circular  saw,  fifty-six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  light  carriage  was  what  suited  the  situation. 
It  was  a  small  mill  with  excellent  machinery,  and  as  it  had 
good  men  to  handle  it,  it  became  known  as  the  fastest  mill 
on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  another 
small  addition  to  the  reputation  of  the  William  Hamilton 
firm.  In  the  tree-tops  near  the  mill,  I  saw  what  was  to  me  the 
last  lonely  specimen  of  the  American  wild  pigeon.  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  two  days.  He  had  no  mate.  If  he  had  a 
race  memory,  how  forlorn  he  must  have  felt,  for  in  my  boy- 
hood days  birds  of  his  feather  were  so  abundant  that  their 
flight  would  sometimes  darken  the  sky.  They  were  often 
caught  by  springing  a  large  net  over  them,  after  they  had  been 
decoyed  to  a  prepared  feeding  ground,  by  the  use  of  a  captive 
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or  "stool  pigeon,"  one  of  their  own  species,  whose  feet  were 
secured  to  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  which  was  operated  by  men 
under  cover  at  the  edge  of  the  ground.  They  bobbed  the 
pigeon  up  and  down,  making  him  flutter  as  if  feeding  over  the 
ground;  then  his  fellows  in  the  treetops  would  come  down  in 
a  steady  stream,  till  the  feeding  ground  would  be  fully  covered 
with  them;  then  the  net  would  be  sprung  down  upon  them, 
often  catching  several  hundred.  The  next  thing  was  to  kill 
them,  which  was  done  by  crushing  the  base  of  the  skull  be- 
tween thumb  and  forefinger,  or  breaking  their  necks ;  as  their 
heads  were  sticking  up  through  the  net,  this  was  quickly  done. 
Then  the  net  was  lifted  to  its  former  elevation,  the  dead 
pigeons  gathered  up  and  taken  to  one  side,  some  more  grain 
scattered  on  the  ground;  and  when  the  men  had  got  back 
under  cover,  they  were  ready  for  a  repetition  of  the  operation. 
The  birds  who  had  witnessed  the  recent  catastrophe  had 
flown,  so  there  would  be  a  period  of  waiting  for  fresh  ones  to 
come  to  the  treetops,  when  the  same  stool  pigeon  would  be 
made  to  coax  down  some  more  unfortunates.  On  foggy  morn- 
ings they  would  fly  low,  we  sometimes  then  could  knock  them 
down  by  rapidly  swinging  a  long  pole  as  the  flock  passed  by. 
That  was  also  a  fine  chance  to  shoot,  not  directly,  at  them  as 
they  were  coming  toward  us;  ordinary  bird  shot  would  not 
then  penetrate  their  closely  packed  feathers,  but  if  we  fired  at 
them  after  they  had  passed  by,  we  could  then  bring  down 
sometimes  a  half  dozen  at  a  shot.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
they  helped  out  our  larder  finely.  Pigeon  pie  was  not  then  a 
luxury.  Some  people  salted  them  down.  The  mornings  and 
evenings  were  the  times  of  their  greatest  activity  in  flying  and 
feeding.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  they  would  be  found  in  the 
thick  shade  of  the  trees,  or  by  the  side  of  some  stream,  or  on 
the  lake  shore  drinking  or  picking  up  gravel.  In  these  posi- 
tions we  could  sometimes  get  fine  shots,  by  standing  up  under 
cover ;  but  it  was  not  the  busy  ones  on  the  shore  that  we  had 
to  look  out  for,  but  the  sentinel,  an  old  cock  pigeon  perched 
up  on  a  high,  dead  tree,  where  he  had  a  good  outlook,  and 
could  warn  his  associates  of  danger. 
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In  the  early  midsummer  we  would  see  the  first  of  the  new 
broods,  known  by  peculiar  young  feathers  and  imperfect  tails. 
They  were  a  sure  and  easy  game  for  the  hawks,  but  it  was  not 
so  with  the  old  ones,  I  was  once  a  nearby  witness  to  a  close 
chase  of  this  kind.  A  hawk,  quietly  sailing  overhead,  evident- 
ly concluded  he  would  try  his  skill  and  wing  power  on  a  lone 
cock  pigeon  perched  on  a  pretty  high  tree,  that  grew  on  the 
side  of  the  hill  on  the  top  of  which  I  was  standing.  The  hawk 
made  his  downward  dart,  and  got  almost  onto  the  pigeon, 
when  he  started  for  the  ground  in  a  spiral  course,  the  hawk 
being  within  two  or  three  feet  of  him  all  the  way  down,  till  the 
pigeon  landed  in  some  thick  low  bushes,  and  the  hawk  gave 
him  up.  It  was  the  speed  of  that  short  flight  that  astonished 
me.  They  tore  through  the  air  with  the  noise  and  speed  of 
a  skyrocket. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  an  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful energetic  life  should  have  perished  from  the  earth.  The 
last  and  only  known  specimen  has  recently  died  in  captivity 
near  Cincinnati ;  and  there  is  a  standing  prize  of  several  thou- 
sand dollars  offered  for  a  pair. 

Well,  the  Vermilion  bay  job  was  satisfactorily  completed, 
and  a  settlement  made,  the  best  I  could  get,  which  was  not 
satisfactory.  I  got  the  specified  wages,  but  had  to  stand  the 
loss  of  time  waiting  for  them,  and  expenses.  A  good  kick  at 
headquarters  amounted  to  nothing. 

The  would-be  millionaires,  who  stick  their  chins  in  the  air, 
and  see  only  the  few  they  want  to,  are  quite  willing  to  pri- 
vately profit  by  the  meanness  of  their  underlings,  and  pretend 
not  to  know  it,  and  of  course  will  not  search  it  out. 

LAKE  VOYAGE 

About  the  middle  of  October,  1883,  I  took  the  eastbound 
Canadian  Pacific  railroad  train  to  start  for  home.  At  Port 
Arthur  we  were  to  take  one  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad's 
staunch  sea-going  boats,  through  Lake  Superior  and  Huron. 
When  our  train  arrived  at  Port  Arthur,  a  great  storm  was 
on  the  lake,  and  our  boat  was  several  hours  late  arriving;  and 
the  storm  also  prevented  her  starting  out  on  schedule  time 
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the  evening  after.  I  used  the  spare  time  to  visit  my  old 
friends,  the  Woodsides,  and  see  the  running  of  Port  Arthur 
sawmill,  in  which  the  men  at  work  seemed  half  asleep.  The 
storm  having  somewhat  subsided  during  the  night,  we  made 
a  start  in  the  morning ;  and  while  for  a  short  time  in  moderately 
calm  weather  our  passengers  were  on  view,  either  on  the  decks 
or  in  the  main  cabin,  I  noted  a  fine  group  of  people.  But 
shortly  after  we  were  encountering  the  high  rolling  billows 
of  Lake  Superior ;  then  all  the  ladies  and  half  the  gentlemen 
repaired  to  their  staterooms,  to  try  and  settle  or  "cast  up"  as 
their  feelings  might  determine. 

A  few  acquaintances  and  I  took  pleasure  in  going  over  the 
boat  where  we  pleased.  However,  the  storm  increased,  till 
toward  noon  we  began  to  ship  some  heavy  seas.  The  center 
of  a  boat  is  the  place  of  least  motion,  but  at  that  part  the 
crests  of  some  of  the  waves  would  be  level  with  the  main 
deck,  and  the  succeeding  trough  twenty  feet  below.  At  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  our  captain  decided  to  lay  by  for  a 
time,  in  a  cove  on  the  lee  side  of  Silver  island.  This  was  a 
rocky  islet,  not  a  hundred  acres  in  extent,  projecting  up  from 
the  deep  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  Our  vessel  came  into  the 
quiet  cove  so  close  to  the  rocky  shore  that  the  gangplank 
would  reach  it,  and  the  passengers  all  got  off.  It  gave  the 
seasick  folks  a  fine  interval  of  relief,  and  the  place  was  highly 
Interesting.  There  had  been  a  very  prolific  silver  mine,  rather 
under,  than  on  the  island,  as  shafts  and  galleries  had  been 
sunk  In  the  rock  several  hundred  feet  below  the  lake  level. 
Work  was  then  suspended.  There  were  good  houses  but 
no  occupants,  except  a  care  taker  and  his  family,  to  whom 
our  forced  call  made  a  cheerful  break  in  their  lonely  time. 
Though  the  wind  was  high,  there  was  bright  sunshine,  and  we 
spent  a  pleasant  afternoon,  climbing  the  rocky  cliffs  and  seeing 
the  mining  machinery.  In  the  evening  everyone  enjoyed  the 
luxurious  supper,  particularly  those  who  lost  their  breakfast 
and  had  no  dinner,  after  which,  the  storm  having  measurably 
subsided,  our  steamer  pursued  her  course.  That  night  and  the 
next  day  it  was  still  rough,  but  toward  the  second  evening  it 
became  quite  calm.    A  plain,  old  gentleman  from  the  western 
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prairies,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling,  seemed  to  know  a  great 
many  of  the  passengers ;  and  with  those  he  did  not  know  he 
made  acquaintance,  and  introduced  unacquainted  ones  with 
one  another.  He  discovered  the  singers,  the  piano  players, 
and  those  that  could  recite,  tell  a  good  story,  or  make  a 
speech.  He  got  these  folks  together,  and  arranged  a  program 
for  the  evening. 

Had  two  young  lawyers  debate  for  twenty  minutes,  each 
on  one  of  the  live  political  topics  of  the  time.  There  was  a 
spontaneity  and  freedom  that  admitted  snatches  of  good  con- 
versational wit  and  humor.  On  the  whole,  it  was,  on  a  large 
scale,  a  fine  informal  superb  parlor  entertainment.  It  would 
be  easy  to  judge  how  I  enjoyed  it,  after  three  months'  rough- 
ing, with  rough  people.  Many  of  the  others  no  doubt  had 
similar  experiences. 

The  third  evening  we  entered  the  St.  Mary  river,  and 
passed  through  the  locks  on  the  American  side,  which  was 
a  matter  of  interest.  Twenty-four  hours  more  of  sailing, 
through  the  lower  St.  Mary  and  Lake  Huron,  brought  us  to 
Sarnia,  the  termination  of  my  voyage;  but  the  steamer  pro- 
ceeded on  to  Buffalo.  I  took  the  Grand  Trunk  train  for 
Peterboro,  joyfully  arriving  home  after  an  absence  of  five 
months,  hoping  that  it  would  be  the  last;  it  proved  to  be  the 
last  long  term. 

I  found  work  in  the  shop  scarce,  with  poor  prospects. 
One  or  two  men  and  myself  repaired  patterns. 

I  started  a  better  system  of  numbering,  locating  and  caring 
for  patterns.  Also  corrected  drawings,  which,  with  occasional 
small  jobs,  kept  us  going  most  of  the  winter.  One  day  in 
March,  1884,  I  went  to  Superintendent  Munro  with  the  usual 
disturbing  question :  "What  next?"  He  looked  puzzled.  I 
watched  him  a  moment.  "See  here,"  said  I,  "I'll  relieve  you; 
I  want  to  do  some  drawing  for  myself,  and  will  stay  at  home 
for  a  few  weeks."  "That  is  a  good  idea,"  said  he,  "and  when 
you  get  back  we  may  have  some  new  work."  Accordingly  I 
made  up  my  time  report,  gathered  up  my  instruments  and  left; 
and  went  to  work  to  put  in  final  shape  some  proposed  new 
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improvements  in  circulars  with  top  saws,  and  make  a  drawing 
for  the  patent  appHcation. 

RETURN  TO  MILWAUKEE 

In  the  course  of  three  weeks  a  letter  came  from  Milwaukee, 
asking  me  to  consider  a  re-engagement  with  the  Filer  & 
Stowell  Manufacturing  Company.  I  regarded  it  as  a  provi- 
dential good  prospect  in  a  decidedly  dull  situation.  I  replied, 
asking  for  their  best  offer,  and  the  return  letter  assured  me 
four  dollars  per  day,  which  I  accepted;  and  came  direct  to 
Milwaukee,  arriving  in  the  first  week  of  April,  1884,  leaving 
Mrs.  Trout  and  family  to  come  when  I  had  hunted  up  a  house 
for  them,  and  settled  my  Peterboro  obligations.  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald, the  superintendent,  my  former  friend,  who  had  now 
been  most  instrumental  in  bringing  me  back  to  Milwaukee, 
was  about  to  engage  as  a  traveler  for  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company. 
He  told  me  I  had  come  to  the  shop  in  the  right  time,  that  he 
would  very  shortly  begin  with  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company;  and 
there  was  no  likelier  man  than  myself  to  take  his  place,  and 
that  I  must  be  ready  to  jump  right  into  it.  I  was  entirely 
ready  as  far  as  purpose  and  will  was  concerned,  but  not  being 
familiar  with  all  the  details  of  office  and  shop  procedure,  I 
was  really  not  prepared.  That  I  regarded  as  a  slight  matter, 
if  I  only  had  the  authority  and  support  of  President  Stowell, 
which  he,  as  I  afterwards  saw,  wisely  withheld.  He  knew  it 
was  an  untried  responsibility  for  me,  and  held  off.  Mr. 
Hamilton  had  business  in  Chicago,  and  came  by  Milwaukee 
to  see  me,  and  see  a  good  American  shop  in  much  the  same 
line  and  style  of  his  own.  He  told  me  that  Mr.  Stowell  had 
talked  with  him  regarding  my  being  superintendent.  He  did 
not  state  the  purport  of  the  conversation,  but  advised  me  to 
be  careful  about  undertaking  it,  that  I  was  doing  well  as  a 
designing  draughtsman,  and  could  succeed  in  it.  Afterward 
Mr.  Stowell  told  me  that  Mr.  Hamilton  said  I  was  a  good 
dependable  worker  regarding  myself,  but  not  good  to  get  the 
most  out  of  other  workers,  which  I  inwardly  knew  to  be  true. 
Besides,  I  never  felt  either  pleasure  or  pride  in  being  boss,  so 
I  resigned  myself  to  the  work  for  which  I  was  best  adapted 
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and  could  most  enjoy.  My  expectation  was  that  Mrs.  Trout 
and  family  would  follow  me  In  the  course  of  a  month  or  six 
weeks.  But  about  the  time  they  would  have  started,  Mrs. 
Trout  fell  severely  sick,  and  though  she  soon  got  better  some 
more  weeks  elapsed  before  she  could  undertake  the  long  jour- 
ney. I  would  have  gone  back  for  her,  but  the  cost  of  the 
double  journey,  and  the  loss  of  time,  which  would  amount  to 
about  seventy  dollars,  would  disrupt  our  slender  finances  so 
badly  that  I  felt  I  couldd  not  afford  It.  I  wrote  to  her  brother, 
Richard,  to  go  to  Peterboro,  and  help  her  start  on  the  journey, 
which  was  the  main  part  of  the  trouble.  This  he  kindly  did; 
and  Mrs.  Trout  and  her  six  active  little  children,  the  youngest 
being  a  baby  just  trying  to  creep,  the  eldest  In  his  eleventh 
year,  all  arrived  In  due  time  In  Milwaukee,  our  new  home. 
The  unbounded  activity  of  the  three  eldest  children  was  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  mother;  but  she  had  the  Interest 
and  help  of  passengers  and  trainmen  and  boatmen  on  the 
journey.  After  setting  up  our  home  In  Milwaukee,  there  was 
thereafter  only  one  or  two  short  periods  of  absence  from  my 
family. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Neacy,  the  leading  traveller,  and  an  active  stock- 
holder, assumed  to  determine  much  of  the  company's  policy. 
He  set  up  a  poor  mouth  story  In  regard  to  business,  and  as 
a  consequence  that  we  all  must  submit  to  a  reduction  of  pay. 
I  protested,  and  said  I  would  submit  only  when  I  had  to. 
Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  Stowell  spoke  to  the  same  effect.  I  told 
him  I  had  done  nothing  toward  making  a  change,  but  If  that 
was  coming  I  would  do  so  at  once.  I  wrote  the  E.  P.  AUIs 
Company,  giving  my  lowest  wages  at  four  dollars  per  day, 
and  referred  to  their  traveller,  Fitzgerald,  who  happened  to 
be  present  when  my  letter  was  read  by  the  sawmill  department 
superintendent,  George  HInkley.  Fitzgerald  certified  to  my 
ability,  and  I  had  a  prompt  response  to  come  on  at  once.  I 
finished  up  In  a  day  or  two  the  general  drawing  of  a  floating 
sawmill,  and  began  work  with  the  larger  and  better  firm,  and 
where  the  working  conditions  were  greatly  Improved.  With 
the  Filer  &  Stowell  Company  I  was  under  continual  stress, 
having  to  look  after  too  many  unimportant  things,  that  were 
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more  or  less  continual  annoyance.  With  the  E.  P.  Allis 
Company  I  had  good  design  drawing,  my  first  work  being  the 
designing  of  the  first  band  mill  the  company  constructed. 
Band  mills  for  sawing  lumber  were  then  an  experiment.  Our 
first  mill  was  running  inside  of  four  months  after  my  engage- 
ment. Mr.  Hinkley  went  out  to  witness  the  start.  On  his 
return  to  the  office,  he  was  asked  how  the  new  band  mill  was 

going.    "Going  like ,"  was  his  profane  reply,  which  was 

characteristic  of  his  style.  That  was  a  little  dubious,  so  he  ex- 
plained by  reporting  the  first  hour's  sawing  was  better  than 
the  best  records  previously  made ;  and  our  band  mill  business 
soon  got  beyond  the  ability  of  the  company  to  promptly  meet 
the  demand. 

THE  EDWARD  P.  ALLIS  COMPANY 

As  my  engagement  with  the  Allis  Company  was  to  me  a 
great  change — and  a  very  much  advanced  step — it  would 
seem  advisable  to  digress  and  refer  to  it  more  fully.  The 
William  Hamilton  and  Filer  &  Stowell  firms  employed  only 
about  one  hundred  men  each,  while  the  E.  P.  Allis  Company 
employed  about  fifteen  hundred  men;  so  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  while  the  rule  of  thumb  might  in  a  moderate  extent  be 
admissible  in  the  former,  in  the  latter  there  must  of  necessity 
be  a  more  or  less  finely  developed  system  of  designing,  draught- 
ing, contracting,  ordering,  supervising,  constructing,  and  as- 
sembling the  work;  also  shipping,  erecting  at  destination, 
testing,  settling  up,  and  collecting  the  final  payments. 

All  of  these  steps  in  this  great  business  process  had  to  be 
supervised  and  wrought  out  by  different  individuals,  often  a 
great  number  of  them.  The  business  of  each  was  not  only 
to  do  his  own  work  absolutely  correct,  but  as  far  as  possible 
to  watch  out  for  the  mistakes  of  the  fellows  who  preceded 
him;  and  detection  of  such  was  a  mark  of  merit,  and  to  pass 
over  a  mistake  to  others  who  followed  was  a  demerit.  But 
sometimes  mistakes  would  run  the  entire  gauntlet  without  dis- 
covery, and  would  not  be  found  out  till  the  final  erection  of 
the  machine;  then  it  often  would  be  a  serious  money  loss  and 
discredit  to  the  company. 
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My  backwoods  bringing  up  helped  me  in  the  way  of  initi- 
ative in  meeting  new  conditions,  and  in  some  way  I  seemed 
to  have  an  intuitive  understanding  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics and  the  relations  of  parts  of  machines  to  the  whole. 
This,  with  a  good  long  working  experience  for  one  of  my 
years,  made  me  proficient  in  designing  new  work,  for  which 
I  received  the  highest  draughtsman's  wage  in  the  sawmill 
department.  A  thoroughly  difficult  job  was  always  the  most 
interesting.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  scheme  and  plan  and  bring 
out  new  and  simpler  forms  that  were  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  required  service. 

MILWAUKEE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST 

This  digression  is  carrying  my  personal  experience  ahead 
of  the  general  story.  Fully  more  important  than  my  shop 
career  was  our  family  and  church  life  in  Milwaukee.  The 
first  began  with  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Trout  and  children,  July 
6,  1884.  The  second  began  in  a  tentative  way  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year.  Previous  to  this  our  irregular  church  attend- 
ance was  with  the  South  Baptist  church.  We  were  requested 
to  join,  I  told  the  pastor  of  our  easy  relation  with  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Peterboro,  Canada,  that  we  never  formally  united, 
yet  worked  with  them  cordially  for  eleven  years.  He  replied 
that  the  course  of  the  church  was  wrong,  that  we  should  have 
become  members,  which  practically  meant  that  none  but  regu- 
lar Baptists  could  be  in  any  way  connected  with  his  church. 
Realizing,  as  we  did,  the  freedom  and  broader  sympathy  of 
the  Christian  position,  we  could  not  entertain  the  idea  of 
becoming  denominationally  Baptists;  and  we  found  that  there 
were  eight  or  nine  in  the  same  situation  as  ourselves.  The 
most  pronounced  and  active  among  this  number  was  Mrs. 
Mary  J.  Allen,  an  old  Disciple  from  her  girlhood  in  Scot- 
land, a  rare,  cheery,  kindly,  motherly  woman  whose  efforts 
were  hopefully  directed  to  the  establishment  of  a  congregation 
of  Christians  or  Disciples  of  Christ  in  Milwaukee.  Through 
my  brother  Alexander  in  Detroit,  we  were  introduced  to 
George  I.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay,  who  had  shortly  been  married 
In  Detroit,  and  were  then  residing  In  Milwaukee.    Mrs.  Allen 
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hailed  our  coming  as  two  more  substantial  helpers  toward  her 
cherished  purpose.  About  the  month  of  October  in  that  year, 
1884,  James  H.  Stover  and  wife  with  a  small  family  moved 
to  Milwaukee,  to  conduct  a  life  assurance  business.  As  he  had 
been  a  preacher  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  he  also  was  anxious 
to  see  a  good  working  congregation.  Whether  Sister  Allen 
discovered  him,  or  he  discovered  her,  I  am  uncertain.  How- 
ever, she  invited  us  to  come  over  to  her  house  to  meet  Brother 
Stover,  and  we  found  him  to  be  a  lively,  interesting,  young 
man,  of  evident  good  ability,  and  also  anxious  to  have  a  good 
successful  congregation  In  Milwaukee.  But  successful  it  must 
be,  he  was  not  disposed  to  lead  or  help  in  a  forlorn  hope; 
and  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  William  Sherman  and  the 
Mathews  brothers  and  sisters,  who  had  considerable  wealth, 
he  considered  there  was  a  reasonably  good  prospect  for  a  fair 
active  congregation.  A  brother,  McDonald,  who  managed 
a  business  college  In  the  Iron  Block,  corner  Wisconsin  and 
East  Water  streets,  gave  us  the  use  of  one  of  his  rooms  for 
our  first  meeting,  which  was  really  only  a  getting  together  to 
determine  what  might  be  done.  Brother  William  Sherman 
seemed  the  most  interested  of  any  of  the  men.  He  had  come 
early,  and  was  keeping  count  as  each  entered.  When  Mrs. 
Trout  and  I,  with  our  two  youngst  babies,  one  in  arms, 
entered,  he  exclaimed,  "Why,  here  we  have  nineteen  now;  this 
begins  to  look  like  real  business,"  and  showed  his  pleasure 
accordingly.  He  was  assured  that  was  all  that  we  might 
expect,  and  after  some  general  conversation  we  had  prayer, 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  short  hopeful  talks,  from  several 
of  those  present,  myself  included.  As  we  were  about  to  con- 
clude, I  proposed  a  hymn,  "To  Him  that  loved  the  sons  of 
men,"  announced  It  from  memory,  and  started  the  tune; 
and  was  surprised  at  the  lack  of  spirit  in  the  singing,  so  I 
finished  with  two  stanzas.  I  afterward  learned  that  Brother 
McDonald  had  requested  that  there  be  no  singing,  as  there 
were  other  office  rooms  occupied  In  the  building;  and  though 
it  was  Sunday  forenoon,  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  known  that 
he  was  holding  religious  meeting  in  his  rooms,  all  of  which 
shows  the  irreligious  spirit  of  the  times.    Milwaukee  is  very 
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decidedly  irreligious  now,  but  then  aggressively  so,  as  In  those 
days  Bob  Ingersol  and  other  lecturers  were  abroad,  making 
open  attack  upon  Christianity.  Bob's  squibs  and  coarse  jokes 
were  quoted  In  the  shops  and  offices,  obviously  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  majority.  I  for  one  at  least  had  scant  sympathy 
for  Brother  MacDonald's  complaisance  to  this  spirit.  At 
that  meeting  we  decided  to  continue  meeting  for  mutual  ex- 
hortation and  worship;  and  obtained  the  use  of  an  assembly 
room  in  the  then  poor  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  Sunday  forenoon,  until 
such  time  as  we  might  find  more  permanent  quarters.  This 
was  occupied  for  a  couple  of  months  without  cost,  and  we 
were  notified  to  find  some  other  place,  as  further  meetings 
might  appear  like  a  preference  to  us  as  a  denomination.  Ac- 
cordingly we  engaged  a  vacant  store  on  Grand  avenue  be- 
tween Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  and  continued  there  throughout 
the  winter  of  1884  and  1885.  In  the  course  of  the  winter 
we  opened  correspondence  with  Brother  Moffet,  president  of 
the  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  he  made  us  a  visit.  We 
announced  his  coming  In  the  newspapers,  and  Invited  any  or 
all  Disciples  of  Christ,  residents  or  sojourning  in  the  city,  to 
be  present.  This  brought  out  Miss  Louise  Mathews,  and 
two  or  three  others.  That  Lord's  day  we  had  two  good  meet- 
ings with  Brother  Moffet,  and  he  left  on  the  following  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday;  and  our  meetings  continued  more  hopefully 
than  before.  Our  wealthy  landlord,  Mr.  Wells,  a  good,  thor- 
ough-going Methodist,  would  occasionally  drop  in  to  our 
meetings,  and  one  day  said  to  us,  "You  brethren  ought  to 
advertise  and  come  out  stronger  before  the  public.  You  have 
ability  and  I  like  your  message.  It  Is  good.  But  your  light 
is  now  under  a  bushel,  the  situation  is  good,  you  ought  to  fill 
up  this  room."  I  heartily  agreed  with  him.  In  a  sense  the 
others  did  too,  but  disliked  to  expose  our  smallness  and  were 
afraid  of  failure. 

We  wanted  to  start  with  some  prestige  and  good  prospects. 
We  wanted  a  Pentecost  without  pentecostal  courage  and  prepa- 
ration. However,  we  held  to  our  purpose  of  mutual  edifica- 
tion, and  though  our  meetings  were  small  they  were  highly 
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interesting,  each  of  the  half  dozen  or  more  men  contributing 
his  quota  to  the  main  purpose  and  the  good  fellowship  of  the 
small  assembly. 

One  dull,  hazy  Lord's  day  forenoon.  Brother  William 
Sherman  toward  the  close  of  the  meeting  made  a  very  impor- 
tant announcement  that  would  most  favorably  affect  our  work 
in  the  future.  As  Brother  Stover,  our  best  speaker,  was  not 
then  present,  in  the  afternoon  I  hasted  over  town  to  see  him, 
I  asked  regarding  his  absence  in  the  forenoon  meeting,  "Oh, 
I  did  not  just  feel  like  going  this  morning."  Mrs.  Stover 
interrupted  with,  "Why  did  you  not  say  plainly,  you  were 
discouraged?"  "Well,  I  judge  I  might  be  with  some  reason." 
"No,  No  !"  said  I,  "no  reason  at  all !"  "Oh,  we  will  find  you 
fighting  in  the  last  ditch  as  a  matter  of  course."  "Ah,"  said 
I,  "you  have  no  idea  what  you  missed  this  morning,  some- 
thing to  give  us  great  hope."  Then  I  gave  the  purport  of 
Brother  Sherman's  statement,  that  though  we  were  a  small 
body,  yet  he  regarded  us  as  likely  to  be  steady  residents  of 
Milwaukee,  and  such  as  would  be  a  good  hopeful  mucleus, 
which,  if  favorably  placed,  would  grow  into  a  good  permanent 
congregation.  That  there  was  on  the  south  side  a  neat,  small 
chapel,  and  a  parsonage  on  the  same  lot,  ready  for  our  occu- 
pancy as  soon  as  we  would  be  prepared  to  enter;  and  that  we 
might  continue  to  hold  and  use  the  property  free  of  all  costs, 
as  long  as  we  could  maintain  a  pastor  and  keep  up  regular 
meetings.  This  magnificent  proposition  struck  him,  as  it  did 
the  rest  of  us,  with  joyous  surprise;  at  the  same  time  we  felt 
our  weakness  and  inability  to  readily  use  to  good  effect  those 
fine  advantages. 

The  following  Lord's  day  we  took  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment to  determine  what  we  would  do  about  it.  It  was  no 
matter  for  hasty  judgment.  There  was  the  respectable  rem- 
nant of  a  good  congregation  meeting  there  every  Sunday.  A 
Sunday  school  was  also  maintained.  The  pastor  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  clever  minister,  and 
after  a  four  years'  trial  with  a  constantly  dwindling  congrega- 
tion, he  was  giving  up ;  only  asking  the  use  of  the  house  every 
fortnight  on  Sunday  afternoons,  so  as  to  keep  his  remnant 
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together,  and  preserve  his  standing  as  a  minister,  until  he  could 
find  something  better,  or  slide  into  some  secular  employment, 
which  he  finally  did,  by  becoming  a  mining  stock  agent,  with 
the  final  inevitable  collapse  and  loss  attending  such  a  course. 
We  were  supposed  to  go  in  and  make  a  success  where  there 
had  been  a  bad  failure.  A  square  look  in  the  face  of  this 
would  ordinarily  be  discouraging;  but  not  so  with  our  small 
and  humble  but  confident  crowd.  We  understood  the  cause 
of  the  failure,  and  felt  that  we  had  a  better  mission,  and  a 
more  commanding  message.  The  brief  story  of  Mr.  Hoskins 
is,  that  he  as  a  Methodist  Episcopal  minister  had  charge  of 
the  Ashley  M.  E.  church.  He  evidently  felt  himself  to  be 
a  growing  man,  broadening  out  so  widely  that  he  could  not 
see  the  narrow  view  of  saints  and  sinners,  or  Christian  and 
non-Christian,  and  under  his  love  and  care  all  were  God's 
children  (which  in  a  sense  is  true,  but  not  exclusively  so) .  He 
had  no  place  for  an  atoning  crucified  Saviour,  or  a  resurrected 
Saviour  and  Lord.  He  did  not  get  very  far  in  this  direction 
without  encountering  the  opposition  of  some  members  of  his 
church,  and  fellow  ministers,  who  endeavored  to  hold  him 
down  to  standard  Christian  teaching.  But  his  enlarged  ideas 
gave  him  the  swell  head,  and  an  oratorical  tongue,  so  he  pro- 
claimed his  views  with  great  zeal,  and  when  the  Ashley  M.  E. 
congregation  got  too  hot,  and  a  church  trial  became  imminent, 
he  and  his  adherents  pulled  out,  and  formed  what  he  called 
the  "Union  Gospel  Church  Congregation."  Evidently  think- 
ing he  could  play  the  same  role  in  Milwaukee,  that  Professor 
David  Swing  was  accomplishing  in  Chicago.  He  issued  stock 
at  five  dollars  per  share,  and  sold  it  to  any  buyer,  and  with  the 
proceeds  bought  a  lot,  built  the  small  neat  church  and  par- 
sonage before  mentioned,  and  began  services  in  it.  Also 
got  out  a  church  covenant,  doctrinal  statements  and  regula- 
tions, such  as  a  temperance  or  an  ethical  culture  society  might 
do,  paying  no  particular  attention  to  Scripture  precedent  or 
teaching.  Brother  William  Sherman  had  been  observing  this, 
and,  at  the  start,  thought  possibly  something  good  might  come 
out  of  it;  accordingly  he  bought  liberally  of  the  stock,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school,  which  he  at- 
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tended  to  faithfully  and  well  throughout  the  four  years  of  its 
life  under  Hoskins, 

The  plan  of  building  a  church  and  organizing  a  congrega- 
tion on  a  stock  basis,  might  seem  to  be  wise,  as  there  was  in 
the  undertaking  a  definite  common  money  interest,  which 
along  with  the  supposed  spiritual  interest  and  zeal  that  a 
religious  organization  should  possess,  might  be  judged  to 
make  a  strong  incentive  toward  union  of  purpose  and  effort. 
But  the  reverse  of  that  was  the  result.  After  two  years  of 
existence  there  were  two  great  factions  incriminating  ach  other 
in  violent  terms.  One  of  the  parties  finally  gave  up,  and  each 
one  of  this  party  sold  his  stock,  Brother  Sherman  being  the 
only  buyer.  This  process  continued  for  about  three  years  or 
more,  until  the  congregation  finally  disbanded,  and  about  the 
whole  of  the  stock  was  in  Brother  Sherman's  possession.  Be- 
ing practically  the  owner,  he  could  turn  the  property  over  to 
our  use  and  benefit.  Fourteen  years  afterward  when  we  de- 
termined to  build  a  new  church,  and  found  our  old  situation 
unfavorable  and  wanted  to  sell,  we  found  that  we  had  to  hunt 
up  and  purchase  the  little  remaining  outside  stock,  and  turn  it 
all  over  to  Dr.  Sherman,  the  legatee,  who  would  then  extin- 
guish the  Old  Union  Gospel  Church  Association,  and  as  we 
were  carrying  out  his  father's  intent,  he  would  give  us  a  deed, 
so  that  we  might  dispose  of  the  property  and  apply  the  pro- 
ceeds on  our  new  lot  and  building  on  the  corner  of  Seventh 
avenue  and  Walker  street,  where  at  the  present  time,  1915, 
there  is  a  good  influential  congregation  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  members.  Eight  years  ago,  a  good  contingent  of  our 
congregation  colonized  and  is  now  the  Second  or  East  Side 
church  of  Christ  of  about  one  hundred  members,  finely  housed 
in  a  twenty-five  thousand  dollar  building. 

Possibly  some  of  our  relatives  and  friends  who  may  read 
this  Milwaukee  church  story,  may  regard  it  as  a  needless 
digression  from  what  claims  to  be  a  Trout  family  history. 
In  answer  to  this,  I  would  say,  that  the  Trouts  and  their  con- 
nections are  quite  generally  and  decidedly  church  people.  In 
getting  reports  from  families  I  ask  for  their  church  connec- 
tion.    The  usual  answers  show  a  relation  with  some  of  the 
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Protestant  Evangelical  bodies.  To  my  knowledge  there  is 
not  one  Roman  Catholic;  but  oddly  enough  one  Mormon 
comes  in  by  the  marriage  gate.  So  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
the  beginning  of  a  Christian  church  in  Milwaukee  might 
readily  be  a  matter  of  common  interest.  The  names  Christian, 
Disciple  of  Christ,  Church  of  Christ,  or  Christian  Church  are 
all  common,  not  denominational,  and  we  don't  wish  them  to 
be  used  with  regard  to  us  in  a  denominational  sense ;  although 
frequently  we  can't  help  it.  We  wish  to  be  on  a  primitive 
New  Testament  Christian  ground,  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
the  faith  of  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Saviour 
of  men.  This  is  common  ground  to  which  all  may  come ;  and 
they  are  coming.  Peculiar  denominational  beliefs  are  being 
left  in  the  background.  Most  of  the  old  dividing  doctrines 
are  forgotten.  So  that  this  church  beginning  story  might  be 
welcome  even  to  some  who  might  differ  with  us. 

But  there  is  a  more  direct  reason  for  emphasis  on  this 
topic.  Of  the  eight  families  descending  from  grandfather, 
Henry  G.  Trout,  four  of  them  were  associated  with  congrega- 
tions of  Disciples  of  Christ  or  Christians — my  father's  (Wil- 
liam Trout's)  family;  my  uncle,  John  E.  Trout,  and  family; 
Aunt  Harriet  Orr  and  many  of  her  children ;  and  Aunt  Char- 
lotte McKee  and  her  husband  and  children;  all  members  of 
the  Christian  Church.  And  since  we  are  now  following  Wil- 
liam Trout's  line  we  might  again  refer  to  him  as  one  who 
preached  and  worked  at  the  millwright  trade  for  a  living. 
The  necessities  of  his  trade  called  for  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
but  equal  or  even  greater  consideration  was  given  to  attaining 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  subjects  relating  to 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  faithfully  and  effectively  presenting 
them  to  the  people.  My  Conscientious,  kindly,  loving  mother 
was  a  most  helpful  backing  for  him.  Every  one  of  his  ten 
children  with  their  married  partners  followed  the  example  of 
the  parents ;  with  the  grandchildren  also  in  the  same  line ;  and 
now  the  great-grandchildren  are  starting  in  on  the  same  well 
beaten  upward  trail.  Not  one,  so  far,  has  decided  to  be  any- 
thing else  than  simply  Christian. 
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SELF  REFERENCES. 

On  this  subject  I  should  ask  to  be  pardoned  for  going  more 
into  details  regarding  family  and  myself.  As  stated  pre- 
viously, I  once  determined  to  be  a  preacher,  but  necessity 
turned  me  aside,  and  I  lost  the  chance  of  spoiling  a  good 
mechanic  to  make  at  least  a  fair  average  preacher;  but  that 
did  not  stop  me  from  doing  a  little  preaching  as  opportunity 
called  for  and  time  allowed.  In  those  beginning  days  except 
at  our  midweek  meetings  I  seldom  attempted  public  talk.  In 
our  Meaford  church  meeting  there  were  too  many  good 
speakers  and  too  many  possible  critics.  It  was  much  safer  for 
my  slender  reputation  to  go  to  some  of  our  mission  churches, 
where  preachers  were  seldom  heard  and  good  common  talk 
was  well  received ;  so  I  frequently  went  out  into  the  township 
of  Collingwood,  where  the  Walters  and  Colemans  lived, 
eleven  miles  from  home.  This  was  just  a  brisk  Saturday  even- 
ing's walk,  leaving  after  supper  and  arriving  between  eight 
and  nine.  There  was  still  time  for  a  good  evening's  visit, 
while  Sister  Walters  would  be  finishing  up  her  Saturday  work 
and  preparing  for  Lord's  day.  In  those  days  it  certainly 
seemed  as  if  woman's  work  was  never  done.  But  Sister  Wal- 
ters never  worried.  She  could  keep  her  work  going  on  and 
maintain  good  conversation  at  the  same  time,  and  while  the 
few  remaining  jobs  were  being  finished,  a  second  supper  was 
also  in  preparation,  which  was  eaten  about  midnight.  It  may 
be  asked  when  was  my  sermon  prepared?  Possibly  the  topic 
was  determined  upon  before  leaving  home,  but  generally  it 
was  all  thought  out  on  the  journey.  I  have  been  so  constituted 
that  I  could  do  my  best  thinking  on  foot.  Many  a  good 
mechanical  scheme  has  been  devised  on  a  two-  or  three-mile 
journey.  When  in  the  employment  of  the  Allis-Chalmers 
Company,  often  have  I  sat  at  the  drawing  broad  mentally 
facing  a  seemingly  impossible  machinery  problem;  I  have 
then  risen  up  and  walked  the  round  of  the  shops,  and  coming 
back  about  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  I  would  have  the 
mental  entanglements  cleared  away,  and  a  likely  working  plan 
evolved  that  would  meet  requirements.     Similarly  in  the  con- 
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sideration  of  most  any  Interesting  subject,  mental  alertness 
and  an  active  imagination  seemed  to  coincide  with  an  easy 
measure  of  bodily  exertion.  This  is  no  new  discovery,  the  old 
Greek  philosopher,  Aristotle,  was  a  peripatetic  or  walking 
teacher.  And  our  modern  Nazarenes  or  Holiness  people, 
have.  In  place  of  a  pulpit,  a  platform  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  on  which  to  perambulate  back  and  forth,  while  they 
work  up  their  ecstacy,  and  deliver  their  emotional  harangues. 
But,  after  all,  I  found  the  best  final  sermon  study  method  was 
to  go  out  on  a  Sunday  morning,  to  a  secluded  place;  where, 
seated  on  a  log,  with  a  pocket  Testament,  one  could  anchor 
his  thoughts  on  the  inspired  Word;  or,  better  still,  to  grasp 
the  Inspired  idea,  expand  it,  adapt  and  apply  It  to  our  present 
needs  and  conditions.  The  attention  I  received  with  the  kindly 
welcome  always  given  me,  and  the  reflex  good  effect  upon 
myself,  were  all  I  ever  received,  or  thought  of  receiving. 
When  one  of  their  children  died  they  sent  for  me  to  conduct 
the  funeral.  This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  decidedly 
priestly  function;  to  a  retiring,  unpretentious  young  man  It 
did  not  appeal.  Could  I  have  induced  any  one  else  to  prop- 
erly take  my  place,  I  would  not  have  gone.  But  I  did  go,  and 
without  any  regular  form  (which  I  did  not  want) .  I  attended 
to  the  duties  connected  with  it,  to  the  evident  satisfaction  and 
comfort  of  those  concerned. 

A  most  peculiar  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Milwau- 
kee. Captain  Richardson,  who  sailed  one  of  the  steamers  of 
this  Milwaukee  port,  though  not  members,  his  wife  and  he 
frequently  attended  our  meetings.  Nearly  twenty  years  ago 
he  died.  Before  passing  away,  he  made  the  request  that  I 
take  charge  of  his  funeral;  and  after  his  death  Mrs.  Richard- 
son notified  me  of  this  request,  and  wished  me  to  serve.  It 
was  a  great  surprise.  I  could  not  understand  It.  I  never  had 
acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  In  Milwaukee.  As  an  elder, 
I  had  frequently  presided  at  the  Lord's  table  and  always  had 
a  part  or  took  charge  in  the  prayer  meeting,  but  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  charge  of  a  city  funeral,  especially  of  one  so  well 
known  and  respected  as  the  captain,  seemed  preposterous.  I 
went  to  the  good  lady  and  explained  my  situation.    She  under- 
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stood,  and  with  some  difficulty  secured  a  minister  to  lead  in 
the  matter,  while,  on  account  of  the  request,  I  was  to  assist. 
He  attended  to  all  the  details  very  nicely,  and  gave  us  a  short, 
but  good,  characteristic  funeral  discourse,  while  I  followed  for 
ten  minutes  or  more,  speaking  rapidly  in  my  pointed  practical 
way,  regarding  the  lessons  we  all  should  learn  from  that 
and  similar  events.  My  direct,  energetic  remarks  were  in 
striking  contrast  to  his  easy,  well-finished  utterances.  A  few 
years  ago,  in  Lufkin,  Texas,  where  for  five  months  I  was  the 
main  dependence  in  keeping  a  congregation  of  Disciples  to- 
gether in  regular  meetings,  I  served  in  the  capacity  of  a 
preacher,  as  well  as  elder,  to  a  greater  extent  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time  of  my  life.  During  that  time,  I  was  called  upon 
to  conduct  one  funeral — an  old  brother  who  had  run  the  race 
and  finished  his  course.  This  incident  caused  me  to  be  ad- 
dressed, a  number  of  times,  as  Reverend,  which,  if  I  were  a 
minister,  I  would  repudiate,  as  most  all  of  our  Christian  min- 
isters do.  The  term  Reverend  is  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to 
God  in  Psalm  111,  9,  and  to  no  one  else.  Ministers  are 
brethren  like  the  rest  of  us.  Their  special  duties  do  not  con- 
stitute them  a  separate  class  or  clergy :  "Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi 
(or  Reverend)  for  one  is  your  teacher  and  all  ye  are  breth- 
ren." 

I  have  referred  to  father  as  a  preacher,  and  have  given  no 
small  attention  to  the  role  of  his  eldest  son  in  the  same  line, 
and  while  we  are  considering  this  religious  and  preacher  phase 
of  life,  we  must  not  forget  my  third  brother,  John  M.  Trout, 
he  certainly  was  the  most  effective  public  speaker  among  us. 
He,  too,  preached  and  bore  his  part  in  the  Toronto  church. 
What  he  would  have  become  had  not  his  active  life  been  cut 
short  at  forty,  it  would  be  hard  to  determine. 

Alexander,  the  youngest,  outstripped  us  all  as  a  preacher. 
While  still  a  young  man  he  held  several  evangelistic  meetings 
with  good  success ;  and  the  church  at  Plum  street,  Detroit,  will 
not  soon  forget  the  efficient  help  he  gave  it.  He,  too,  pre- 
maturely passed  away  in  the  neighborhood  of  forty.  Both 
lives,  though  short,  were  successful  in  the  attainment  of  the 
transcendant  aims  and  ends  of  our  responsible  existence. 
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WHAT  GOOD  IS  IT? 

The  people  In  the  days  of  Malachi,  the  prophet,  said,  "It 
Is  vain  to  serve  God,  and  what  profits  It?"  This  so-called 
practical  age  asks  the  same  question,  but  In  briefer  form. 
"What's  the  use?"  Or,  "What  good  Is  It?"  Or,  In  the  still 
shorter  old  Roman  form,  "Cui  bono?"  I  will  not  deign  to 
argue  this  question.  I  have  referred  to  my  parents  and  to 
brothers  and  sisters  who  have  passed  Into  the  great  beyond. 
Whose  lives  are  measured,  not  by  wealth  alone,  but  by  charac- 
ter. Were  they  a  success?  And  those  that  yet  remain,  are 
going  forward  In  the  same  line.  Is  there  any  profit  In  It?  Can 
we  measure  Its  value  ?  There  Is  certainly  great  lasting  satis- 
faction. What  Is  that  worth?  But  let  us  continue.  I  have 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  are  married  and  all  except 
one  have  families.  Like  their  predecessors  all  are  In  the  Chris- 
tian church,  along  with  seven  of  the  twelve  grandchildren. 
All  are  strictly  temperate  as  a  matter  of  course.  Only  one 
Indulges  In  a  moderate  use  of  cigars.  Of  my  father's  de- 
scendants or  connections  only  two  or  three  use  the  weed.  No 
smoking-room  Is  needed  where  our  relatives  meet.  Regard- 
ing my  boys,  one  son  Is  the  Bible  School  superintendent  In  a 
Texas  church.  Another  son  Is  an  elder  In  an  Ohio  church. 
The  oldest  son-in-law  Is  an  active  deacon  In  the  First  Christian 
church  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia;  another  son-in-law  Is 
chairman  of  the  church  board  of  the  First  Christian  church 
of  Milwaukee ;  and  the  third  son-in-law  Is  also  a  deacon  In 
the  same  church.  The  wives  of  all.  In  respect  to  church  activ- 
ity, are  mates  for  the  men.  Three  of  the  men  are  good 
singers;  one  especially  so.  We  can't  brag  of  the  women  In 
this  respect;  but  three  of  them  are  good  players  on  the  piano. 
Most  of  the  grandchildren  offer  well  In  singing,  some  of 
them  will  surely  lead  their  mothers.  With  George  and  the 
local  talent  we  may  have,  when  we  meet  together  of  an 
evening,  we  are  assured  of  a  rare  pleasant  time.  I  should 
also  mention  that  my  three  daughters,  two  daughters-in-law 
and  three  of  the  granddaughters,  are  all  life  members  of  the 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  it  Is  no  Idle  mem- 
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bershlp  either.  They,  however,  will  disclaim  credit  for  this, 
and  charge  it  onto  grandpa,  and  since  he  also  is  the  recipient  of 
a  similar  life  membership  he  feels  disposed  to  own  up.  A 
Junior  Endeavor  Society,  of  Lufkin,  Texas,  planned  and 
started  to  make  a  good  class  offering  to  the  Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions.  The  youngsters  had  been  several  months 
gathering  the  funds  and  were  greatly  pleased  when  it  was 
told  them  that  the  twenty-five  dollars  had  been  paid  into 
their  bank.  Their  teacher  and  leader,  Mrs.  Megginson,  then 
instructed  them  to  decide  on  their  choice  as  to  who  should 
have  the  life  membership.  Different  ones  suggested  names 
but  none  could  command  a  majority.  At  last  Brother  Trout 
was  mentioned  and  the  membership  was  unanimously  granted 
him.  The  certificate,  now  framed,  is  hanging  on  the  wall 
behind  me — the  children's  testimonial  of  regard  for  the  old 
man.  A  matter  of  small  account,  you  say.  Yes,  Yes,  but 
how  pleasant  is  the  memory  of  it.  Again  the  old  question 
comes  up,  "What  profit  is  it?  What  is  it  all  worth?"  And 
again  we  postpone  the  answer. 

Some  people's  lives  are  built  on  the  purely  selfish  principle 
of  getting  all  they  can,  and  letting  nothing  go.  They  see  only 
one  small,  narrow,  view  of  life.  The  little  space  in  which 
they  enact  their  brief  by-play.  The  matters  that  affect  society, 
the  church,  the  state,  and  the  nation,  are  only  seen  through 
the  narrow  slit  of  their  selfish  wants. 

There  is  another  class  that  are  good  getters,  and  good 
spenders,  but  it  is  all  for  their  own  pleasure  and  enjoyment. 
If  they  should  ever  go  to  church,  it  would  be  on  that  principle. 
Catch  them  in  the  right  way,  at  a  favorable  time,  and  you 
may  get  some  loose  change  from  them. 

There  is  another  class,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  all 
our  churches.  They  have  a  small  idea  of  a  moral  obligation, 
and  respond  to  it  in  a  small  way  with  some  regularity.  Poor 
souls,  they  might  do  better,  if  they  could  see  further.  Another 
set  of  people  see  the  obligation,  and  are  willing  to  give,  but 
not  more  than  their  share.  If  others  chip  in  good,  they  will 
do  likewise.  This  is  not  so  bad.  It  evens  up.  The  Apostle 
Paul  would  not  have  others  eased,  and  certain  willing  ones 
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burdened.  There  is  another  type  with  a  vision  and  a  con- 
science to  see  and  determine  the  line  of  duty,  as  between 
God  and  himself,  without  regard  to  his  fellow  men.  He 
determines  on  a  certain  percentage  of  his  income  which  must 
be  regularly  devoted  to  God  and  the  good  of  humanity.  May 
his  tribe  increase. 

The  final  and  highest  class  is  made  up  of  those  who  realize 
they  have  been  "bought  with  a  price,"  and  have  agreed  to 
the  purchase.  They  are  sold  out  to  the  service  of  the  Master, 
who  went  about  doing  good,  and  accomplishing  the  work  of 
the  Father  who  sent  Him,  which  was  His  great  work  in  behalf 
of  humanity.  The  one  who  has  realized  His  purchased  owner- 
ship has  long  since  forgotten  his  obligation  as  a  matter  of 
percentage.  He  regards  his  property  and  powers  as  a  trust, 
and  uses  for  himself  what  he  needs  to  keep  him  in  effective 
service,  and  the  rest  is  devoted  primarily  to  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  also  meets  the  highest  and 
greatest  needs  of  humanity.  Would  you  annoy  him  by  ask- 
ing, "Does  it  pay  ?"  If  he  deigned  to  answer  he  might  tell  you 
that  the  joy  of  service  was  beyond  all  other  possible  con- 
sideration. If  you  should  press  the  question  of  profit  further, 
he  might  reply  in  the  Christ  phrase,  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,"  or  in  Pauline  terms,  "Godliness  is  profitable 
for  all  things,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  of  that  which  is  to  come."  Godliness  does  not  necessarily 
mean  God  perfection,  but  God  likeness,  which  is  a  growing 
progressive  quality,  that  climbs  Godward,  as  we  learn  and 
practice  His  will.  And  with  it  goes  the  comfortable  long  life, 
which  is  but  the  preparation  for  the  greater  and  enduring  life 
that  is  to  come.  That  is  the  way  it  all  works  out.  Godliness 
not  only  enhances  the  value  of  life,  by  making  it  more  truly  and 
richly  enjoyable,  but  this  good  life  is  lengthened;  else,  why 
are  ministers  as  a  class  the  highest  in  longevity? 

But  to  come  down  to  actual  matter  of  fact  everyday  personal 
experiences,  I  have  found  myself  walking  home  in  the  evening 
from  the  draughting  office,  after  a  day  of  hurrying,  worrying 
work,  feeling  thoroughly  wearied,  and  have  said  to  myself, 
"This  Wednesday  evening  others  may  go  to  the  prayer  meet- 
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ing,  but  I  will  stay  at  home  tonight."  However,  after  a  good 
supper  and  the  resultant  refreshed  condition,  the  prayer  meet- 
ing was  simply  a  matter  of  course,  and  the  walk  of  a  mile 
or  more  was  of  no  account.  And  as  for  the  meeting,  the 
singing,  prayers.  Scripture  reading,  and  the  talks  relating 
thereto,  which  would  bring  out  the  great  ideas  of  the  lesson, 
that  would  cover  not  only  the  varying  conditions  of  our 
everyday  life  but  were  infinite  in  their  scope  and  eternal  in 
duration,  such  great  considerations  would  lift  us  out  of  the 
rut  of  what  otherwise  would  be  everyday  drudgery,  and  make 
our  lives  more  like  a  story  of  triumph.  We  all  have  known 
working  men,  and  professionals,  too,  who  were  beset  with 
blue  Mondays.    These  are  not  necessarily  dissipators. 

Indolence  will  bring  it  on,  or  the  reverse,  a  continuance  of 
work  on  Sunday.  That  color  has  not  been  clouding  my  view 
on  the  first  working  day  of  the  week.  I  wholly  forget  work 
on  Sunday.  Attending  Sunday  school,  church  meeting  and 
evening  preaching,  is  such  a  helpful  change  from  the  taxing 
routine  of  the  week  previous,  that  I  always  could  begin  again 
with  a  feeling  of  increased  mental  activity,  enabling  me  to 
dispose  of  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  on  other  days. 
This  is  bringing  religion  down  to  help  out  good  working 
conditions,  with  the  resulting  gain  In  dollars  and  cents.  Verily, 
"Godliness  is  profitable  In  all  things." 

My  father's  godliness  was  profitable  for  his  children.  He 
had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  good  men,  which  I,  being  the 
oldest  son,  shared  more  fully  than  the  rest.  Besides  this,  he 
took  our  religious  papers  of  his  time.  The  Christian,  published 
by  W.  W.  Eaton  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Christian  Baptist 
and  Harbinger,  by  A.  Campbell  of  Bethany,  Virginia,  and 
other  local  publications;  which,  along  with  good  books,  con- 
stitute a  fine  mental  legacy,  and  has  made  a  grand  beginning 
an  Incentive  to  further  progress,  and  this  progress  in  the  main 
has  been  carried  forward  by  all  his  children.  My  position  in 
the  family  necessarily  giving  me  somewhat  the  lead,  and  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  forces  behind 
me,  I  found  It  a  great  pleasure  to  yield.  Added  to  this,  my 
travels  In  later  years,  and  my  frequent  attendance  at  our  great 
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conventions,  where  the  highest  interests  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  are  the  great  topics  of  consideration,  in  connection  and 
correlation  to  the  greater  life  to  come,  all  of  them  enhanced 
the  uplifting  effect.  Active  working  interest,  along  with  the 
great  souls  who  are  persistently  and  continuously  on  this 
supreme  job  of  promoting  the  growth  and  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  this  enlivening  part- 
nership, with  those  that  "work  together  with  God,"  lends  to 
us  a  power  that  triumphs  over  the  bodily  ills  and  adversities 
of  life,  staying  the  perishing  of  the  outward  man,  while  the 
inward  is  renewed  day  by  day,  enabling  us  to  understand  that 
farther  reach  of  the  human,  when  it  stretches  into  close  touch 
with  the  power  divine,  as  expressed  by  the  prophet,  "They 
that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength.  They  shall 
mount  up  on  wings  as  eagles.  They  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary,  and  shall  walk  and  not  faint."  This  is  the  grand  out- 
come of  the  profit  of  godliness. 

A  COURSE  OF  INVENTION 

This  family  history  seems  to  be  proceeding  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  manner,  not  so  much  as  a  narrated  sequence  of 
events,  but  as  topics  or  subjects  relating  to  the  family  and 
myself,  since  I  am  the  writer.  The  most  frank  apology  I  can 
make  for  telling  my  own  story  is,  that  I  know  it  best,  and  hope 
that  if  it  is  truly  and  well  told,  it  may  be  found  interesting, 
instructive  and  helpful;  and  if  judged  otherwise  it  can  easily 
be  left  unread. 

I  have  already  made  several  references  to  the  possession  of 
a  fair  measure  of  inventive  and  designing  ability,  and  have 
good  reason  to  judge,  that  this  was  the  main  cause  of  my 
prompt  engagement  with  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company, 
which  has  been  previously  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  general 
character  and  style  of  my  twenty-two  years'  service. 

Now,  however,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  important  fea- 
ture of  that  service — inventing  and  designing. 

Reference  has  previously  been  made  to  my  first  job,  the 
new  band  mill,  by  which  I  became  known  among  the  draughts- 
men as  the  band  mill  man.     Our  department  superintendent 
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and  I  had  crossed  the  lake,  and  examined  two  or  three  new 
mills  in  Michigan.  On  our  return,  he  sketched  out  for  me 
what  he  regarded  as  the  best  type  of  mill,  it  being  on  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  those  we  had  seen.  I  pleaded  that  the  Edward  P. 
Allis  Company,  being  the  great  leader  in  so  many  lines,  ought 
to  have  a  distinctively  characteristic  style,  differing  from  all 
others,  and  carefully  sketched  out  such  a  mill,  embodying  new 
constructive  features  and  different  form,  yet  easily  and  cheaply 
made.  While  he  claimed  his  own  plan  was  the  best,  he  saw 
that  mine  had  merits  that  should  not  be  ignored.  He  called  in 
Mr.  Reynolds,  the  general  superintendent,  who  was  one  of  the 
leading  mechanical  engineers  of  America.  He  then  laid  the 
two  sketches  before  him  without  saying  who  made  them,  seem- 
ingly desiring  to  have  it  understood  that  both  were  his,  but 
Mr.  Reynolds  was  not  deceived ;  after  a  little  consideration  and 
some  questions  he  pointed  to  mine,  saying,  "That  is  the  best," 
and  with  no  small  pleasure  I  won  my  first  quiet  score  over  my 
boss. 

After  our  first  mill  was  made  and  running  very  satisfac- 
torily, among  our  many  orders  we  had  one  that  was  to  have 
friction  feed  works  to  operate  the  carriage  connected  with  it, 
and  I  was  told  to  make  the  adaptation.  Instead  of  that  I  in- 
vented a  style  to  specially  meet  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
My  superintendent  did  not  see  this,  till  the  drawings  were 
finished  and  explained  to  him,  and  he  approved  them.  After- 
wards when  the  patent  application  was  made,  he  claimed  not 
only  all  improvements  in  the  band  mill,  but  the  feed  works 
as  well,  though  he  had  never  ordered  or  seen  the  latter  draw- 
ings till  they  were  completed,  yet  he  made  the  declaration  that 
he  was  the  inventor.  As  he  evidently  expected,  I  remon- 
strated against  such  a  course,  and  he  was  prepared  for  his 
defence,  with  as  much  of  the  air  of  a  dignified  judge  as  he 
could  assume.  He  began  in  a  slow,  deliberate  manner  to 
explain  the  usage  of  the  company  regarding  inventions,  that  I 
as  an  employee  was  engaged  in  consideration  of  my  ability 
in  this  direction,  and  paid  accordingly,  and  the  work  I  did 
was  according  to  his  orders  and  direction  and  final  approval, 
and  as  the  company  could  not  as  such  be  said  to  invent,  some- 
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one  had  to  claim  the  invention,  and  the  heads  of  departments 
were  the  only  logical  ones  to  do  It.  But  I  said,  "What  about 
the  feed  works,  which  you  neither  ordered  nor  directed?" 
"Well,  I  accepted  them  or  they  would  not  be  made;  and  the 
Company  pays  for  the  patent."  I  saw  that  I  was  up  against 
not  only  the  superintendent  but  the  AUis  Company  as  well ;  and 
I  with  no  money,  and  six  small  children,  gave  In  under  protest. 
He  further  explained  that  should  I,  on  my  own  initiative, 
outside  of  the  company's  service.  Invent  any  new  and  useful 
Improvement,  It  would  assist  me  in  obtaining  the  patent  and 
in  Its  manufacture.  I  have  thus  given  his  explanations  more 
explicitly  than  I  got  them.  Not  long  after  this  a  machine 
was  wanted  for  sawing  paving  blocks,  and  I  was  directed 
to  design  It.  When  completed.  It  was  favorably  commended 
and  accepted,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  ought  to  be  patented 
over  my  own  name.  I  understood  this  to  be  merely  a  sop 
to  please  me,  as  there  would  be  but  few  sales  and  consequently 
no  value  in  the  patent;  so  this  Trout  failed  to  bite,  and  nothing 
became  of  it.  A  few  after  this,  the  first  demand  for  a  band 
mill  from  the  Pacific  coast  came  to  us  from  the  Yesler  Com- 
pany of  Seattle.  The  conditions  were  that  we  should  design 
a  new  mill  for  their  needs,  subject  to  their  approval.  The 
superintendent  regarded  this  as  the  specially  opportune  time 
for  him  to  distinguish  himself  in  designing  a  band  mill.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  carefully  sketched  out  a  general  plan,  and  In- 
structed me  as  to  various  details,  and  while  I  was  at  work, 
often  came  in  and  saw  that  I  was  embodying  his  ideas  even 
better  than  he  expected.  When  after  a  few  weeks  the  general 
drawing  was  completely  finished  and  blue  printed,  he  felt 
proud  of  it,  and  lavished  his  praise.  Then  turning  to  me, 
said,  "Now  what  do  you  think  of  it.  Trout?"  "Oh!  it  will 
make  a  good  mill."  "You  bet,  a  d  -  -  d  good  one."  "But," 
said  I,  "I  can  make  a  better  one."  "You  can,  eh?"  "I 
feel  pretty  sure  of  it."  "Well,"  with  several  strong  Inter- 
larded oaths,  meant  more  for  emphasis  and  challenge  than 
for  displeasure,  "If  you  think  you  can  do  better  than  that, 
then  let's  see  you  do  It."  I  at  once  began,  and  in  less  time 
than  I  was  on  the  other,  had  a  simpler,  much  neater  and 
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more  stable  mill  than  any  previously  put  on  the  market. 
Blue  prints  of  each  were  sent  to  the  Yesler  Company,  so  they 
might  make  a  choice,  and  mine  was  selected.  Mr.  D.  B. 
Hanson,  our  traveler,  suggested  two  changes  which  were 
adopted.  And  for  the  second  time  the  boss  had  the  back 
seat,  but  not  so  in  the  patent  application.  He  claimed  all  that 
was  claimable.  Along  with  the  band  mill  was  an  order  for 
a  heavy  carriage  for  logs,  seven  feet  diameter  by  fifty  feet 
long,  to  be  operated  by  a  double-manned,  hand  lever  set  works. 
While  I  was  employed  on  this,  Mr.  Reynolds,  our  general 
superintendent,  being  interested  in  our  big  new  carriage,  came 
along  to  see  what  I  was  doing.  I  pointed  out  the  heavy  char- 
acter of  the  job,  for  two  men  to  set  forward  such  an  enormous 
log.  He  said,  "It  is  too  much  to  think  of,  you  ought  to  have 
power,  steam,  or  a  belt,  or  running  rope,  something  to  set 
forward  the  log  without  loss  of  time.  The  running  rope  was 
regarded  as  the  likeliest  method  of  any  for  conveying  power 
to  the  moving  carriage.  With  this  he  left  me,  and  in  a  couple 
of  hours  I  showed  him  a  good  sketch  plan  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  told  me  to  go  ahead,  and  see  what  I  could  make 
of  it.  I  was  glad  to  get  such  an  order,  and  began  at  once. 
My  superintendent  came  along.  I  told  him  of  Mr.  Reynold's 
suggestion  and  order;  he  evidently  did  not  like  it,  and  pre- 
dicted failure.  After  I  had  been  at  work  on  this  a  few  days,  a 
Mr.  Shaw,  later  head  of  the  Shaw  Electric  Crane  Company,  a 
finely  educated  engineer,  electrical  and  otherwise,  who  was 
designing  the  first  electric  crane  for  the  Edward  P.  AUis 
Company,  came  around  to  see  my  big  log  proposition.  He 
kindly  looked  over  my  calculation  as  to  the  weight  of  the  log 
and  the  power  to  move  it,  and  showed  that  my  percentage  of 
friction  loss  from  the  screws  was  not  great  enough.  I  laid  be- 
fore him  my  main  problem,  which  was,  that  under  all  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  small  and  immense  logs,  to  automatically,  or 
otherwise,  stop  the  setting  movement  precisely  at  a  given  place. 
After  some  discussion,  he  advised  the  use  of  a  worm  and 
worm  wheel,  as  the  final  member  of  the  gear  series;  and  while 
suggesting,  as  was  his  usual  practice,  he  made  a  sketch  in  Ink 
of  his  proposition,  with  name  and  date  on  It;  then  if  it  should 
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prove  valuable,  as  this  did,  he  had  the  evidence  of  invention 
at  a  certain  definite  time  and  place. 

I  found  that  Mr.  Shaw's  suggestion  was  the  best  means  for 
accomplishing  my  purpose,  and  when  he  came  around  again 
some  days  later,  and  saw  his  suggestion  well  embodied  in  the 
general  plan,  he  commended  the  whole  very  finely;  and  said 
I  was  sure  to  have  a  good  machine,  and  said  further,  "Your  su- 
perintendent will  endeavor  to  claim  the  whole  thing.  Now 
he  will  never  claim  that  worm  wheel  scheme  over  me ;  and  I 
advise  you,  Mr.  Trout,  to  stand  for  yours,  you  are  doing  good 
work,  and  ought  at  least  to  have  the  credit  for  it."  I  told  him 
I  would  gladly  stand  with  him. 

The  drawings  were  finally  finished,  the  power  set  works 
constructed,  tested  and  approved,  and  a  good  price  paid  for 
them.  As  my  superintendent  had  all  along  predicted  failure, 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  but  the  formal  work,  as  the  order 
came  through  his  office;  but  as  expected  he  now  began  to 
make  application  for  the  patent. 

I  notified  Mr.  Shaw,  and  together  we  sent  in  a  joint  protest 
to  the  company.  This  came  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Reynolds, 
who  was  cognizant  of  the  whole  matter,  and  who  also  had 
his  name  go  in  on  it,  as  making  the  first  suggestion,  so  that 
the  patent  was  issued  jointly  to  Reynolds,  Trout  and  Shaw; 
and  my  superintendent  had  to  nurse  his  wrath,  except  so  far 
as  he  might  vent  it  on  Mr.  Shaw,  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
chief  marauder  on  his  domain. 

This  was  the  first  time,  and  the  only  time,  for  a  number 
of  years  that  my  name  appeared  in  connection  with  Allis 
patents.  The  rule  and  usage  of  the  company  was  that  the 
inventor  should  assign  a  half  interest  in  the  patent  to  the 
company,  and  on  his  retained  half-interest  he  received  no 
royalty,  while  in  the  company's  employment ;  should  he  leave, 
he  was  obliged  to  give  the  company  the  option  of  buying  his 
interest,  at  such  a  price  as  it  might  determine.  I  signed  no 
agreement,  but  in  this  case  conformed  to  the  usage.  This  has 
the  appearance  of  value,  but  nothing  more.  To  make  a  sale 
you  had  to  leave  the  company's  employment,  then  it  would 
offer  you  a  small  nominal  figure.    You  might  refuse,  but  who 
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would  give  you  more,  and  thus  face  the  entrenched  opposition 
of  the  great  Allis  Company.  My  superintendent  afterwards 
resumed  his  old  role,  but  was  more  careful  to  have  some  show 
of  reason  for  his  claims. 

PROVIDING  FOR  OLD  AGE 

If  each  yearly  recurring  birthday  is  a  period  for  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  past,  and  renewing  plans  and  resolutions  for 
the  future,  certainly  the  decade  birthdays  ought  to  be  much 
more  so.  On  this  account,  in  1894,  when  leaving  sixty  years 
of  life  behind  me,  I  was  strongly  led  to  consider  how  I  could 
manage  to  weather  out  the  stress  to  the  end.  Considering  my 
pronounced  dyspeptic  tendencies,  the  end  might  not  be  very  dis- 
tant. Besides  this,  draughtsmen,  like  ministers,  have  an  earlier 
dead  line  than  in  most  other  professions  and  occupations. 
It  is  not  merely  the  slackening  of  mental  activity,  to  which 
age  is  liable,  but  physical  shortcomings,  like  failing  eyesight 
and  unsteady  nerves.  I  judged  that  if  my  usefulness  could  be 
maintained  for  another  decade  it  would  be  all  I  might  reason- 
ably expect.  I  had  all  along  been  in  hopes  that  at  some  day 
I  would  be  enabled  to  save  some  money.  But  at  this  period, 
though  with  good  wages,  my  family  expenses  were  at  the 
greatest  height.  I  saw  that  some  extra  outside  effort  must 
be  made  in  order  to  get  ahead.  I  took  on  work  to  do  at  my 
home — designed  a  small  band  mill  and  carriage  for  a  Swedish 
firm,  also  a  band  mill  and  edger  for  my  old  Canadian  em- 
ployer, William  Hamilton.  The  funds  from  the  last  job 
enabled  me,  after  an  absence  of  eleven  years,  to  make  my 
first  return  visit  to  Canada,  occupying  one  month.  Mrs. 
Trout  had  made  her  first  visit  two  or  three  years  previous. 
However,  those  home  efforts  were  only  transient  advantages 
and  small  help.  Mr.  Albert  Cunningham,  my  second  Milwau- 
kee friend,  had  succeeded  well  in  the  line  of  invention,  and 
why  not  I  ?  He  got  up  a  steam  feed  reversible  engine  for 
saw  mill  carriages,  which  I  urged  him  to  push  forward,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  consideration  of  William  Hamilton, 
who  was  the  first  to  test  it  and  prove  its  excellence.  After- 
ward the  Filer  &  Stowell  Company  took  it  up,  and  Mr.  Cun- 
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ningham  realized  from  it  a  handsome  income.  My  efforts  in 
his  behalf  were  simply  as  a  friend,  but  in  consideration  of 
what  I  had  done,  he  gave  me  a  half  interest  in  the  Canadian 
patent,  which  for  seven  or  eight  years  gave  nice  little  material 
help  to  my  strained  exchequer.  When  at  the  height  of  his 
machine's  popularity,  he  wisely  sold  it  out.  Others  butted  in 
with  somewhat  similar  machines,  and  divided  the  business, 
so  that  his  purchasers  never  realized  their  price.  That  is  one 
of  the  fates  of  good  patents. 

After  designing  two  new  styles  of  carriage  offsets,  one  of 
which  I  looked  upon  as  perfection  in  that  line,  but  at  best  an 
offset  is  of  small  account,  I  gave  my  attention  to  applying 
power  to  our  hand  lever  set  works ;  or  making  a  light  power 
set  works  to  take  the  place  of  the  hand  lever.  In  1895  I  made 
several  drawings  for  this  purpose,  working  at  home  or  in 
extra  hours  at  the  office.  In  a  short  time  I  had  my  ideas 
embodied  in  a  general  drawing,  showing  a  steam  cylinder 
operated  by  a  hand-opened  but  self-closing  valve  as  the  piston 
motion  proceeded.  This  was  connected  up  so  as  to  accomplish 
the  setting.  Not  having  the  money  to  spare  to  obtain  the 
patent,  or  to  begin  the  manufacture,  I  tried  to  enlist  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company,  showing  the  drawings  and  explaining 
their  purpose  to  Mr.  Hinkley.  After  a  little  examination,  he 
replied,  "There's  nothing  in  it.  Nobody  is  calling  for  the 
like  of  that."  I  replied,  "That  is  true,  but  we  may  expect  a 
call  for  the  like  of  it  any  of  these  days."  As  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  give  it  consideration,  I  laid  away  the  drawings  in  my 
private  drawer,  where  they  remained  for  more  than  two  years. 
About  this  same  time  the  invention  bee  was  buzzing  in  the 
bonnet  of  a  young  man  in  Marinette,  in  the  north  end  of  our 
state.  He  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Prescott  Manufac- 
turing Company,  who  also  made  saw  mill  machinery.  His 
company,  more  wise  than  ours,  backed  the  young  man's  efforts, 
enabling  him  to  make  tests  and  otherwise  perfect  his  invention. 
In  this  way  nearly  two  years  elapsed  till  its  merits  were  fairly 
well  established,  and  he  had  obtained  a  patent,  and  was  apply- 
ing for  a  reissue.  Not  wishing  to  tie  himself  up  wholly  to  his 
own  company,  he  brought  his  patent  to  Milwaukee  and  offered 
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it  for  sale  or  the  right  to  manufacture,  to  our  Company's 
President,  Wilham  AlHs,  as  Mr.  Hinlcley  was  absent  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Alhs  brought  the  patent  in  to  me  for  my  opinion. 
I  said,  "This  looks  fairly  good,  but  I  think  I  have  a  better 
one,"  and  produced  my  drawings,  the  dates  of  which  were 
nearly  two  years  previous  to  the  patent  date.  He  was  sur- 
prised; and  still  more  so,  when  I  related  that  I  urged  it  upon 
Mr.  Hinkley's  attention  at  the  time,  who  refused  to  consider 
it.  He  then  ordered  me  to  begin  at  once,  and  complete  the 
necessary  drawings,  so  that  a  patent  application  could  be 
quickly  made.  This  was  a  Saturday  forenoon  in  August, 
1897.  I  worked  till  late  that  night.  On  Sunday  morning  I 
arose  early,  and  put  in  several  hours  before  going  to  Sunday 
school  at  nine  thirty  in  the  morning.  I  remained  to  church 
meeting,  went  home,  and  had  dinner  by  one  o'clock;  and  was 
returning  to  the  office  on  George's  bicycle,  when,  on  a  rough 
piece  of  street,  I  ran  over  a  tomato  can  which  threw  me  vio- 
lently, landing  me  on  my  right  knee  so  forcefully  as  to  break 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  At  the  moment,  I  felt  that  it  was  the 
worst  fall  of  my  life,  but  was  surprised  that  I  could  not  get  up. 
A  young  man  who  saw  the  fall,  got  me  upon  my  good  leg,  and 
helped  me  to  a  seat,  got  a  buggy  and  took  me  home.  In  seven 
weeks  of  too  much  activity  for  my  condition,  I  was  at  work 
again,  going  on  crutches  with  a  loose  joint  and  a  short  un- 
manageable leg,  which  improved  somewhat  for  fifteen  months, 
when  I  got  very  tired  of  going  about  as  an  old  cripple  on 
crutches.  So  I  designed  and  had  made  a  tricycle,  on  which  I 
could  make  good  speed,  and  enjoy  myself  going  about.  With 
this  the  cripple  stage  soon  ended,  and  I  could  walk  fairly  well 
with  a  cane.  The  tricycle  served  me  well  for  thirteen  years, 
using  it  winter  and  summer. 

Not  being  able  to  use  it  in  my  winter's  sojourning  in  Texas, 
and  for  a  few  seasons  being  away  from  Milwaukee  in  sum- 
mer; I  got  out  of  practice,  and  the  machine  out  of  condition; 
also  diminished  muscular  strength,  and  greater  street  crowd- 
ing with  rapid  power  vehicles,  made  it  advisable  to  let  the  old 
wheel  lay  aside.  While  this  seemed  to  be  an  actual  interrup- 
tion of  invention,  it  certainly  has  interrupted  the  story.    The 
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invention  or  rather  the  application  for  the  patent  of  invention 
proceeded.  My  son  Walter  took  up  the  drawings,  and  in  a 
day  or  two  had  them  ready,  and  the  application  for  the  patent 
was  on  its  way  to  Washington.  After  examination  in  the 
Patent  Office,  an  interference  between  myself  and  the  Prescott 
Company's  applicant  for  reissue  was  declared,  and  in  the  test 
our  evidence  of  priority  gained  a  decision  in  our  behalf;  but 
the  Prescott  Company  set  up  a  claim  of  error  in  their  applica- 
tion, and  petitioned  for  a  rehearing,  which  was  finally  granted. 
Then  they  resurrected  some  old  unpractical  sketches,  which 
were  said  to  antedate  our  drawings;  but  with  more  reason  and 
better  effect,  they  urged  their  claim  of  continuous  effort,  and 
final  success,  with  a  demonstrated  useful  invention,  whereas 
our  company  had  let  the  matter  lie  in  abeyance,  till  they  had 
proved  its  usefulness.  There  was  a  long,  expensive  trial  in 
which  I,  being  the  principal  witness,  was  over  two  days  under 
the  grill  of  the  attorneys.  In  the  end  it  went  against  our 
firm,  for  the  reason  already  indicated.  However,  as  the 
Prescott  Company  were  soon  doing  a  fine  business  in  their  new 
steam  set  works,  power  set  works  became  a  matter  for  earnest 
consideration,  and  my  prophecy  to  my  superintendent  was 
verified. 

FURTHER  BAND  MILL  PROGRESS 

To  those  interested  in  mechanical  progress,  the  evolution  of 
the  modern  band  mill,  now  so  nearly  universally  used  for  saw- 
ing lumber  from  logs,  whether  they  be  jack  pine  poles  from 
the  rough  mountain  side  or  the  great  giant  redwoods  and  other 
trees  of  the  Pacific  slope,  which  are  sometimes  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  this  story  to  business  men  and  mechanics  should  be 
a  matter  of  interest.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  before  this, 
progress  reached  its  zenith.  I  wrote  two  articles  for  Cassier's 
Magazine  on  this  topic,  for  which  I  received  fifty  dollars. 
Such  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  family  history,  and  I  feel  that 
an  apology  is  called  for  my  already  extended  references  to 
these  subjects.  My  apology  is  that  the  story  of  struggle  and 
progress  is  always  interesting,  but  in  this  case  it  must  be  brief, 
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with  the  disadvantage  that  the  brevity  may  fail  to  enlist  the 
deserving  interest. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  band  saw  is  that  it  is  like  a  com- 
mon endless  belt  or  band  running  over  two  pulleys.  The  dif- 
ference is  that  the  belt  may  be  of  leather,  rubber  or  cotton, 
while  the  belt  that  saws  is  of  fine  tempered  steel,  with  the  saw 
teeth  usually  only  on  one  edge.  The  band  wheels  or  pulleys, 
over  which  the  saw  runs,  must  be  truly  made,  and  held  in  an 
upright  frame  in  absolutely  correct  line  with  each  other ;  and 
be  under  stress  away  from  each  other,  so  as  to  strain  and  give 
stiffness  to  the  saw,  the  sawing  being  done  on  the  straight 
downward  run  of  the  saw  between  the  two  wheels.  A  log 
carriage  is  made  to  run  back  and  forth  along  this  side  of  the 
band  mill ;  and  the  log  to  be  sawn  Is  mounted  and  secured  on 
suitable  blocks  on  the  carriage.  A  set  works,  which  may  be 
operated  by  a  hand  lever  or  by  power,  is  also  mounted  and 
connected  with  the  blocks,  so  that  the  log  may  be  set  forward 
by  It.  When  the  log  Is  thus  set  forward  sidewise  beyond  the 
sawing  line,  the  forward  movement  of  the  carriage  brings  the 
end  of  the  log  against  the  saw,  and  a  slab  is  taken  off  the  log; 
then  after  the  backward  motion  of  carriage  takes  place,  the  log 
is  again  set  forward,  and  a  board  or  plank  sawed  off;  and  this 
is  continued  till  the  log  is  all  sawn.  A  further  element,  not 
yet  mentioned,  is  the  lower  and  upper  saw  guides  to  steady  and 
hold  the  saw  in  Its  true  position,  one  below  where  the  log 
passes,  the  other  above ;  the  latter  is  mounted  on  an  arm  which 
may  be  raised  or  lowered,  so  that  in  the  varying  sizes  it  may  be 
kept  just  above  the  log.  These,  with  the  necessary  driving 
machinery,  gives  one  a  simple  or  fundamental  idea  of  the 
essentials  of  an  ordinary  band  mill. 

About  the  year  1894,  John  Walton  conceived  the  idea  of 
raising  and  lowering  the  whole  machine  part  of  mill  to  suit 
various  sized  logs  Instead  of  raising  and  lowering  the  upper 
guide,  the  object  being  to  do  the  sawing  as  near  to  the  upper 
wheel  as  possible,  which  was  the  position  of  greatest  resistance 
to  the  saw's  displacement,  the  effect  being  faster  sawing.  With 
the  help  of  E.  E.  Fitzgerald  and  some  others,  a  small  mill  was 
built,  which  In  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  proved  the  Idea  to  be 
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good.  In  1897,  Mr.  E.  E.  Fitzgerald,  traveller  for  the  Allls 
Company,  met  a  Minneapolis  mill  superintendent,  who  wanted 
to  have  his  mill  with  teeth  on  both  edges  of  the  band  saw,  so 
as  to  saw  off  boards  on  both  the  forward  and  backward  move- 
ments of  carriage,  Fitzgerald  persuaded  him  to  try  along 
with  it  Walton's  style  of  sliding  mill,  and  a  contract  was  made 
accordingly.  When  this  was  laid  before  me,  it  was  suggested 
that  I  design  the  new  mill  on  as  cheap  lines  as  would  be  at  all 
practicable.  This  was  done.  It  was  a  neat,  light,  nice  mill, 
too  light  to  do  the  best  service ;  but  it  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  construction,  and  the  value  of  double  cutting.  On 
the  first  day  of  trial  it  sawed  twenty-two  boards  ten  inches  wide 
by  sixteen  feet  long  in  one  minute,  and  it  made  such  a  sensa- 
tion among  the  lumbermen  that  many  unsolicited  inquiries 
came  in  regarding  it.  I  am  wearing  a  miniature  of  this  as  a 
watch  charm.  I  was  at  once  then  called  upon  to  redesign  and 
improve  this  mill  at  greater  cost,  so  as  to  have  greater  effi- 
ciency. This  came  to  me  when  I  was  lying  in  bed  recovering 
from  the  hip  fracture  previously  told.  As  I  could  not  go  to  the 
office,  I  studied  up  the  band  mill  business  in  bed;  so  that  when 
a  few  weeks  after  I  sat  up  at  the  drawing  board  good  progress 
was  soon  made  on  the  improved  telescopic  double-cutting  band 
mill.  It  is  worthy  of  mention,  that  during  my  seven  weeks' 
absence  from  work  I  had  the  sick  benefit  of  our  Allis  Mutual 
Aid  Society,  which  amounted  to  one  dollar  per  day  of  absence ; 
also  I  made  a  plea  to  our  company  for  a  consideration,  as  my 
accident  occurred  while  in  the  course  of  service,  and  was 
awarded  fifty  dollars,  so  that  I  had  something  for  my  mental 
work  while  lying  in  bed. 

The  new,  double-cutting  band  mill  proved  to  be  a  great 
commercial  success.  It  had  one  drawback,  however,  that  it 
was  liable  to  make  thick  and  thin  boards ;  and  as  the  price  of 
lumber  increased,  and  the  need  for  good  sawing  bcame 
greater,  the  sales  of  this  double  cutter  have  not  been  so  well 
maintained. 

The  radical  character  of  this  double-cutting  process  re- 
quired a  great  many  other  changes  in  the  automatic  handling 
of  the  lumber,  all  of  them  involving  inventive  ability  and 
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special  design,  one  of  which  was  getting  up  special  new  saw 
guides.  Our  superintendent  saw  that  I  had  something  that 
was  quite  new  and  likely  to  serve  well  its  purpose.  He  had 
advanced  beyond  the  idea  that  he  could  unblushingly  capture 
what  he  had  not  in  some  way  directed,  accordingly  he  ordered 
a  change.  I  endeavored  to  show  him  that  the  change  was 
detrimental  rather  than  helpful,  and  out  of  harmony  with  the 
general  character  of  the  job;  but  he  insisted,  and  being  the 
boss,  the  change  had  to  be  made.  When  the  guides  were  com- 
pleted, he  told  me  to  get  the  necessary  blue  prints,  and  make 
the  specifications  for  a  patent  application.  I  did  so,  very  fully 
defining  the  claims,  and  subscribing  my  name  to  the  whole,  as 
the  inventor;  and  sent  it  down  to  his  office.  As  usual,  he  ex- 
amined all  the  prints  and  papers,  and  no  doubt  found  them  all 
satisfactory,  till  he  came  to  the  end  and  found  my  name. 
Though  not  present,  it  is  not  hard  for  myself,  nor  for  the 
reader  to  imagine  his  emotions.  I  got  a  call  to  go  down.  I 
went,  and  took  a  chair  near  him.  He  turned,  and  rather  sav- 
agely asked  me,  "What  do  you  mean  by  putting  your  name  to 
those  papers?"  My  reply  was,  "Just  what  my  signature  sig- 
nifies. I  signed  them  because  I  was  the  inventor."  In  a  bois- 
terous, overbearing  manner  he  attempted  to  show  that  he  and 
not  I  was  the  inventor,  but  I  met  him  promptly  at  every  point. 
Then  he  jumped  to  his  feet,  and  stamped  on  the  floor,  swear- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  shaking  his  fist  over  me.  The 
office  men  at  their  desks  thought  he  might  hit  me.  I  sat  still 
and  looked  him  in  the  eye.  In  that  manner  he  harangued 
away  for  some  time,  and  when  I  could  find  a  momentary 
chance  plugged  in  some  answers,  that  certainly  were  no  help 
toward  his  equanimity.  Finally  the  storm  somewhat  subsided, 
and  I  rose  and  was  leaving,  when  he  said,  "See  here,  we  can 
have  a  joint  patent."  "No,"  I  said,  "we  won't."  His  wrath 
broke  out  again,  and  I  left.  One  of  his  office  men  afterward 
said  to  me,  "Trout,  you  beat  all.  For  cool  nerve,  you  take 
the  cake.  You  sat  there  undisturbed  when  we  thought  he  was 
going  to  strike  you;  and  you  answered  back  decently,  but 
defiantly."  It  is  not  pleasant  to  write  like  this  about  a  boss 
that  one  has  been  working  with  and  under  for  more  than 
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twenty  years.  Of  one  thing  he  was  guiltless,  there  was  no 
duplicity.  We  always  understood  him.  The  worst  side  was 
out.  Our  chief  superintendent,  Mr.  Edwin  Reynolds,  saw 
that  the  cause  of  our  dispute  was  of  some  account  to  the  firm ; 
and  regarding  it  easier  to  get  me  to  accommodate  myself  to 
the  situation  than  to  get  the  superintendent,  he  pressed  me  to 
go  in  on  a  joint  patent.  But  I  positively  refused,  and  con- 
tinued to  refuse  for  three  or  four  months,  during  which  the 
superintendent  would  not  recognize  or  speak  to  me.  Finally, 
to  please  and  satisfy  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  told  him  that  I  would 
allow  a  joint  patent,  but  my  name  should  be  first,  being  clearly 
entitled  to  that  position ;  and  so  it  was  done.  Thereafter  the 
company  employed  its  own  special  patent  attorney,  and  one 
of  the  rules  he  laid  down  was  that  no  one  but  the  actual  inven- 
tor or  inventors,  should  sign  the  patent  application  papers;  so 
Mr.  Hinkley  and  I  became  again  workable  friends,  not  need- 
ing the  intervention  of  a  foreman. 

FAMILY  EVENTS— (Marriages). 
The  autumn  of  1896  was  to  my  immediate  family  a  ripen- 
ing time  of  more  than  ordinary  interest;  the  lengthy  acquaint- 
anceship and  engagement  of  our  eldest  son  and  daughter, 
Walter  Charles,  and  Jennie  Mabel,  to  their  respective  spouses. 
Miss  Ellen  Elizabeth  Percy  and  Otto  William  Steindorf,  cul- 
minated in  their  wedded  union,  the  first  marriage  taking  place 
at  the  home  of  the  Percy  family,  September  3d,  and  the  second 
at  our  own  home  five  days  later,  September  8,  1896.  They 
were  both  interesting  social  events,  as  were  all  our  children's 
weddings.  At  Walter's  wedding  a  large  number  of  the  Percy 
relatives  and  friends,  of  Milwaukee  and  vicinity,  were  the 
great  majority  of  the  guests,  our  relatives  being  too  far  away 
to  be  conveniently  present.  Of  course  there  were  friends  com- 
mon to  both,  as  well  as  the  new  friends  in  the  making.  It  was 
a  heartily  enjoyable  time.  This  was  the  great  affair  of  the 
Percy's,  we  only  shared  in  it.  Our  daughter's  wedding,  five 
days  later,  was  our  special  matter  of  interest,  in  which  the 
Steindorf  relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  our  own,  might 
share. 
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Accordingly,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  day  from  the  pre- 
vious wedding,  our  house  was  crowded  with  guests.  It  can 
easily  be  understood  that  the  one  most  interested,  and  who  car- 
ried the  greatest  burden  of  the  event  was  mother;  she  was  a 
royal  good  cook,  everything  for  eating,  decoration  and  com- 
fort was  well  prepared.  Our  close  adjoining  neighbor  and 
friend,  Reynolds,  gave  us  the  use  of  his  long,  double  room  in 
which  to  have  the  wedding  dinner;  but  after  the  wedding  cere- 
mony, conducted  by  Brother  C.  G.  McNIel,  was  over,  which 
deprived  her  of  the  help  and  companionship  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  she  was  really  so  much  wearied  and  confused,  that 
she  was  not  mentally  and  physically  In  shape  to  carry  out  her 
own  plans.  There  was  abundance  of  help,  but  no  cool  direct- 
ing head.  Walter  was  about  the  first  to  see  the  situation  and 
step  Into  the  breach.  Mother  was  to  keep  her  seat,  and  was 
consulted  only  when  necessary.  Walter  quietly  directed  all 
the  details  of  the  big  dinner,  so  that  everything  went  smoothly 
on  schedule  time;  this  was  so  manifest  as  to  be  a  subject  of 
highly  complimentary  remark  by  many  of  those  present,  being 
mother's  eldest  child,  and  his  native  executive  ability  accounted 
for  It. 

Almost  a  year  from  these  matrimonial  events,  on  August 
27,  1897,  I  fell  from  a  bicycle  when  going  to  work,  and  frac- 
tured the  neck  of  the  right  femur.  This  has  already  been 
twice  briefly  referred  to,  as  it  related  to  the  course  of  my  work. 
I  now  refer  to  it  in  relation  to  general  body  conditions,  and 
the  consequences  that  resulted  from  it.  The  weight  of  the 
fall  came  first  on  the  knee,  and  second  on  the  hip;  the  first 
caused  fracture,  and  the  second  impacted  It.  It  was  tech- 
nically an  "impacted  fracture,"  there  was  no  separation  or 
displacement  of  the  bones;  so  though  there  was  evidently  a 
very  great  injury,  there  was  no  proof  of  fracture.  Had  our 
well-trained  young  doctor  known  of  a  previous  case  like  mine, 
he  would  have  assumed  that  the  femur  was  fractured,  as  such 
a  result,  of  such  a  fall,  is  almost  certain  to  occur  with  old 
people.  Then  he  would  have  put  my  hip  in  a  solid  plaster  cast 
for  a  month  or  more,  when  the  fracture  would  be  mended,  and 
I  never  would  have  known  that  my  leg  had  been  broken ;  but 
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he  left  it  alone,  to  await  further  developments.  Though  I 
could  do  nothing  with  my  leg,  except  as  I  moved  it  with  my 
hands,  still  I  regarded  it  as  only  temporarily  paralyzed;  such 
was  the  case  once  on  account  of  sciatica.  Having  gone  through 
a  fairly  active  risky  life  without  serious  mishap,  I  was  not  at 
all  prepared  to  believe  that  my  leg  was  broken.  I  got  out  of 
bed  and  in  again  as  required.  Two  days  after  the  accident,  in 
getting  into  bed,  the  injured  leg  seemed  to  be  hurt  severely.  I 
think  at  that  time  the  bones  separated,  as  I  observed  several 
days  afterward  that  my  leg  seemed  shorter,  and  so  told  the 
doctor.  He  led  me  to  think  that  I  was  unconsciously  pulling 
up  that  hip.  I  was  willing  to  think  of  most  anything  but  a 
broken  leg.  Our  doctor  one  day  told  me  he  would  like  to  have 
a  consultation  on  that  leg.  I  told  him  to  get  the  best  man  he 
could.  He  came  the  next  day  with  a  good  surgeon.  He  gave 
me  a  severely  painful  examination.  The  consultation,  how- 
ever, was  in  another  room.  The  surgeon  came  and  announced 
to  me,  as  he  left,  that  I  would  be  better  in  a  few  weeks,  would 
have  to  go  on  crutches  for  a  while,  and  probably  need  a  cane 
the  rest  of  my  life.  This  was  poor  comfort,  but  they  thought 
it  better  than  letting  me  know  the  nature  of  the  injury.  This, 
however,  I  determined  to  find  out.  I  got  the  crutches,  and 
began  using  them.  I  could  get  along  well  on  the  level;  but 
it  was  dangerous  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  without  help.  I 
could  bend  the  knee  or  twist  the  leg,  but  could  not  put  it  for- 
ward. However,  by  daily  exercise,  I  improved,  so  that  in  less 
than  seven  weeks  I  made  my  first  street  journey  of  seven 
blocks,  to  visit  and  welcome  into  this  busy  world  our  first  dear 
little  grandchild,  Jennie  Louise  Steindorf,  then  just  one  day 
old.  They  say  all  infants  look  alike ;  that  may  seem  true  with 
careless  half-observing  people,  but  not  with  attentive  sym- 
pathetic parents  and  grandparents.  They  can  see  not  only 
variant  features  but  also  probable  mental  characteristics  in  the 
little  infant  face.  Otto  brought  the  baby  to  me.  I  told  him 
there  was  a  nice,  quiet,  intelligent  spirit  behind  that  beauitful 
little  face,  and  I  was  right.  The  next  day  I  made  the  journey 
to  the  drawing  office,  and  began  the  drawings  of  the  new 
telescopic  band  mill  as  previously  noted. 
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An  abundance  of  hard  work  awaited  me,  to  which  I  gave 
myself  most  unreservedly,  with  the  consequence  that  with  the 
lessened  exercise  and  depressing  feeling,  coming  from  being 
an  old  man  on  crutches,  all  three  combined  to  cause  the  return 
of  dyspeptic  trouble  with  increased  virulence.  I  was  not  what 
might  be  regarded  as  being  sick,  because  I  worked  most  all 
the  time,  with  one  or  maybe  two  meals  a  day.  There  was  a 
measure  of  comfort  working  with  an  empty  stomach,  but  gen- 
erally discomfort  with  a  full  one;  but  it  became  much  worse, 
and  at  one  period  I  ate  nothing  for  eleven  days.  I  then  began 
with  a  teaspoonful  of  Philip's  cocoa,  three  times  a  day,  in- 
creasing gradually  day  by  day  till  it  became  a  teacupful.  Then 
slowly  began  solid  food,  which,  with  constant  watchfulness 
against  overeating,  finally  brought  on  a  slowly  improving  con- 
dition. After  more  than  a  year  on  the  crutches,  really  carry- 
ing my  lame  leg  without  using  it,  or  using  it  so  little  that  it 
decreased  in  strength  and  size,  I  determined  that  I  must  ride 
something,  so  as  to  get  off  the  crutches.  A  brief  trial  con- 
vinced me  that  I  could  work  the  pedals  of  a  wheel  all  right,  so 
I  designed  a  tricycle,  had  it  made  for  me,  used  it  three  months, 
sent  the  crutches  to  the  garret,  and  used  a  cane  for  my  walking 
of  short  distances.  The  improving  effect  of  the  use  of  the 
wheel  was  remarkable.  The  lame  leg  grew  in  size  and 
strength,  so  that  I  could  walk  much  better;  and  the  dyspeptic 
condition  also  improved.  I  was  proud  of  my  wheel,  and  took 
good  care  of  it.  With  it  I  passed  the  cripple  stage,  and  be- 
came something  like  a  young  man  again.  Of  course,  in  speed 
I  was  no  match  for  the  young  men  on  bicycles,  but  with  good 
favorable  conditions  I  could  make  average  street  car  time.  I 
rode  winter  and  summer,  in  snow,  rain  or  shine.  With  the 
policemen  who  knew  me,  I  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  side- 
walks, and  could  mount  the  ordinary  curb  when  required  to; 
but  I  had  several  bad  falls  with  it,  three  of  which  were  caused 
by  children  running  in  my  way.  One  fall  dislocated  a  shoulder, 
and  another  kept  me  seven  days  in  bed.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
use  of  that  wheel  helped  greatly  to  restore  to  me  fair  aver- 
age healthy  conditions  for  over  thirteen  years.  As  already 
noted,  it  was  reluctantly  given  up,  on  account  of  spending  my 
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winters  In  Texas,  and  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  streets 
with  motor  vehicles,  along  with  the  decreasing  strength  of  age. 
The  old  wheel  from  disuse  is  now  out  of  condition,  but  it  could 
soon  be  made  ready,  and  be  turned  over  to  anyone  who  might 
need  it;  and  it  could  serve  them  well  as  it  has  served  me. 

LAST  SICKNESS  OF  MRS.  TROUT. 

About  the  time  of  my  accident,  mother  occasionally  had 
troublesome  and  painful  spells  affecting  her  left  arm  and  side. 
They  were  of  a  neuralgic  character,  often  inflammatory,  and 
sometimes  causing  depressing  heart  pain.  She  had  for  a  long 
time  regarded  herself  as  having  more  or  less  heart  weakness, 
but  our  physicians  on  examination  could  find  no  evidence  of  it. 
As  most  all  the  time  her  general  conditions  were  good,  I  at- 
tributed this  largely  to  imagination,  but  the  manifest  inflam- 
matory turns  were  tangible  and  positive,  and  were  not  even 
by  our  doctor  easily  explained.  However,  being  irregular, 
and  sometimes  months  apart,  with  good  conditions  between 
times,  they  were  more  or  less  ignored,  my  frequent  dyspeptic 
trouble  engaging  the  greater  attention.  She  looked  much 
younger  than  I,  her  people  had  a  better  longevity  record  than 
mine,  so  that  we  might  reasonably  expect  her  to  outlive  me 
many  years,  and  when  she  felt  despondent  on  account  of  these 
troubles  I  used  to  tell  her  so.  Those  last  two  years,  1 897  and 
1898,  were  among  the  happier  years  of  our  married  life.  Our 
children  had  all  grown  up,  the  two  eldest  married  and  residing 
near  by,  so  that  we  had  their  frequent  company,  as  well  as 
the  dear  little  granddaughter  that  was  so  interesting  to  all  of 
us.  Besides  this,  lively  young  people  attract  others,  so  that 
our  home  was  often  the  rendezvous  for  interesting  young  com- 
pany, who  with  music,  singing  and  interesting  conversation 
would  have  a  good  time.  Besides  this  a  chance  friendly 
visitor  at  our  Sunday  meetings  was  apt  to  be  Invited  home  with 
us  to  dinner.  Added  to  this  we  had  lengthy  visits  from  her 
brother,  sister  and  nieces.  All  this,  though  very  enjoyable, 
was  often  rather  hard  upon  mother.  Still  she  continued  much 
In  the  usual  way  till  the  winter  of  1898,  when  a  greatly  aggra- 
vated Instance  of  her  trouble  resulted  In  an  extremely  painful 
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condition  in  and  about  the  heart,  which  the  doctor  defined  as 
"angina  pectoris,"  a  very  serious  malady,  coming  without 
warning  or  evidence  of  structural  trouble,  and  with  probable 
fatal  results.  We  did  not  fully  realize  the  seriousness  of  his 
statements,  but  with  my  usual  optimism  I  regarded  that  as  she 
had  in  the  past,  so  she  would  then,  overcome  her  physical  dis- 
abilities, and  in  a  day  or  two  she  recovered,  but  not  to  her 
usual  condition.  A  few  days  after  this  we  were  to  have  our 
family  Christmas  at  Otto  Steindorf's.  This  was  on  account 
of  mother's  uncertain  condition,  and  in  the  interest  of  our  little 
fourteen  month's  grandchild,  who  was  the  recipient  of  so  many 
presents.  Christmas  was  on  Sunday,  but  Monday  was  ob- 
served. Though  the  distance  was  short,  mother  was  brought 
by  a  horse  and  cutter.  Our  dinner  was  about  one  o'clock,  and 
the  celebration  with  Christmas  tree  and  the  unwrapping  of 
the  presents,  many  of  which  were  from  Canada,  took  place  in 
the  evening.  Walter  and  wife  were  present,  also  Uncle  Henry 
(mother's  brother)  and  his  daughter  Sybil.  We  had  a  rarely 
pleasant  time,  as  my  children  can  always  have  when  they  get 
together,  mother  enjoying  it  quite  as  much  as  any  of  us.  It  is 
memorable,  because  it  was  the  last  time  parents  and  children 
were  all  together.  That  night,  when  we  all  left,  we  thought 
it  best  for  mother  to  remain,  and  during  the  night  her  bad 
condition  returned ;  so  the  doctor  was  again  called,  but  could 
do  but  little  to  relieve  her  suffering,  which  continued  more  or 
less  for  several  days.  On  Friday  morning  it  seemed  to  have 
spent  itself.  The  doctor  gave  us  encouragement,  that  she 
would  most  likely  recover;  but  the  severe  conditions  returned 
on  the  Friday  forenoon,  there  being  a  resumption  of  the 
violent  heart  pains,  with  hard  breathing  and  great  general 
stress.  In  the  same  week  I  had  been  in  bed  at  home  from  the 
Monday  night  till  Friday  noon,  having  had  a  couple  of  visits 
by  the  doctor.  At  this  noon  I  was  apprised  of  mother's  change 
for  the  worse,  and  went  to  see  her.  As  I  approached  the  bed, 
she  said,  "I  never  can  live  through  this."  I  smiled  at  her,  ex- 
pressing by  it,  "Oh!  you'll  be  better  soon."  The  return  look 
was  one  of  half  reproach,  as  if  saying,  "You  never  will  under- 
stand me."    I  was  sitting  a  few  feet  at  one  side,  Lucretia  sat 
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nearer  and  facing  her.  After  being  there  about  twenty  min- 
utes, Lu  called  to  me,  "Look !  Look !  father."  I  turned  my 
head,  and  saw  her  make  three  gasps  for  breath,  and  quit.  I 
turned  her  slightly  with  a  gentle  shake,  but  there  was  no  re- 
sumption of  breathing.  It  was  so  hard  to  think  she  was  dead. 
We  sent  for  a  doctor  two  blocks  away  to  examine  and  report, 
he  pronounced  her  dead;  and  a  few  minutes  afterward  our 
family  physician  came  with  another  doctor  for  consultation  on 
her  case.  They  said  it  was  all  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar 
uncertain  character  of  the  disease.  Suddenly  thus  did  mother 
pass  away  from  us,  on  December  30,  1898,  in  her  fifty-seventh 
year.  The  funeral  procession  started  from  the  church,  where 
Brother  F.  N.  Calvin  preached  a  great  sermon  on  immor- 
tality, making  extended  reference  to  her  great  kindliness, 
hearty  hospitality,  self-denying  labors  of  love  and  continued 
work  in  behalf  of  the  church.  She  was  committed  to  her 
earthly  rest  on  the  Lord's  day,  January  1,  1899.  When  re- 
turning from  the  cemetery  in  the  closed  carriage  alone  with 
George,  Nellie  and  Lucretia,  I  said,  "Now  there  are  just  four 
of  us  left.  It  certainly  behooves  us  to  hold  together  in  good 
spirit,  working  to  each  others'  hands,  while  we  may  remain 
together ;  which,  for  me,  may  not  be  long.  But,  long  or  short, 
my  efforts  will  be  for  your  common  good,  and  I  want  it  to  be 
the  same  in  your  relation  to  each  other."  Perhaps  this  advis- 
ing request  was  not  needed. ,  Be  that  as  it  may,  certainly  a 
family  more  devoted  to  each  other,  and  to  their  now  more  aged 
parent,  will  be  very  hard  to  find. 

Mother's  death  was  a  distinctive  epoch  in  our  family  life. 
It  involved  some  direct  changes.  Walter  came  to  the  front 
as  chief  adviser  in  the  council  of  the  children.  They  con- 
cluded, that,  as  mother's  chance  for  life  seemed  so  much  better 
than  mine,  yet  she  was  so  soon  taken,  and  my  health  at  the 
time  being  precarious,  it  was  adjudged  they  ought  to  face  the 
probabilities.  The  girls  must  cease  attending  high  school. 
Nellie  must  be  the  homekeeper  and  Lucretia  take  a  business 
course  in  stenography  and  typewriting.  This,  though  greatly 
contrary  to  my  inclinations,  I  could  not  oppose;  and  it  was 
accordingly  done.     Lucretia  soon  mastered  the  practice  and 
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got  into  service,  but  at  Nellie's  marriage  she  abandoned  that 
line  of  work  and  became  the  homekeeper.  Though  often 
poorly,  I  felt  I  was  at  least  holding  my  own.  A  big  sawmill 
was  burned  in  Eastern  New  York;  and  our  company  had  no 
spare  travellers  to  get  the  new  job,  so  I  was  sent  to  perform 
that,  to  me,  new  duty.  I  enjoyed  the  change  it  offered,  and  the 
proof  of  the  company's  confidence;  but  a  lame  man,  on 
crutches,  always  more  or  less  hungry,  and  every  meal  a 
problem  and  an  experiment,  offered  a  poor  show  for  success. 
I  had  to  face  the  opposition  of  other  firms,  but  we  succeeded 
in  getting  in  the  Corliss  engine  and  boilers.  On  my  return  I 
crossed  the  great  St.  Lawrence  river  and  came  back  by  way 
of  Toronto  and  Detroit,  where  short  visits  were  made. 

In  the  springtime  of  1900  when  the  birds  were  nesting, 
George  got  the  mating  fever  so  seriously  as  to  perpetrate 
matrimony.  His  necessary  accomplice  in  the  job  being  Miss 
Franke  Kinzie,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Kinzie, 
of  Richland  Center,  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  old  families  of  the 
West,  if  the  West  can  really  be  said  to  have  old  families. 
Mr.  Kinzie's  father  built  the  second  log  house  on  the  flat 
prairie  now  known  as  Chicago,  the  Queen  City  of  the  Lakes 
and  the  second  city  in  America.  Myself,  two  daughters  and 
a  visiting  niece.  Miss  Harriet  Beach,  accompanied  George  on 
this  memorable  journey,  to  witness  and  share  in  the  ceremony, 
and  enjoy  the  connected  good  time,  which  was  extended  to 
three  days,  and  was  quite  an  incident  in  that  thriving  country 
town. 

Our  family  was  now  reduced  to  three,  and  a  still  further 
reduction  came,  when  Nellie,  who  had  always  shown  a  decided 
inclination  for  art  study  and  art  appreciation,  left  us  to  take  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  She  made  great 
proficiency  for  two  terms,  but  the  continued  eye  strain  was 
too  great,  and  she  had  to  abandon  the  study  for  a  time.  Mean- 
while, Irvin  W.  Davis,  a  clever  young  foreman  in  the  E.  P. 
Allis  Company's  works,  had  been  trying  to  out-rival  the  art 
love,  but  with  only  moderate  success ;  he  now  pressed  his  tem- 
porary advantage  so  adroitly  as  to  win  for  matrimony  the  first 
consideration,  and  learning  art  for  the  second  place.    Accor- 
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dingly,  they  were  married  January  7,  1902.  Lucretia  and  I 
were  thus  left  alone.  Though  I  had  only  one  child  with  me, 
our  house  was  still  the  home.  By  this  time  I  had  gradually 
made  marked  improvement  in  health.  Less  watchfulness  was 
allowable  and  there  was  more  power  for  work  and  enjoyment. 
Though  drawing  near  to  seventy  years  I  felt  as  If  getting 
younger.  With  the  children  from  under  my  care,  and  on 
their  own  account,  I  began  little  accumulations  of  cash,  so  I 
opened  for  the  first  time  a  bank  account;  and  on  Walter's 
advice  Invested  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  a  Stock  Lumber  Com- 
pany, which,  at  present  and  for  some  years  past,  has  been 
yielding  me  a  neat  little  dividend.  Such  Inventions  as  I  might 
make  Independent  of  our  company  I  determined  to  finance 
them  on  my  own  account.  I  made  drawings  of  new  and  very 
effective  drawing  instruments  and  had  patterns  made;  but  I 
found  that  even  to  start  that  small  line  of  manufacture,  and 
get  trade  in  It,  would  require  more  time,  and  effort,  and  money 
than  was  possibly  at  my  disposal.  Instead  of  this  I  devoted 
more  time,  or  rather  all  my  spare  time  and  energy  to  further 
projecting  and  perfecting  the  power  set  works  that  I  had  pre- 
viously In  some  forms  started  in  connection  with  our  company. 
Very  near  the  beginning  of  1902,  January  7th,  we  had  the 
Davis  marriage,  and  very  near  its  close,  we  had  the  first  Davis 
grandchild,  Dorothy,  December  15,  1902.  As  the  Steindorf 
family  had  removed  to  Wheeling,  little  Dorothy  at  once  as- 
sumed the  place  of  first  interest.  Shortly  after  this  the  Davis 
family  found  It  desirable  to  change  their  residence.  Lucretia 
and  I  were  similarly  disposed.  We  found  a  large  suitable 
vacant  steam  heated  flat  and  made  a  proposition  to  Davis  and 
wife  to  become  joint  occupants  with  us;  which  was  readily 
accepted.  They  said,  "Dad  wants  to  be  near  the  baby,"  and 
they  were  not  far  wrong.  While  my  claim  on  the  grandchil- 
dren is  small  compared  to  the  parents,  my  interest  in  them  Is 
undoubtedly  great.  We  spent  three  pleasant  years  In  this  flat. 
The  second  Davis  grandchild  was  born  there.  She  was  a 
beautiful,  finely-formed,  well-dispositloned  baby.  That  sum- 
mer, 1905,  at  the  opening  of  one  of  our  public  parks,  there 
was  to  be  held  a  great  baby  show.    While  we  all  esteemed  our 
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Margaret  the  finest  little  one  we  ever  knew,  Nellie  was 
anxious  to  see  how  she  would  match  up  with  other  little 
beauties ;  accordingly  she  entered  her  for  the  show  in  the  class 
under  one  year.  At  the  park  she  found  about  three  hundred 
babies.  The  judges  discussed  the  merits  and  demerits  of  each 
child  as  if  their  mothers  were  a  mile  away.  Finally  they  settled 
down  to  the  conclusion  that  Margaret  was  upon  the  whole  the 
most  perfect  baby.  So  the  blue  ribbon  was  tied  on  her  dress, 
and  when  Nellie  got  her  silver  tea  set,  she  triumphantly 
wheeled  her  prize  baby  home. 

While  Margaret,  now  over  eleven  years,  is  no  striking 
beauty,  yet  for  physical  and  mental  goodness  she  still  holds 
her  place. 

A  SIGNIFICANT  BIRTHDAY. 

While  in  this  flat  my  seventieth  milestone  on  life's  journey 
was  attained.  Our  family  is  in  the  habit  of  remembering  the 
birthdays,  and  as  the  seventieth  is  always  a  notable  one,  I 
regarded  it  quite  probable  that  there  might  be  some  extra 
attention  to  this  particular  day,  but  was  not  ready  for  the  sur- 
prises that  came  to  me  from  morning  till  night.  At  the  break- 
fast table  on  my  plate  lay  a  jeweler's  box.  On  opening  it  there 
was  displayed  a  handsome  gold  watch,  from  the  boys,  the  sons 
and  sons-in-law.  This  was  thoughtfully  chosen,  as  my  good 
3S-year-old  silver  watch  was  often  uncertain.  That  was  a  big 
beginning  for  the  day.  At  noon,  among  other  kind  remem- 
brance letters,  was  a  specially  good  one  from  my  old,  much- 
prized  friend,  C.  C.  Smith;  and  after  dinner  upon  leaving 
for  the  shop,  a  messenger  boy  brought  in  a  long  box  for  me, 
which  being  opened  showed  a  great  bouquet  of  magnificent 
Calla  lilies.  Think  of  Calla  lilies  in  February.  "See  here!" 
I  said,  "I  won't  work  this  afternoon."  "What!"  says  Lu, 
"ain't  you  going  to  work,  father?"  "No!  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  go  to  work  after  getting  those  flowers  and  gifts  and 
letters.  I'll  go  to  my  room  and  answer  Brother  Smith's  letter 
and  work  on  my  own  drawings."  It  struck  me  as  a  trifle 
strange  that  she  should  seem  anxious  about  my  going  to  work. 
I  went  to  my  room,  and  was  there  till  near  evening;  when  Lu 
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came  in  saying,  "Father,  you  remember  Mrs.  Perrigo  invited 
you  to  tea  with  her  on  your  birthday,  so  you  better  go  early." 
"All  right,"  said  I,  and  started,  and  arrived  back  home  before 
nine  o'clock.  I  found  our  large  double  room  full  of  friends, 
old  and  young.  I  thought  first  our  church  Young  People's 
society  were  having  a  meeting  of  which  I  had  not  been  ap- 
prised. But  the  presence  of  old  friends  not  connected  with 
the  church,  showed  me  it  was  no  Endeavor  meeting;  and 
while  trying  to  decipher  it,  the  crowd,  enjoying  my  evident 
perplexity,  moved  to  the  sides  of  the  room,  leaving  Brother 
J.  O.  Klapp  and  myself  prominent.  He  then  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  paper  and  began  reading  a  formal  but  very  estimable 
address,  beginning  something  like  this:  "On  the  momentous 
occasion  of  your  seventieth  birthday  we,  your  friends,"  etc., 
and  finishing  with  "We  herewith,  as  a  token  of  our  high 
esteem,  present  you  with  this  cane,  which  we  hope  may  serve 
you  as  memento  of  our  friendship,  and  a  support  in  your  de- 
clining years,"  etc.  etc.  At  this  time  distance  of  twelve  years, 
it  now  seems  rather  funny  and  almost  farcical,  but  though  in 
stereotyped,  cane-presenting  form,  it  was  thoroughly  genuine* 
I  had  suddenly  to  gather  my  wits  to  make  a  half  suitable 
reply,  which,  however,  seemed  to  be  well  received.  In  my 
wheel  riding  the  cane  was  broken  and  other  canes  met  the 
same  fate;  the  declining  years  were  slow  in  their  march;  in 
fact  for  a  time  were  inclining.  Yet  there  was  nothing  farcical. 
The  cane  was  not  the  only  present.  There  was  a  multitude  of 
individual  presents.  Some  that  were  well  chosen,  and  are 
now  valuable  mementos.  After  a  period  of  interesting  gen- 
eral conversation,  some  entertainment  and  the  service  of  re- 
freshments, the  friends  dispersed,  leaving  a  joyous  imprint  on 
memory's  tablet  that  will  not  be  effaced,  while  mentality  re- 
mains with  us. 

TROUT  POWER  SET  WORKS. 

The  residence  period  in  this  flat  was  a  time  of  continuous 
and  hard  but  pleasant  work.  The  time  when  I  worked  out 
the  power  set  works  into  their  final  successful  form.  My 
working  hours  were  from  seven  thirty  to  ten  in  the  evening, 
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but  often  much  later.     While  I  always  slept  well,  the  Set 
Works  problems  were  never  far  removed.    I  invariably  awoke 
at  five  o'clock ;  from  that  hour  to  six,  I  could  do  the  best  think- 
ing in  the  twenty-four.    Then  I  would  arise  and  embody  the 
results  of  the  hour's  mental  study,  either  in  sketch,  drawing  or 
description  so  as  to  have  it  ready  for  the  evening's  further 
consideration,  and  final  embodiment  in  the  drawing.     When 
my  drawings  were  finally  completed  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
shop,  I  brought  them  down  and  got  Mr.  Hinkley's  attention. 
He  gave  them  a  cursory  examination,  but  was  not  disposed  to 
do  anything  regarding  them.     He  knew  I  was  working  inde- 
pendently of  him  and  the  company,   and  since  there  was 
neither  credit  nor  profit  for  him  in  the  matter,  he  was  quite 
indifferent  to  the  merits  of  the  machine,  or  its  advantages  to 
the  company.     Unpleasant  as  it  might  be,  I  saw  plainly  that 
to  get  ahead  with  it  I  must  go  back  of  Mr.  Hinkley,  to  the 
chief  superintendent.    After  patient  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  obtained  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  who 
said,  "I  can't  claim  to  be  a  good  judge  on  this  matter,  but,  I 
must  say,  the  thing  looks  good  to  me,  and  I  will  see  about  it." 
Accordingly,  a  few  weeks  after,  an  expert  on  judging  the 
probable  costs  and  merits  of  new  proposals,  came  to  me,  to 
examine  the  drawings  and  to  compare  them  with  what  was 
then  being  manufactured  for  the  same  purpose.     His  report 
was,  that  the  Trout  set  works  were  well  designed,  and  would 
do  excellent  work,  and  the  cost  would  probably  not  exceed  the 
half  of  the  one  we  had  .been  manufacturing.    The  result  was, 
that  Mr.  Hinkley  was  instructed  to  place  the  construction 
orders  for  my  machine  into  the  shop.     Large  bodies  are  said 
to  move  slowly;  a  big  firm,  where  red  tape  must  necessarily 
prevail,  is  a  poor  place  to  get  new  work  quickly  done,  and 
when  the  one  on  which  it  mainly  depends  is  unwilling,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  very  much  slower  it  might  be.     In  the  course 
of  regular  procedure,  the  clerks  had  their  work  done,  and 
turned  the  orders  back  to  Mr.  Hinkley  for  his  final  signature ; 
which  was  duly  appended,  and  then  the  papers  were  placed 
by  him  in  one  of  his  drawers,  with  the  quiet  statement  that  they 
would  stay  there  till  he  was  ready  to  send  them  out.    This  I 
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did  not  fully  learn  till  a  long  time  afterwards.  A  week  or  two 
after  this,  I  inquired  of  the  pattern  shop  foreman  if  he  had 
received  an  order  for  the  new  patterns  for  the  Trout  power 
set  works.  "No,"  he  replied,  "I  have  the  drawings,  but  no 
orders.  I  can't  make  them  without  an  order."  "Well,"  I 
said,  "the  order  must  surely  come  soon."  A  month  or  two 
passed  by  with  frequent  inquiries,  but  no  results.  I  finally 
went  through  all  the  small  shop  offices,  making  a  search  for 
them.  Then  through  Miller's  distributing  office,  and  up  again 
to  the  order  clerks.  One  of  them  quietly  told  me  to  look  in  a 
certain  drawer  of  Hinkley's  and  I  would  get  them.  I  felt  that 
I  would  almost  need  a  search  warrant  to  go  to  Hinkley's 
drawers.  I  went  back  to  Mr.  Miller  and  got  him  with  me, 
and  together  we  put  the  case  to  Mr.  Hinkley — that  as  these 
orders  were  nowhere  else,  they  still  must  be  with  him.  He 
asserted  they  were  not,  and  began  pulling  out  drawers  and 
looking.  I  pulled  out  the  right  drawer  and  of  course  found 
them.  He  expressed  surprise.  Miller  carried  them  back  with 
him,  and  they  were  soon  at  their  destinations  in  the  various 
shops. 

But  there  was  yet  a  standing  hindrance  to  meet.  Contract 
orders  must  always  have  precedence  over  new  work,  and  at 
that  time  business  was  good,  and  contracts  crowded  the  shops. 
Nothing  could  be  done  on  the  set  works  till  the  patterns  were 
made,  and  pattern  making  required  considerable  time.  It  was 
months  before  they  got  started,  and  more  months  before  com- 
pletion. 

The  same  hindrances  were  likely  at  every  stage  of  the  work. 
I  tried  to  get  a  hurry  up  or  rush  order,  but  Mr.  Hinkley  would 
not  grant  it.  At  this  juncture,  my  son  Walter,  who  then  had 
charge  of  the  drafting  room,  said  to  me,  "Father,  you  are  not 
taking  the  best  course,  you  can  never  get  ahead,  fighting  Hink- 
ley. If  you  would  take  him  in  with  you,  and  give  him  a  share 
in  what  you  may  get,  there  would  be  some  prospect,  and  all 
will  go  smooth."  I  replied  that  I  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  him.  Win  or  lose,  I  would  fight  clear  through.  "Well, 
well!"  said  he,  "it's  your  job,  not  mine."  "Yes,"  I  replied, 
"it  will  be  mine  to  the  end."    When  teaching  drawing  in  the 
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Mechanics  Institute  classes  in  Peterboro,  Canada,  about  1880, 
I  had  a  very  promising  pupil,  a  young  millwright  apprentice, 
Wallace  Ludgate,  the  son  of  one  of  Canada's  old  lumbermen. 
He  afterwards  made  his  home  in  one  of  the  rising  lumber 
towns  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  corresponded  with  me  in  the 
way  of  getting  helpful  information,  that  would  advance  him 
in  his  trade.  He  succeeded  so  well  as  to  occasionally  have 
charge  of  big  mill  contracts.  I  kept  him  apprised  of  my 
efforts  in  the  set  works  line,  and  he  kept  me  informed  of  the 
more  or  less  futile  efforts  of  other  firms.  When  my  final 
drawings  were  made,  I  sent  him  both  general  and  detail  prints, 
so  that  he  could  understand  every  part.  He  determined  at  the 
first  opportunity,  he  would  get  the  set  works  introduced.  In 
1904  he  was  employed  to  build  a  good  large  mill  at  Arrow 
Lake,  British  Columbia.  Largely  through  his  influence,  the 
firm  gave  the  contract  to  our  company,  which  had  then  amal- 
gamated with  others  and  become  the  Allis-Chalmers  Com- 
pany. The  sawmill  carriage  specifications  of  this  proposed 
contract  called  for  the  Trout  power  set  works.  Regarding 
this,  Mr.  Hinkley  wrote  the  mill  firm  that  he  supposed  Mr. 
Ludgate  and  Mr.  Trout  understood  each  other  in  this  matter; 
but  he  felt  obliged  to  inform  them,  that  while  his  company 
would  make  the  set  works  it  could  not  guarantee  their  suc- 
cessful working.  Mr.  Hinkley  told  me  this.  I  said,  "This 
firm  guarantees  the  entire  contract  except  this  set  works  1 
Well !  Well !  that  is  surely  the  end  of  my  chance  at  least  as  far 
as  this  firm  is  concerned."  But  to  my  great  surprise  about 
three  weeks  later  came  a  letter  stating  "that  if  the  set  works 
are  carefully  constructed  according  to  Mr.  Trout's  drawings, 
and  under  his  directions,  that  we  will  accept  the  responsibility 
of  their  working."  That  was  a  tall  feather  in  my  cap.  It  was 
an  expression  of  confidence  that  was  certainly  gratifying.  The 
set  works  was  no  longer  begging  for  construction.  Now  it 
had  to  be  made  in  a  short  time ;  which  was  not  fortunate,  as 
new  work  should  not  be  hurriedly  made.  In  due  time,  how- 
ever, the  set  works  were  completed  and  tested  in  the  shop,  as 
fully  as  our  shop  conditions  would  allow.  The  result  being 
altogether  satisfactory.    Several  months  afterwards  when  the 
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mill  first  started,  Mr.  Ludgate,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself,  for 
a  brief  time  handled  the  set  works,  till  he  felt  sure  the  machine 
was  all  right.  He  then  placed  a  regular  setter,  a  Swede,  on 
the  job,  explaining  to  him  the  machine  and  showing  its  work- 
ing. At  the  end  of  the  day  he  inquired  of  the  Swede  how  he 
liked  the  new  machine.  He  replied,  "Dem  de  best  d  -  m  set 
works  on  de  whole  coast."  The  rest  of  Mr.  Ludgate's  report 
to  me  could  scarcely  be  more  satisfactory. 

As  previously  stated  the  use  of  power  set  works  began  with 
the  massive  logs  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  besides,  as  already 
stated,  the  use  was  extended  to  the  lighter  logs  of  the  eastern 
section  of  North  America,  in  which  steam  set  works  were  the 
first  used.  When  inventing  and  designing  my  rope  driven  set 
works,  I  had  the  needs  of  both  sections  in  contemplation.  The 
different  light  character  of  the  eastern  log  carriages,  called  for 
a  different  style  of  machine,  which  I  had  already  designed,  and 
now  as  the  Pacific  style  had  proved  successful,  I  was  ready  and 
demanded  the  construction  of  the  lighter  eastern  style.  I 
readily  obtained  the  construction  orders,  but  was  for  a  long 
time  hindered  by  the  pressure  of  contract  work.  After  nearly 
a  year,  a  machine  was  made  and  put  on  a  testing  frame  with 
an  electric  motor,  and  the  necessary  rope  and  rope  sheaves. 
The  carriage  frame  was  loaded  to  make  a  weight  corre- 
sponding to  the  heaviest  log.  The  trial  manifested  one  defect, 
which,  being  soon  remedied,  the  machine  seemed  to  be  perfect. 
But  there  was  no  Wallace  Ludgate  this  side  of  the  Rockies  to 
give  us  the  first  order.  Mr.  Hinkley  was  only  partly  rid  of 
his  old  indifference;  but  early  in  1905  a  southern  mill  super- 
intendent called  that  was  likely  to  leave  us  a  good  machinery 
order.  Mr.  Hinkley  was  steering  him  through  the  shops 
showing  him  sawmill  machinery  finished  and  in  course  of  con- 
struction. I  managed  to  meet  them  at  the  right  time  to  head 
him  toward  the  new  set  works.  When  arriving  there  I  turned 
on  the  power  and  showed  its  working.  Mr.  Hinkley  giving 
him  explanations  and  favorable  comments.  The  man  was 
surprised  and  dumbfounded  and  in  the  end  captured  by  it, 
ordering  it  to  go  on  his  carriage. 
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By  this  time,  we  had  several  orders  from  the  Pacific  for  the 
larger  size,  and  there  were  soon  follow-up  orders  for  the 
smaller.  Also  from  the  continuous  service,  weaknesses  and 
faulty  construction  began  to  show.  The  quick  start  and  stop 
of  the  machine  was  severe  on  itself.  I  had  to  make  two  long 
repair  trips,  one  to  Alabama  and  one  to  West  Virginia ;  and 
as  perfect  satisfaction  was  guaranteed,  in  two  instances  our 
rope  driven  set  works  had  to  be  replaced  by  steam  set  works. 
There  was  a  period  of  reconstruction  with  better  adaptation 
to  the  strenuous  demands.  This  was  costly  to  our  company, 
but  no  royalties  were  paid  me.  I  had  not  obtained  full  patents, 
and  could  exact  nothing.  I  tried  hard  to  get  an  agreement, 
but  our  worshipful  president,  Werner,  of  the  new  Allis- 
Chalmers  Company,  was  too  sacred  to  be  seen.  During  his 
two  years'  term  of  office,  I  never  saw  him.  He  would  come 
and  go  in  a  closed  carriage,  and  keep  the  seclusion  of  his  office 
with  a  guard  in  the  ante-room,  who  would  admit  none  without 
leave.  I  could  not  get  my  letters  answered.  It  was  a  most 
discouraging  time  for  me  and  a  great  change  from  the  E.  P. 
Allis  regime.  Many  of  the  old  employees  left  the  service  of 
the  new  company.  I  hung  to  it;  so  did  Hinkley,  though  he 
was  often  under  pressure  to  resign.  A  common  fellow  feeling 
had  grown  up  between  us,  that  continued.  When  Mr.  White- 
side was  given  the  presidency,  prospects  were  better.  And 
when  I  received  my  final  patent,  granted  August  29,  1905,  I 
immediately  notified  the  company,  that  from  and  after  that 
date,  I  must  be  paid  a  ten  per  cent  royalty,  on  the  sales  of  all 
Trout  power  set  works.  This  brought  attention.  Mr.  Babb, 
the  general  attorney  for  the  company,  inquired  of  Mr.  Hink- 
ley, if  the  parts  of  the  Trout  power  set  works  covered  by  Mr. 
Trout's  patent  were  necessary  to  its  proper  construction.  Mr. 
Hinkley  replied  that  they  were  necessary.  Evidently  then  an 
arrangement  must  be  made  with  me.  Shortly  after  this,  Mr. 
Hinkley  asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  president's  office.  I 
found  there  a  number  of  the  superintendents  and  leading  men. 
Mr.  Whiteside  began  by  saying  that  heretofore  this  company 
had  been  neglectful  in  the  matter  of  patents.  First,  in  not 
making  applications  on  good  inventions,  and  again,  in  neglect 
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of  the  inventor.  Hereafter,  it  would  be  the  policy  of  this  com- 
pany to  help  the  inventor  by  obtaining  his  patents  for  him,  and 
in  other  ways  giving  him  encouragement  and  consideration. 
Though  his  patronizing  style  was  a  great  advance  on  the  pre- 
vious course,  yet  I,  for  one,  did  not  approve  of  it.  I  politely 
told  him  that  I  expected  to  look  after  my  own  patents,  without 
any  favors,  only  a  straight  deal.  There  was  more  general 
talk  on  the  subject,  and  when  Mr.  Hinkley  and  I  were  leaving, 
he  said  to  me,  "We  will  give  you  extra  wages  if  that  will  suit 
you?"  I  replied,  "I  don't  want  higher  wages.  I  only  want 
fair  royalties  on  the  use  of  my  patents." 

Not  long  after  this  I  was  called  to  Mr.  Babb's  office,  to 
confer  with  him  and  Mr.  DeWein,  the  patent  attorney,  re- 
garding the  set  works.  They  wanted  my  terms  for  trans- 
ference of  the  patent  to  the  company.  I  replied,  "Ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  an  outright  sale."  They  regarded  that  as 
extravagant.  I  assured  them  it  was  quite  moderate,  but  they 
would  not  entertain  it.  Then  I  said,  "Give  me  a  royalty  of 
ten  per  cent."  But  they  regarded  that  too  high,  and  offered 
me  five  per  cent;  after  some  discussion  we  compromised  on 
seven  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  selling  price  of  each  set 
works.  Reports  of  sales  to  be  made  semi-annually,  on  the 
first  of  January  and  the  first  of  July,  when  payment  would 
also  be  made,  and  for  the  remaining  four  months  of  the  then 
current  year,  as  no  account  had  been  opened,  I  was  to  receive 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  when  the  agreement  would  be 
signed,  which  was  done  December  30,  1905.  At  this  time 
also,  an  agreement  was  made  that  in  consideration  of  my  as- 
signing to  the  company  all  inventions  made  while  in  its  further 
service,  I  should  receive  as  wages  one  dollar  per  hour.  I 
accepted  this,  because  I  considered,  that  at  seventy-two  years 
a  less  strenuous  life  than  formerly,  would  be  altogether  de- 
sirable, considering  that  "A  bird  in  the  hand  is  better  than 
two  in  the  bush." 

Under  this  arrangement  I  continued  with  the  company 
about  one  year  and  ten  months.  I  was  nearly  all  the  time 
employed  on  new  work.    About  fifteen  patents  were  granted 
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to  the  company  over  my  signature,  some  of  them  quite  val- 
uable. 

Besides  this  agreement,  by  which  the  company  took  over  the 
different  patents  relating  to  power  set  works,  and  were  paying 
me  royalties  thereon,  I  also  gave  the  company  an  option  of 
one  year  in  which  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  three  other 
patents,  relating  to  sawmill  carriages  to  be  made  and  sold  on 
the  same  terms  as  the  set  works.  The  company  failed  to  use 
the  option,  ,and  those  improvements  are  still  not  made,  the 
principal  reason  for  this,  being  that  sawmill  machinery  is  now 
In  a  fairly  well  perfected  state,  and  manufacturers  are  slow 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  new  construction,  and  the  risks  of  suc- 
cessful introduction  of  new  machines. 

PACIFIC  COAST  JOURNEY 

The  working  period  under  this  agreement  was  the  time 
of  my  greatest  financial  prosperity.  With  extra  wages  and 
rapidly  Increasing  royalties,  cash  was  easy;  and  since  my  whole 
life  had  been  a  pretty  steady  grind,  I  determined  to  have  more 
leisure,  and  good  pleasure  during  Its  brief  remainder.  Ac- 
cordingly early  in  August,  1906,  Lucretia  and  I  started  on 
a  three-months'  western  journey;  going  north  to  Minneapolis 
through  the  wheat  fields  of  Minnesota  and  Manitoba  to 
Winnipeg.  Thence  west  over  the  Canadian  Pacific,  making 
short  stays  in  the  mountains,  to  Vancouver.  Then  a  delight- 
ful steamer  voyage  to  Victoria,  and  among  the  Islands  to 
Seattle.  Then  to  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  where  we  had 
two  families  of  cousins.  This  was  the  year  of  the  great  earth- 
quake and  fire,  so  that  we  saw  the  great  city  In  nearly  Its 
worst  condition.  From  there  we  made  a  side  trip  for  an  eight- 
days'  visit  to  my  dear  old  friend,  John  Mulr.  Thence  to 
Los  Angeles  and  suburban  towns,  making  a  visit  In  Pasa- 
dena, where  a  brother-in-law,  George  Knowles,  and  part 
of  his  family  resided.  At  all  the  places  mentioned,  from 
Minneapolis  to  Pasadena,  we  visited  friends.  The  short 
ocean  voyage  to  Catalina  islands  and  back,  with  the  natural 
wonder  of  that  Interesting  place,  made  the  most  Interesting 
sight-seeing  day  of  our  long  journey.    Leaving  Los  Angeles, 
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on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  we  had  the  change  of  the 
long,  hot,  dreary  direct  journey  across  the  continent.  Its 
strange,  parched  vegetation  was  the  great  interest.  Our  train 
made  a  brief  restful  stay  at  El  Paso,  where  we  took  a  walk 
over  the  Rio  Grande  bridge  to  see  the  Mexicans  in  their  home 
country.  Another  good  stay  in  San  Antonio,  enabled  Lucretia, 
with  other  ladies,  to  visit  places  of  interest.  At  Houston  we 
took  a  one  hundred  and  thirty-mile  side  trip  to  Lufkin,  Texas, 
where  my  son  Walter  conducts  a  foundry  and  machine  shop 
business.  We  spent  eight  days  there  with  him  and  family,  and 
other  friends.  Then  southeast  again  to  New  Orleans  for  a 
pleasant  stay  of  three  days  in  that  French-American  city. 
From  there  we  had  a  through  train  direct  to  Chicago.  Then 
two  hours  landed  us  in  our  own  Milwaukee  home,  after 
an  absence  of  over  two  months,  and  a  traveled  distance 
of  almost  seven  thousand  miles.  The  longest  continued 
railroad  journey  being  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  was 
seventy-seven  hours,  from  Los  Angeles  to  Lufkin.  From 
entering  the  Rockies  in  Canada  till  we  were  half  through 
Texas  great  mountains  were  always  in  view.  Although  it 
was  a  highly  interesting  and  is  now  a  pleasantly  remembered 
journey,  I  have  not  the  space  to  describe  the  details.  Visiting 
relatives  and  friends  was  my  main  object.  Sight-seeing  was 
Lucretia's  leading  purpose.  We  were  both  well  satisfied  with 
our  very  enjoyable  journey. 

A  great  many  people  regard  traveling  as  about  the  most 
enjoyable  way  of  spending  money.  It  is  a  great  disturber  of 
habits  and  is  sometimes  tiresome;  we  want  to  get  to  the  end 
of  our  journey.  But  I  seldom  get  wearied  by  it.  On  the 
whole,  I  rather  like  it.  But  there  are  other  ways  of  spend- 
ing money,  that  I  like  better.  I  like  to  help  my  children 
through  hard  places  and  trying  times;  and  provide  for  them 
and  my  grandchildren,  the  means  to  enjoy  lifelong  pleasures, 
and  the  greater  pleasures  that  reach  beyond  the  common  life. 
My  appreciation  of  these  things  is  expressed  in  a  poem  that 
has  a  place  in  my  memory.  The  first  of  the  stanzas  runs  like 
this : 
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I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true, 

For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me. 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too. 

For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance. 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance, 
And  the  good  that  I  can  do. 

Consequently,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  Christian  Church 
prosper;  with  all  its  directly  connected,  and  remoter  allied 
interests ;  such  as  the  various  missionary  causes,  philanthropic 
societies,  Bible  school,  and  other  good  educational  work. 
Also  temperance  work,  through  real  party  Prohibition  organi- 
zations, fighting  against  the  monster  "wrong  that  needs  re- 
sistance," social  and  civic  betterment,  etc.  All  these  need 
money;  and  being  unable  to  work  as  heartily  in  these  causes 
as  I  would  like,  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  see  my  money  work. 
My  small  investments  in  these  various  lines  being  carefully 
made,  I  have  not  the  least  worry  in  regard  to  them.  I  see 
the  work  my  dollars  are  doing,  and  lose  no  sleep  about  the 
proceeds.  For  a  number  of  years  I  kept  a  nice  little  nest  egg 
in  the  form  of  a  savings  account,  which  is  all  very  good;  but 
when  I  saw  the  greater  needs  of  money  outside  of  the  bank 
than  in,  the  money  came  out,  and  went  into  good  service.  It 
is  probable  I  shall  have  little,  or,  may  be,  no  legacy.  These 
statements  may  look  like  self-adulation.  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  know  me. 

LUCRETIA'S  MARRIAGE 

One  Lord's  day  in  1904,  at  the  morning  meeting  of  our 
church,  a  rather  slight,  boyish-looking  young  man  came  for- 
ward at  the  usual  invitation  for  converts  or  new  members, 
and  presented  a  letter  from  the  Metropolitan  church  in  Chi- 
cago, and  was  duly  received  into  membership.  Of  course,  we 
scan  the  faces  and  general  bearing  of  our  new  members,  and 
right  or  wrong,  we  form  our  judgment.  So  I  thought  and 
afterwards  remarked,  that  there  is  more  in  that  modest  boyish 
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young  fellow  than  we  might  be  led  to  think.  Nearly  a  year 
after  this  one  Sunday  eve  he  asked  the  privilege  of  conducting 
Lucretia  home;  which  was  granted.  She  being  tall  and  he 
barely  her  equal  In  stature,  she  was  Inclined  to  look  down  on 
him.  But  with  further  acquaintance  she  found  as  Brother 
J.  O.  Shelburne  had  said,  that  the  only  thing  small  about  him 
was  his  size.  Of  course,  then  he  grew  up  in  her  estima- 
tion. A  courtship  began,  and  ran  for  several  years  in  rather 
checkered  fashion.  In  accordance  with  the  old  saying,  that  "the 
course  of  true  love  never  runs  smooth."  However,  It  cul- 
minated all  right  on  September  21,  1909.  This  wedding  had 
some  advantages  over  the  four  previous  ones  in  that  we  had 
our  own  good  combined  home,  or  rather  the  home  of  the 
Irvin  W.  Davis  family,  in  which  Lucretia  and  I  shared.  We 
had  good  rooms  and  accommodation  for  our  distant  guests, 
nine  grandchildren,  having  to  be  figured  In  this  calculation. 
The  Stelndorf  family  forming  five  guests  from  West  Virginia. 
Walter's  five  from  Lufkin,  Texas,  and  George  and  his  wife 
from  Lexington,  Ohio.  Also  three  cousins  on  mother's  side 
of  our  house,  from  Wisconsin  and  Chicago.  Like  Nellie's 
wedding,  this  was  held  in  the  church;  with  the  usual  bride  and 
groom  processions  converging  In  the  central  space  In  front  of 
pulpit,  to  the  wedding  march  of  Lohengrin,  with  some  of  the 
little  grandchildren  as  flower  girls;  the  usual  bridesmaids  and 
groomsmen;  and  the  "give  away"  by  myself.  All  this,  with 
the  main  marriage  ceremony  reverently  performed  and  wit- 
nessed by  a  crowded  congregation  of  Interested  people,  con- 
stituted a  social  event  of  great  Importance ;  and  an  era  In  the 
family  life,  that  should  be,  and  Is,  long,  lovingly  and  respect- 
fully remembered.  Lucretla's  marriage  was  followed  by  an 
enjoyable  reception  of  the  wedded  pair  In  the  church  parlors, 
along  with  the  service  of  refreshments,  the  big  old  fashioned 
punch  bowl  was  in  use,  but  no  alcoholic  punch.  No  stimula- 
tion was  needed  for  the  exhilaration  of  that  happy  crowd.  It 
would  be  like  turning  hell  Into  heavenly  places. 

As  this  last  family  marriage  event  had  brought  us  all 
together,  and  we  might  not  soon  be  together  again,  it  was 
thought  best  to  have  a  large  family  group  photograph  taken ; 
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which  would  be  valuable  in  itself,  and  a  worthy  memento  of 
this  important  family  event.  This  was  done,  and  the  group 
picture  immediately  follows. 

In  the  picture,  directly  behind  the  author,  is  the  newly 
wedded  pair,  Peter  M.  Norgaard  and  Lucretia  G.  Trout. 
Next  on  the  right  is  Irvin  W.  Davis,  his  wife,  Nellie  A.,  and 
two  daughters  and  one  son.  On  the  extreme  right  is  Otto  W. 
Steindorf  with  his  oldest  daughter  on  his  left,  his  wife,  Jennie 
M.,  and  one  daughter  and  one  son  in  front.  On  my  left 
stands  my  son,  George  H.,  with  his  wife,  Franke  Kinzie  Trout, 
in  front,  on  the  extreme  left,  stands  my  oldest  son,  Walter  C, 
with  his  wife,  Ellen  E.  Percy  Trout,  and  three  boys  in  front; 
in  all  twenty  persons. 

WALTER  CHARLES  TROUT 

In  following  down  this  history  from  my  great-grandfather, 
through  the  line  of  the  oldest  sons,  I  come  to  my  children 
who  are  of  the  fifth  generation.  Already  they  have  been  ex- 
tensively referred  to  in  my  own  family  story;  yet  as  they  are 
now  men  and  women,  on  their  own  account  in  the  active  duties 
of  life,  it  would  seem  proper  that  there  should  be  some  further 
brief  notes  in  regard  to  each  one.  Dominant  character  traits 
in  children  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  easy  to  determine. 
In  the  mental  make-up  of  my  oldest  son,  Walter  C.  Trout, 
there  was  an  early  manifestation  of  an  uncommon  degree  of 
enthusiasm  in  whatever  he  might  be  engaged  in.  It  was  shown 
in  his  childish  play;  and  in  his  boyish  enjoyments  and  volun- 
tary work,  there  was  such  an  intensity  of  effort,  and  obvious 
disregard  of  other  matters,  as  to  make  some  steady-going 
people  think  the  boy  was  beside  himself.  An  old  friend  once 
amused  me  immensely,  by  suggesting  that  I  ought  to  have  him 
examined,  as  to  his  mental  soundness.  Now  at  forty-one,  this 
quality  of  mind  has  been  well  harnessed  and  disciplined  as 
not  to  be  so  noticeable ;  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  Adverse 
health  conditions  interrupted  the  school  period  so  much,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  working  period  he  was  behind  in  edu- 
cation. This,  however,  was  in  good  part  made  up  by  self- 
study  and  watchfulness.    Though  never  being  apprenticed, 
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he  acquired  an  excellent,  practical  knowledge  of  machine  shop 
work,  and  was  a  good  draughtsman  at  twenty.  I  then  obtained 
for  him  a  place  In  the  draughting  room  of  the  saw  mill  depart- 
ment of  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  where  he  had  my  help 
and  direction  for  more  than  two  years.  He  was  married 
about  this  time  as  previously  told.  His  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  he  soon  began  to  relieve  me  of  much  responsibility;  and 
when  my  leg  was  broken  he  had  complete  charge  of  the  room, 
and  when  I  returned  I  allowed  him  to  retain  it,  and  I  received 
orders  from  him.  It  was  characteristic  of  him  that  when  he 
got  near  to  his  best  In  any  line  of  work,  he  began  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  It  and  looked  for  something  higher.  So  when 
he  came  to  feel  easy  in  the  management  of  the  draughting 
room,  he  determined  to  prepare  for  the  work  of  a  commercial 
traveler,  designing  and  making  mill  plans  and  specifications, 
negotiating  large  contracts,  sometimes  with  millionaires.  This 
big  work  appealed  to  him,  not  alone  for  its  public,  masterful 
character,  but  also  for  Its  big  pay,  which  with  the  E.  P.  AlHs 
people  and  many  others  is  the  main  basis  of  respect.  He  was 
getting  ready  for  the  chance,  and  If  it  did  not  come  he  would 
make  one,  but  the  chance  soon  came.  The  best  traveler  in  the 
department,  Ed.  Fitzgerald,  resigned;  Walter  applied,  and 
stepped  into  his  place.  When  up  at  Minneapolis,  to  take  his 
first  contract,  a  resident  business  employee  of  the  company 
was  requested  to  "keep  an  eye  on  the  boy,  as  he  was  only  a 
beginner."  After  Walter  had  the  contract  In  hand,  the  man 
wrote  back,  "The  boy  needs  no  supervision,  he  can  take  care 
of  himself."  Walter  continued  in  this  line  of  work  about 
six  years,  taking  the  largest  and  best  line  of  saw  mill  con- 
tracts ever  received  by  the  company. 

The  next  promotion  Walter  aspired  to  was  the  superln- 
tendency  of  the  saw  mill  department.  Mr.  Hinkley  used  this 
expectation  to  keep  him  patient  when  he  would  be  making 
his  kicks  for  higher  salary,  telling  him  he  was  the  only  one 
to  take  his  place  when  he  would  retire,  which  must  be  soon. 
For  a  time  Walter  waited,  though  keeping  on  in  his  field  of 
work,  which  was  principally  In  the  South;  and  in  order  to 
have  his  wife  and  family  more  convenient  to  him,  he  made 
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his  residence  in  Shreveport,  Louisiana.  As  Mr.  Hinkley 
seemed  to  have  no  inclination  either  to  resign  or  die,  he  deter- 
mined in  the  course  of  his  travels  to  keep  an  open  eye  for 
business  chances.  The  South  being  known  as  the  land  of 
opportunity,  he  soon  found  what  seemed  likely  to  suit  him. 
The  small  Town  of  Lufkin,  a  railroad  center  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  timber  belt  of  east  Texas,  had  in  it  a  small  foundry 
and  machine  shop,  owned  and  financed  by  the  saw  mill  pro- 
prietors of  the  neighborhood,  for  the  main  purpose  of  getting 
repairs  on  their  mills  promptly  done.  The  management  of 
this  was  unsatisfactory  to  the  owners,  and  they  gave  Walter 
the  offer  of  a  good  salary,  with  a  good  block  of  the  stock,  and 
chance  of  buying  more,  if  he  would  take  the  management  of 
the  business.  He  saw  the  probable  growth  of  this  undertaking 
into  a  fairly  prosperous  business  and  accepted  it;  and  while 
he  has  not  realized  his  dreams  and  ambitions,  he  has  not 
been  disappointed.  His  standing  among  the  business  men  and 
manufacturers  is  indicated  by  his  having  been  for  a  number 
of  years  the  president  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association  of 
east  Texas ;  and  most  all  the  mill  men,  if  they  contemplate  new 
building  projects,  or  additions  or  changes  in  their  plants, 
will  always  call  him  into  their  consultation,  pay  him  well 
for  the  plans  he  furnishes,  and  frequently  give  him  the  work 
without  calling  in  opposing  bids,  being  assured  of  a  square 
deal.  He  has  persistently  refused  public  offices  in  the  town, 
except  that  he  saw  the  need  of  a  new  and  aggressive  school 
board,  which  was  elected,  and  he  became  its  president  for 
five  years.  During  this  time  Lufkin  shook  off  its  old  southern 
conservatism,  and  is  now  a  good  progressive  town  with  supe- 
rior educational  facilities,  and  other  accompanying  gains  in 
civic  improvement. 

In  one  important  respect  Walter  made  no  progress,  rather 
he  fell  behind.  The  old  home  conditions,  of  church  rela- 
tionship and  attendance  on  things  divine,  were  not  maintained. 
The  commercial  traveller's  role  was  extremely  unfavorable,  if 
not  positively  in  conflict.  The  business  habits  of  the  mill  men 
were  against  it.  Sunday  was  the  time  for  special  jobs.  Re- 
pair work  then  received  attention.    The  shop  was  sure  to  be 
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busy  on  Sunday,  and  business  in  the  office  had  also  to  be  done. 
Consequently  church  services,  duties  and  obligations,  were  in 
the  background,  and  business  in  the  front,  and  in  command. 

But  now  conditions  have  somewhat  improved,  but  better  still 
Walter's  better  determinations  are  ruling;  he  enjoys  the  fine 
help  he  gives  in  Bible  school  and  church,  and  in  other  ways 
helping  in  the  progress  of  the  things  that  endure,  and  that 
are  eternally  worth  while.  His  helpmate  also  heartily  enters 
into  his  work  with  him,  and  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
women's  progressive  societies  of  the  town  that  are  working 
toward  the  city's  betterment.  She  is  equally  prominent  in 
church,  missionary  and  benevolent  work;  and  their  three  fine, 
growing  boys  are  following  in  their  work,  William  Walter, 
Edward  Percy  and  James  Howard.  As  far  as  present  pros- 
pects indicate,  upon  them  will  rest  the  good  continuance  of 
their  grandfather's  family  line.  I  have  no  doubt  regarding 
the  reputable  outcome. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Trouts  through 
the  eldest  sons,  beginning  with  my  great  grandfather,  George 
Trout,  of  London,  England,  then  Henry  George,  then  Wil- 
liam, then  William  Henry,  then  Walter  Charles,  and  lastly 
the  eldest  boy,  William  Walter  Trout,  of  Lufkin,  Texas,  on 
whom  the  future  reputation  of  the  direct  family  line  will  cer- 
tainly depend. 

MRS.  JENNIE  MABEL  TROUT  STEINDORF 

As  has  been  already  noted,  our  eldest  daughter,  Jennie, 
married  Otto  William  Steindorf,  a  modest,  retiring  young 
man,  but  with  evident  good  sense  and  good  judgment.  With 
outside  people,  family  resemblances  and  common  character- 
istics are  the  subject  of  attention  and  remark;  but  the  parent, 
more  than  others,  sees  the  differences.  Jennie  in  her  char- 
acter-forming period  was  thoughtful  and  rather  noncommit- 
tal, had  a  vein  of  dry  humor  in  her  mental  composition,  that 
belonged  to  none  of  the  rest  of  us.  She  was  an  apt  student, 
seldom  asked  help.  She  may  be  regarded  as  peculiar  in  the 
management  of  her  children,  for  management  it  is ;  certainly  It 
is  not  forceful  control.    Her  children  have  a  great  deal  of 
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liberty  while  heading  anywhere  near  the  right  way.  If  their 
inclinations  seem  to  look  wrongward,  she  diverts  them  before 
a  purpose  and  determination  becomes  settled.  She  is  careful 
to  see  that  no  ill  will  is  aroused  toward  herself  or  toward 
each  other.  Her  methods  may  not  be  what  some  would  call 
good  discipline,  but  the  results  on  the  whole  are  good.  Her 
neighbors  tell  her,  "Your  children  never  quarrel,"  and  it  is 
true.  All  four  of  them  seem  to  carry  out  the  mother's  method 
with  each  other.  It  is  the  rule  of  love,  and  the  repression  of 
ill  nature,  and  along  with  this,  high  proficiency  in  study  and 
general  progress  is  maintained,  with  seemingly  moderate 
effort. 

Among  the  women  of  the  large  First  Christian  Church  in 
Wheeling,  Jenny  holds  a  prominent  place,  as  teacher  of  a 
teacher-training  class  in  the  Bible  school,  a  leader  in  the 
Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  and  is  helpful  in  the 
social  betterment  work  of  the  city;  and  can  write  up  a  good 
paper  on  most  of  the  subjects  connected  with  these  lines  of 
Christian  effort. 

Otto  Steindorf  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  The 
name  Is  clearly  German,  meaning  stone  village.  But  he  is  a 
native-born  American,  and  nothing  else.  There  Is  no  German- 
American  for  him;  If  he  has  a  soft  side  In  his  heart  toward 
his  ancestry  It  does  not  influence  his  judgment.  He  takes  care 
to  approach  all  subjects  with  an  unbiased  consideration. 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  I  received  a  letter  from  the  super- 
intendent of  the  great  steel  tube  works  of  Benwood,  a  suburb 
of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  requesting  me  to  give  him  the 
names  and  addresses  of  three  or  four  men  who  might  be 
capable  of  taking  charge  of  the  machine  shop  of  the  tube 
works,  asking  also  for  some  hints  as  to  their  character  and 
fitness  for  the  job,  I  gave  him  four  names,  describing  the 
characteristics  of  each  person,  Otto  being  among  them.  I  said 
of  him,  "His  style  Is  not  the  commanding  forceful  bluff  and 
bluster  manner  often  found  in  a  boss,  but  he  is  quiet  in  de- 
meanor, uses  few  words,  and  uses  them  thoughtfully.  Though 
red-headed  he  is  not  hot-headed,  but  has  a  most  equable  tern- 
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per.  He  will  respect  the  sense  and  judgment  of  the  men  under 
him.  In  his  own  practice  he  is  a  thorough  mechanic,  knows 
good  work  when  done,  and  knows  how  to  do  it,  and  how  much 
time  it  should  take  in  the  doing.  He  has  an  inventive  streak, 
and  can  make  new  adaptations  for  new  situations  and  new 
needs ;  and,  finally,  he  will  be  found  always  truthful  and 
entirely  reliable."  He  wrote  Otto,  and  made  him  an  offer, 
which  was  accepted.  Otto  named  the  date  and  hour  of  his 
arrival;  the  superintendent  met  him  at  the  train,  drove  him 
around  to  see  the  city  of  Wheeling,  ending  the  journey  in  Ben- 
wood.  He  conducted  him  through  the  great  steel  works,  ar- 
riving finally  in  the  machine  shop  where  Otto's  future  work 
lay.  He  briefly  explained  the  nature  of  the  new  duties  and  left 
him,  with  the  encouraging  assurance  that  he  (Otto)  was  the 
first  man  he  ever  employed  for  so  responsible  a  position  with- 
out before  seeing  him,  but  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  made 
no  mistake. 

It  is  evident  that  the  superintendent  was  correct.  Otto  is 
there  still,  now  in  1915.  During  his  fifteen  years  of  service, 
he  has  received  good  advanced  offers  from  other  firms,  of 
which  he  gave  notice  to  his  own  steel  company,  who  met  the 
advance  and  kept  him.  He  is  a  great  home  worker,  making 
helpful  conveniences  for  the  family  work,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  progress  of  his  children,  all  of  whom  form  a  very 
likely  and  most  hopeful  family.  Otto's  main  round  of  interest 
comprise  the  shop,  the  home  and  the  church;  in  the  latter  he 
is  on  the  board  as  a  deacon.  In  all  of  these  he  performs  both 
intelligent,  willing  and  very  helpful  service. 

Accompanying  the  picture  of  my  son  George,  is  the  portrait 
of  Jennie  Louise  Steindorf,  our  eldest  grandchild,  who  de- 
serves mention  for  having  finished  the  high  school  of  Wheel- 
ing, with  the  second  highest  average  in  a  class  of  seventy-five 
students.  She  is  now  taking  a  four  years'  literary  and  domes- 
tic science  course  in  Bethany  College,  Bethany,  West  Virginia ; 
but  on  account  of  credits  obtained  from  a  summer  course  at 
Kent  Normal,  Ohio,  and  at  the  Art  School  in  Milwaukee,  she 
expects  to  finish  in  three  years. 
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GEORGE  HENRY  TROUT 

My  second  son,  but  third  child,  now  comes  in  for  consider- 
ation. Beginning  first  with  reference  to  native  traits,  as  I 
have  done  with  the  former-mentioned  children,  I  would  say 
that  George's  most  pronounced  peculiarity  was  his  unceasing 
good  nature  and  unbounded  playfulness.  Everything  seemed 
to  be  play  to  him.  Study  was  play,  if  he  was  in  company 
with  studious  boys.  If  he  should  be  with  the  opposite  class, 
then  the  best  study-fun  was  how  they  best  could  torment  the 
teacher.  Of  course,  with  that  sort  of  play  on  hand  there  was 
poor  progress  in  study;  so  that  George  as  well  as  Walter  was 
deficient  in  his  common  school  education.  Like  Walter,  he 
also  made  up  for  much  of  it  afterwards  and  pushed  on  farther ; 
but  both  know  the  loss  of  good  elemental  ground  work  In  their 
school  training.  During  childhood  and  youth,  this  playful- 
ness predominated.  When  as  a  young  boy  he  first  started  out 
to  make  the  good  confession,  it  seemed  to  be  with  the  con- 
ception that  a  new  and  wider  field  of  play  was  before  him, 
and  when  its  real  seriousness  broke  In  upon  him  he  felt  like 
backing  down,  but  he  did  not.  He  and  his  two  sisters,  Nellie 
and  Lucretia,  were  baptized  by  John  McKee  early  in  1891. 
Walter  was  baptized  by  C.  C.  Smtlh,  1890,  and  Jennie  the 
same  year  by  M.  B.  Ryan. 

Since  the  Apostle  Paul  tells  us,  "For  as  many  of  you  as 
were  baptized  Into  Christ  have  put  on  Christ" — Gal.  3,  27, 
so  we  should  remember  this  beginning  time,  when  being  burled 
In  the  symbolic  grave  we  arise  to  walk  In  the  new  life. 

George's  playfulness  did  not  prevent  his  being  a  willing 
worker;  particularly  so  If  the  work  had  the  freshness  of 
novelty.  When  nearly  seventeen,  I  succeeded  in  getting  him 
apprenticed  to  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Company,  to  become  a 
mechanical  engineer.  It  was  a  four  years'  service  with  very 
moderate  pay,  but  the  educative  part  was  good,  though  the 
playful  habit  continued,  so  that,  as  the  superintendent  said,  it 
seemed  as  if  he  never  would  quit  being  a  kid.  Though  he  did 
not  seem  to  study,  no  one  else  made  such  good  progress.  When 
near  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  was  given  the  erection 
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of  a  small  Corliss  engine  in  one  of  the  shops  of  the  city.  This 
was  so  quickly  and  satisfactorily  done  that  he  was  also  given 
the  placing  of  a  large  Corliss  engine  in  the  basement  of  a  big 
store,  a  greater  and  much  more  troublesome  job,  that  would 
test  the  good  judgment  of  a  veteran.  Though  it  was  good 
veteran  service,  it  was  done  for  an  apprentice's  pay,  which  in 
the  last  of  the  four  years'  term  was  about  one  dollar  per  day. 
This  was  the  last  work  for  the  company.  He  took  up  the  one 
hundred  dollar  bonus  given  at  the  finish  of  the  apprenticed 
term,  and  left  to  get  work  in  some  other  shop  for  at  least  one 
year.  This  was  a  compulsory  regulation,  so  that  the  appren- 
tice might  get  a  wider  knowledge  of  shop  usage  and  wages 
paid;  then,  if  he  returned,  he  would  more  contentedly  remain. 
Some  of  the  head  men  wanted  the  rule  suspended  in  George's 
case,  but  the  shop  superintendent  said,  "No,  young  Trout  must 
be  served  the  same  as  any  other  fish."  He  left  in  June,  1899. 
George  went  to  the  office  of  the  Filer  &  Stowell  Company, 
met  the  superintendent,  inquired  for  work;  the  superintendent 
looking  him  over  doubtfully,  replied,  "I've  got  a  good  job 
for  a  good  man."  "Well,  if  you  have  a  good  job  trot  it  out, 
and  if  I  don't  hold  it  down  I  will  give  you  a  week's  work 
for  nothing.  What  is  your  job?"  "A  big  boring  lathe." 
"What  price  goes  with  it?"  "Twenty-seven  and  a  half  cents 
an  hour;  and  you  must  work  nights."  "All  right,  I'll  take 
it,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  you  can  see  how  I  come  out." 
Of  course,  he  held  down  the  job,  and  exceeded  the  previous 
record  work  of  the  lathe,  and  after  a  month  or  two  got  a 
better  job,  and  was  steadily  rising  in  the  estimation  of  the 
superintendent,  when  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month  he  was 
promoted  to  be  foreman  over  the  whole  night  gang  of  seventy 
men.  He  served  in  this  good  position  about  eighteen  months. 
It  had,  however,  one  decided  objection;  it  was  always  night 
work.  A  good  offer  came  to  him  from  Sarnia,  Casada,  to  go 
and  install  there  the  steam,  electric  and  hydraulic  systems  in 
a  small  and  large  saw  mill  then  being  commenced.  This  he 
accepted.  It  had  the  advantage  of  being  a  day  job,  with  a 
varied  character,  and  much  of  it  new,  furnishing  more  ad- 
vanced experience. 
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Early  in  May,  1901,  he  removed  to  Sarnia,  and  once  more 
became  a  Canadian.  The  construction  work  was  carried  on 
after  the  starting  of  the  small  mill,  and  was  not  all  fully 
completed  until  1903.  Finally  the  work  settled  to  the  every- 
day routine  work  of  running  and  keeping  the  power  plant  in 
good  condition,  which  would  be  a  good  comfortable  job  for 
a  much  older  man,  but  too  monotonous  and  easy  for  George. 
So,  late  in  1903,  when  the  mills  were  laid  up  for  the  winter,  he 
and  his  wife  returned  to  Milwaukee.  He  soon  let  his  friends 
know  that  he  was  ready  for  a  good  shop  job.  His  old  shop 
superintendent,  James  Church,  notified  him  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Reynolds,  the  chief  superintendent,  could  direct  him  to  a  good 
position.  He  at  once  called  on  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  told  him  a 
Marinette  firm  was  undertaking  the  manufacture  of  gas 
engines,  and  wanted  a  good  foreman;  then  with  a  smiling, 
quizzing  look,  he  asked  George,  "What  do  you  know  about  gas 
engines?"  George  replied,  "Not  much,  but  I  am  ready  to 
try  the  job,  and  believe  I  can  make  good."  "Oh,  I  guess 
you'll  do  all  right.  Now  (continued  Mr.  Reynolds)  you  go 
up  there  and  see  about  it,  and  I  will  send  them  a  letter  regard- 
ing you."  George  went  up  and  secured  the  position.  This 
was  not  because  he  knew  so  much  about  gas  engine  work,  for, 
on  account  of  its  newness  few  were  acquainted  with  it;  but 
it  was  adjudged  that  he  had  a  good  knowledge  of  shop  work, 
and  the  facile  and  adaptable  mind  that  would  soon  understand 
and  work  out  the  best  course  in  the  situation.  Accordingly, 
he  and  wife  removed  February  1,  1904,  to  this  northern 
Wisconsin  town  with  some  prospect  of  permanency.  There, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Walrath,  the  designer,  and  other  fine 
leading  mechanics  and  business  men,  George  had  enjoyable 
and  helpful  associations,  and  was  enabled  to  contribute  his 
full  share  to  the  common  progress.  In  his  fifth  month  he 
became  shop  superintendent.  Mrs.  Trout  also  found  good 
pleasurable  society  acquaintances. 

The  gas  engine  business  became  so  hopefully  successful, 
that  in  a  few  months  it  was  decided  to  reorganize  the  company, 
take  in  more  capital,  build  a  much  larger  new  shop  at  Chicago 
Heights,  a  suburb  of  the  big  city,  and  remove  their  machinery 
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and  power  plant,  along  with  new  additions,  to  the  new  situa- 
tion.   George  had  charge  of  the  removal,  and  the  new  ar- 
rangement and  resetting  of  the  machines  in  the  large  new 
shop ;  and  continued  for  several  months  in  the  superintendency, 
when  owing  to  constant  unpleasant  friction  between  the  new 
directors  and  the  old  management  he  resigned,  December  1, 
1904,  only  to  become  sales  manager  of  Strong,  Carlisle  & 
Hammond  Company,   Cleveland.     Here  his  knowledge  of 
steam,  gas  and  electrical  engineering  came  into  good  serv- 
ice, and  his  work  soon  became  specialized  into  selling  and 
superintending   the   installation   of   all   their   power   plants. 
In  the   course  of  this  work  he  sold  a   gas  engine   to  the 
Smith  Gas  Power  Company  of  Lexington,  Ohio,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Harry  Smith,  the  inventor  of  his  gas 
producer.     He  was  a  university  graduate,  specializing  on 
chemistry.     George  saw  that  his  producer  had  distinctive 
merits,  and  so  reported  to  his  company,  who  instructed  him 
to  make  a  more  critical  examination  and  report.    He  did  so, 
and  his  company  arranged  for  its  exclusive  sale  in  northern 
Ohio.   Several  producers  were,  soon  after,  sold,  which  brought 
George  in  closer  contact  with  Smith  and  his  new  company. 
The  latter  began  to  feel  greatly  the  need  of  a  sales  manager, 
and  one  to  take  care  of  the  business  end  of  the  work.    Favor- 
able overtures  were  made  to  George,  which  he  accepted,  on  con- 
dition that  after  one  years'  service  he  should,  if  mutually 
agreeable,  become  a  member  of  the  firm.    Accordingly,  on 
January  1,  1906,  he  began  with  the  Smith  Gas  Power  Com- 
pany, and  his  itinerating  career,  though  a  good  one,  ended; 
"The  rolling  stone"  settled,  and  began  to  "gather  moss." 
Ten  years  have  elapsed;  George  still  retains  this  connection. 
The  Smith  Gas  Power  Company  is  now,  in  1916,  doing  an 
immensely  increased  business;  and  has  lately  been  reorganized 
under  the  changed  name  of  the  Smith  Engineering  Company, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
and  will  remove  this  coming  winter  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  into  new 
and  greatly  enlarged  shops,  where  a  good,  successful  future 
seems  to  be  awaiting  this  enterprising  business  firm. 
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George's  progress  in  study  and  business  has  been  quite 
equal  to  the  progress  of  the  firm,  in  fact  it  must  lead  it. 
There  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  range  of  steam,  or  gas,  or 
electricity,  that  he  does  not  clearly  understand,  and  can  readily 
lead  others  to  his  clear  apprehension  of  the  subject.  In  this 
respect  he  was  once  highly  complimented  by  our  Milwaukee 
city  engineer. 

He  is  the  respected  spokesman  of  the  Smith  Gas  Engineer- 
ing Company.  His  steady  activity  in  church  and  Bible  school 
has  been  already  noted,  and  his  persistent  good  nature  is  made 
subservient  to  every  good  movement. 

George's  home  is  now  in  Lexington,  Ohio,  but  will  soon 
be  in  Dayton,  Ohio;  it  is  mine  too,  when  I  choose  to  use 
it,  the  same  as  all  my  children's  homes ;  but  I  am  less  fre- 
quently at  George's  home  than  any  of  the  others.  Unfor- 
tunately I  have  no  grandchildren  there.  Certainly  more 
unfortunate  it  is  for  George  than  for  myself,  as  no  one  among 
us  enjoys  the  presence  and  company  of  children  better  than 
he  does.  And  the  feeling  is  reciprocated,  all  the  children 
enjoy  Uncle  George.  If  he  should  hold  out  his  hands,  and 
with  his  assuring  smile  say,  "Come,"  even  a  strange  baby 
will  most  likely  leave  his  mother's  arms  and  go  to  him.  But 
if  no  childish  chat  is  heard  in  his  house,  or  playthings  litter 
their  well-kept  rooms,  still  they  are  seldom  lonesome.  Mrs. 
Trout  entertains  very  nicely.  Her  skilful  playing  on  her 
good  piano  is  always  interesting;  and  George,  in  his  evenings 
at  home,  particularly  if  "company"  is  present,  contributes  his 
quota  of  song.  He  is  a  baritone  of  no  mean  ability,  with  a 
fairly  good  repertoire,  and  sings  very  expressively  in  sympathy 
with  his  subject.  All  this,  coupled  with  good  conversational 
ability,  makes  an  interesting  social  evening.  The  same  talents 
come  in  most  serviceably  in  the  work  and  worship  of  the 
church,  where  he,  when  at  home  from  his  business  tours,  leads 
the  singing,  with  Mrs.  Trout  at  the  organ,  and  often  a  solo  by 
George  as  part  of  the  program.  Added  to  all  this,  at  times, 
in  the  absence  of  the  Bible  school  superintendent,  he  fills  the 
place;  or,  in  the  absence  of  the  pastor,  he  is  called  upon  for 
the  more  serious  work  of  conducting  the  meeting  and  doing 
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the  preaching.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  progress  of  this 
kind  backed  up  by  square  dealing,  and  the  unsullied  reputation 
springing  from  a  good  life.  If,  as  England's  immortal  bard 
has  said,  "The  evil  men  do  lives  after  them,"  though  he  does 
not  affirm  it,  yet  the  same  is  true  of  the  good;  so  we  look  for 
a  prolonged  effective  life  for  George  that  will  not  be  forgotten 
at  the  end  of  its  term.  But  it  would  be  all  much  more  to  our 
pleasure,  could  we  be  assured  that  such  a  life  would  have 
its  natural  successors  as  well  as  its  influence. 

MRS.  NELLIE  AMELIA  TROUT  DAVIS. 

In  my  own  family  story,  referring  to  Nellie's  courtship  by 
Irvin  W.  Davis  and  her  marriage,  there  comes  in  also  her  dis- 
tinctive bent  toward  the  study  and  practice  of  art.  This  was 
so  manifest  as  to  warrant  me  in  the  expenditure  of  the  needed 
funds  for  an  extended  course  in  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago, 
where  she  made  progress  in  both  drawing  and  color.  Her 
second  effort  in  oil  received  honorable  mention.  The  eye 
strain  resulting  from  this  work  demanded  an  extended  relief 
from  study  and  the  use  of  the  pencil  and  brush.  This  was 
Cupid's  opportunity,  and  he  made  good  use  of  it.  She  sur- 
rendered, on  condition  that  she  might  afterwards  resume 
the  study  and  continue  her  art  practice.  Of  course,  Irvin 
consented;  as  it  depended  mostly  upon  herself,  he  was  quite 
safe  in  doing  it;  and  he  really  was  proud  of  her  progress,  and 
anxious  that  she  should  have  the  leisure  and  the  means  to  pro- 
ceed. But  the  greater  and  more  pressing  considerations  of  a 
new  home,  and  the  needs  of  three  lively  babies  in  the  course 
of  six  years,  shelved  the  art  pursuit  for  more  favorable  periods, 
which  seem  to  be  still  in  the  future.  However,  her  efforts  in 
this  line  have  neither  been  lost  nor  laid  aside.  They  can  be 
found  in  the  atmosphere  of  her  home,  in  the  aptitude  of  her 
children  in  sketching  and  drawing,  particularly  Margaret,  the 
second  daughter,  who  seems  to  have  inherited  all  of  her  moth- 
er's natural  bent  plus  her  directive  help,  having  at  the  age  of 
eleven  just  been  awarded  a  scholarship  in  the  Milwaukee  Art 
Institute.  This  is  the  first  prize  baby  of  former  mention,  who 
will  undoubtedly  hold  her  first  place  in  drawing  and  art  design, 
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and  possibly  other  lines  as  well,  as  she  is  a  most  cheerful,  dili- 
gent student. 

Nature  study  is  another  line  of  interest  to  which  Nellie  has 
devoted  attention.  While  art  study  and  practice  has  been 
reluctantly  left  in  the  background,  nature  study  came  to  the 
front,  not  for  her  own  consideration,  but  that  of  her  children, 
whose  attention,  from  their  earliest  showing  of  interested  ob- 
servation, has  been  directed  to  this  end.  As  the  immensity  of 
this  universal  subject  is  too  great  for  ordinary  minds  even  to 
think  about,  let  alone  study,  so  she  devoted  her  attention  and 
that  of  her  children  to  the  birds,  with  some  little  passing  at- 
tention to  the  flowers  and  seeds.  One  of  the  large,  finely 
wooded  parks  of  the  city  is  only  three  blocks  distant  from  her 
home,  and  as  many  of  the  migrants  in  their  northern  journey 
make  a  resting  place  of  the  park,  she  determined  to  make  it 
her  main  place  of  observation.  Accordingly,  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  through  the  migration  periods,  she  and  the  children 
were  down  into  the  park  by  sunrise,  when  the  city  was  still 
measurably  quiet,  and  the  song  birds  in  their  liveliest  ecstatic 
grand  concert.  I  am  referring  to  this  as  Nellie  and  her 
children  appreciated  it,  not  as  I  regard  it,  for  the  best  wild 
bird  singing  I  hear  in  these  degenerate  bird  days  seems  like 
weak  attempts  at  bird  music,  compared  to  the  great  over- 
whelming chorus  that  began  with  the  early  dawn  in  the 
Canadian  spring  time  of  sixty  years  ago.  The  continued 
harmonious  melody  pervaded  the  woods  and  seemed  as  steady 
as  the  rippling  of  the  water  in  the  rapid  running  stream.  It 
began  with  the  first  light  of  the  morning,  in  the  long  bright 
days  of  late  May  and  early  leafy  June,  and  the  sunrise  period 
seemed  to  be  the  zenith  of  its  melody,  which  slowly  diminished 
as  the  day  wore  on.  One  sentimental  songster  reserved  his 
half  melancholy  lay  for  the  quiet  evening  twilight,  when  from 
the  highest  tree  top  he  poured  forth  his  strong,  but  pensive 
and  prolonged  notes,  that  might  be  heard  for  half  a  mile. 
This  was  long  before  the  days  of  the  plume  hunter  for  ladies' 
hats;  and  the  advent  of  the  English  sparrows — "The  rats  of 
the  air"  the  great  disturbers  of  the  equilibrium  of  American 
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bird  life.  Pardon  this  digression,  which  forcibly  springs  up 
from  memory's  depths  and  seeks  expression. 

On  account  of  ill  health  last  winter,  1914  and  1915,  she 
sojourned  with  me  in  southern  Texas,  having  with  us  also  her 
youngest  child  "Billy"  to  share  and  contribute  to  our  interest. 
There  she  renewed  the  acquaintance  of  her  former  bird  friends 
in  their  southern  winter  quarters,  and  also  gained  an  intro- 
duction to  many  of  the  settled  denizens  of  that  particular 
region.  The  vegetation  was  also  a  matter  demanding  atten- 
tion, as  the  rocky  hills  and  rich  valleys  furnished  such  a  variety, 
from  the  cactus  and  mesquite  of  the  desert,  and  flowers  of  the 
tropics,  along  with  luxuriant  growths  of  more  northern  trees 
and  crops,  all  forming  a  matter  of  continued  interest.  The 
pleasant  drives  we  had  about  San  Marcos,  San  Antonio  and 
Austin,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

Besides  the  art  and  nature  study  there  is  another  charac- 
teristic in  Nellie's  make-up  that  deserves  respectful  notice; 
that  is  her  economic  ability.  I  should  hardly  say  disposition. 
Though  disposition  and  ability  should  necessarily  accord,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  disposition  to  save  money,  but  not  for  money's 
sake,  but  for  the  necessities  and  needs  as  well  as  the  comforts 
and  pleasures,  that  money  could  buy;  and  economic  ability 
comes  in,  in  making  a  limited  number  of  dollars  supply  the 
largest  possible  limits  of  real  service.  She  has  all  the  food 
values  in  figures,  knows  what  growing  children  should  have, 
as  well  as  the  best  for  old  folks;  and  gets  it  all  down  into 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents,  so  that  it  may  match  the  income 
whether  small  or  great. 

There  is  another  kindly  peculiarity  that  deserves  a  refer- 
ence, which  is,  that  Nellie  is  the  custodian  of  all  the  confidences 
of  her  friends.  She  has  a  sympathetic  ear  to  their  troubles, 
and  a  kindly  advisory  tongue  to  help  them  out.  On  this  ac- 
count she  is  generally  pretty  well  loaded  up;  greater  often 
than  she  cares  to  carry.  Being  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of 
the  church  board,  and  the  daughter  of  the  senior  elder,  helps 
her  to  a  great  deal  of  this,  which  though  hard  on  Nellie  is 
helpful  to  the  church  and  community;  whose  respect  and  love 
to  her  is  so  readily  accorded. 
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She  is  the  mistress  of  the  creditable  and  convenient  Irvin 
Davis  home  on  the  South  Side  of  Milwaukee,  the  result  of 
their  industry  and  economy,  with  help  from  father,  who  shares 
the  home  with  them  a  great  part  of  the  time ;  and  who  must 
be  excused  if  there  seems  to  be  too  much  appreciation  mani- 
fested. 

IRVIN  WILBUR  DAVIS. 

It  is  no  disrespect  to  Mr,  Davis  that  his  wife  precedes  him 
in  this  family  history.  Blood  relation  takes  the  lead;  other 
connections  follow.  The  Davis  courtship  and  marriage  story 
formerly  given,  introduces  him  to  the  reader  as  a  young  man 
of  cheerful,  lively  disposition,  wide-awake  turn,  and  active 
manner.  One  who  always  seemed  ready  for  whatever  might 
turn  up.  A  quick  reply  to  jolly  repartee,  the  placing  a  loco- 
motive back  on  the  track  were  all  one  to  him.  He  never 
seemed  to  study  about  anything;  he  was  ready.  This  was 
shown  in  other  matters  as  well  as  mechanics.  He  could  see 
through  a  shop  trouble  among  his  men  and  quickly  adjust  it; 
or  could  suggest  a  good  practical  solution  of  a  church  problem. 
He  seldom  reached  or  tried  to  reach  the  remote  or  underlying 
causes  of  anything;  but  soon  would  compass  all  the  surface 
reasons,  and  could  advise  or  act  on  them  to  good  purpose. 
His  frank,  outspoken,  jolly,  bantering  manner  kept  his  men 
in  pleasant  humor,  while  much  good  work  was  being  done. 
But  his  patience  was  short  with  incompetent,  inefficient,  un- 
truthful, beer  soaking,  or  careless  men,  and  his  invectives 
against  them  were  severe.  He  knew  what  each  man  could  do 
in  his  ordinary  gait  In  a  given  time,  and  what  he  could  accom- 
plish when  keyed  up  to  his  best  efforts;  so  that  he  could  plan 
and  promise  the  completion  of  a  job  by  a  given  date,  and 
make  his  promise  good.  He  knew  the  value  of  minutes  and 
noted  their  passage,  seeing  that  each  was  loaded  with  Its  com- 
plement of  work.  He  could  employ  his  own  time,  and  that 
of  his  men,  to  get  the  best  economic  results  against  a  specified 
time.  That  he  could  make  as  judicious  use  of  money  as  Mrs. 
Davis,  may  be  doubted,  certainly  it  has  not  yet  been  demon- 
strated.    We  know  him  to  be  ready  to  spend  when  there  is 
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manifest  need,  and  to  be  always  considerate  and  helpful  to 
others.  He  sees  the  interest  of  others  as  well  as  his  own,  which 
would  all  be  very  good,  if  the  others  would  do  the  same. 
While  he  gives  good  value  in  the  shape  of  good  work,  he  has 
fallen  behind  in  working  up  good  wages.  I  understand  this 
defect,  because  it  was  one  of  my  own  shortcomings.  It  is  a 
man's  duty  to  get  good  pay  for  good  work ;  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  of  accomplishment.  The  wage  question  is  the  tug  of  war 
between  employer  and  employee.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  man  so 
efficient  in  so  many  lines  of  effort  as  is  Irvin  W.  Davis ;  he  will 
make  his  own  working  drawings  of  such  machines  and  parts 
as  may  be  required,  studying  out  new  forms  and  combinations, 
on  some  of  which,  patents  have  been  obtained.  He  will  also 
make  his  own  patterns,  machine  and  finish  the  castings  and 
assemble  them  into  the  final  machine.  In  the  Davis  Manu- 
facturing Company's  shop  he  may  be  assigned  to  supply  the 
place  of  any  absent  foreman,  or  go  out  on  the  road  to  fix 
broken  down  machines  or  troublesome  engines,  or  become 
salesman.  He  seems  to  be  the  handy  man  in  any  required 
place.  At  home,  furnace  mending,  plumbing,  or  almost  any 
manner  of  house  fixing  is  a  matter  of  course  with  him. 

In  the  church  work  he  turns  aside  from  nothing  except 
preaching  and  baptizing.  He  has  been  repeatedly  elected 
chairman  of  the  board.  Serves  also  as  assistant  Bible  school 
superintendent,  and  leads  the  singing  in  the  Bible  school. 
Besides  the  pastor,  C.  L.  Milton,  he  is  said  to  be  the  best  liked 
brother  in  the  whole  congregation.  Such  is  the  genial,  force- 
ful Irvin  Davis.  His  family  of  three  fine,  intelligent  children 
do  now  and  will  continue  to  reflect  credit  on  their  parents. 

LUCRETIA  GARFIELD  TROUT  NORGAARD 

She  is  the  youngest  of  my  children  living.  As  previously 
told,  a  younger  cherub  than  she,  Clara,  at  four  years  winged 
her  way  from  us  through  an  accidental  burning.  Lucretia 
was  born  on  my  birthday,  therefore,  I  claimed  the  right 
of  naming  her.  Though  we  discussed  names  together  for  the 
other  children,  yet  Mrs.  Trout  had  the  final  decision.  Presi- 
dent James  A.  Garfield  had  died  by  the  shot  of  the  assassin, 
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Gitteau,  a  short  time  before  this;  when,  not  the  United  States 
alone,  but  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  occurrence,  and  was 
interested  in  his  family.  Though  I  had  never  met  him,  I  felt 
that  I  knew  him,  having  heard  so  much  about  him,  through 
my  former  student  acquaintances  made  in  Hiram  in  1855. 
One  of  these  students  was  Miss  Lucretia  Rudolph  who  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  Garfield.  With  all  this  knowledge,  and 
the  fact  that  by  religious  association  he  was  Brother  Garfield, 
my  exceptional  interest  in  him  may  be  judged;  and  the  hon- 
ored name  which  this  dear  baby  received  was  quite  as  much  a 
remembrance  of  him,  as  of  the  worthy  lady  who  also  bore  it. 

I  have  never  been  away  from  home  at  the  birth  of  any  of 
my  children.  Of  course,  I  was  allowed  to  be  only  a  good 
general  outside  helper,  and  if  not  at  liberty  to  see,  I  could  not 
be  prevented  from  listening.  When  I  judged  sufficient  time 
had  elapsed,  following  the  main  episode,  I  presented  myself 
in  the  open  door.  The  old  nurse  said,  "You're  in  too  big  a 
hurry,  Mr.  Trout.  Wait."  "No,"  said  our  old  doctor 
friend,  "Come  along  and  see  your  latest  good  gift."  Of 
course  a  loving  acknowledgment  to  the  bearer  had  first  to  be 
presented;  then  I  turned  to  the  little  one  as  she  lay  ready  to  be 
dressed,  and  remarked  to  the  doctor  regarding  her  fine  plump 
muscular  form.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "a  fine  fully  developed  infant 
like  every  other  one  of  Mrs.  Trout's  children."  While  this 
was  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  mother,  I  felt  it  was  no 
detraction  from  the  other  parent. 

I  have  given  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  my  other  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  for  Lucretia.  I  judge  we  will 
have  to  regard  her  greatest  peculiarity  as  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  anything  peculiar.  A  plain,  even-tempered  disposi- 
tion seems  to  be  her  portion,  without  any  strong  mental  bias 
in  any  given  direction.  As  previously  stated,  on  account  of 
my  poor  health  in  1900,  she  gave  up  the  high  school  and  took 
business  studies,  and  for  a  number  of  months  did  office  work, 
till  Nellie  was  married  and  she  became  my  housekeeper.  For- 
tunately my  health  was  then  improving  so  she  was  kept  at 
home,  and  for  several  years  gave  special  attention  to  music 
in  which  she  became  decidedly  proficient. 
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If  Lucretia  had  to  be  cut  short  In  the  matter  of  general 
education,  it  was  more  than  made  up  in  the  advantages  of 
fairly  extensive  travel.  Her  long  journey  with  me  around  by 
the  Pacific  has  been  briefly  described;  she  also  had  several 
shorter  journeys  with  me,  and  a  summer  visit  to  Manitoba 
and  Winnipeg  on  her  own  account,  besides  her  long  trip  to 
Europe  with  her  husband  after  marriage,  in  which  the  old 
parental  home  in  Schleswig  was  visited,  and  in  Bavaria  they 
witnessed  the  last  passion  play  in  Oberammergau  in  1910. 

I  regard  good  motherhood  as  about  the  highest  attainment 
of  womanhood.  It  is  usually  not  regarded  as  a  great  ambi- 
tion, but  rather  as  a  common  natural  endowment,  coming  in 
the  usual  course  of  things.  Most  of  mothers  think  they  are 
all  right,  and  that  they  have  done  the  best  under  their  peculiar 
conditions.  Few  give  the  subject  serious  prolonged  observa- 
tion and  study,  and  adapt  their  management  to  the  needs  and 
nature  of  the  child.  The  few  that  do  this  find  a  subject  of 
interest  that  scarcely  has  an  equal,  and  when  successfully 
worked  out  affords  a  steady  satisfaction,  that  is  seldom 
achieved  in  any  other  line  of  effort.  The  ability  of  my  daugh- 
ters in  this  respect  has  been  already  stated,  or  clearly  intimated. 
But  were  we  to  select  the  one  who  has  given  the  most  atten- 
tion, and  made  the  most  progress  in  the  shortest  time,  it  would 
be  to  Lucretia.  She  had  the  advantage  of  marrying  later  in 
life,  and  seeing  and  profiting  by  the  experience  of  her  sisters; 
add  to  this  a  real  earnest  study  of  the  family  question  from 
good  books  on  the  subject,  of  which  in  this  present  decade 
there  is  an  abundance,  while  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  they 
were  nearly  unknown.  The  researches  of  modern  science  have 
reached  their  highest  and  most  useful  service,  when  directed 
as  they  now  are  to  the  rearing  and  the  culture  of  young  hu- 
manity. Physically  and  psychologically  the  child  is  studied; 
or,  in  less  grandiloquent  but  much  plainer  terms,  the  child  Is 
studied  in  relation  to  the  various  grov/Ing  conditions  of  the 
body,  and  the  continually  unfolding  progressive  states  of  the 
mind.  Psychology  Is  a  modern  term,  much  used  In  these  days, 
its  briefest  definition  being,  mind  study.  You  can  get  a  pro- 
gram for  child  life  and  training,  from  birth  to  young  man- 
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hood  or  womanhood,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  an  intelligent, 
loving  and  lovable  worshipful  being.  Lucretia  works  the 
scientific  program.  Old  folks  like  myself  that  were  not  regu- 
lated by  the  clock  nor  fed  on  precise  percentages,  were  inclined 
to  smile  at  such  an  application  of  numbers  and  time;  but  jolly 
laughing  babies  turned  the  laugh  against  us.  When  you  see 
active  little  tots  placed  in  their  crib  to  go  to  sleep  at  their 
leisure,  as  they  do  without  a  whimper,  and  wake  up  about  the 
expected  time  and  go  to  playing  till  their  mamma  comes  to 
take  them,  you  may  then  judge  there  has  been  some  good  care 
and  training  somewhere  in  the  background.  This  relegates 
nursing,  cradle  rocking  and  hymn  singing,  to  the  misty  mem- 
ories of  the  laborious  past. 

Good  family  rearing  calls  for  a  good  family  home,  not 
necessarily  a  luxurious  one,  where  idleness  may  languish  into 
imbecility,  or  wanton  mischief  go  unchecked;  but  a  good,  self- 
dependent  home,  run  solely  by  the  family  whenever  practica- 
ble, is  the  ideal.  A  home  that  can  be  run  independent  of  the 
servant  problem,  if  need  be.  Such  are  the  homes  of  my  chil- 
dren, where  not  only  the  family  needs  and  comforts  and  means 
of  educative  recreation  are  supplied,  but  also  where  the  chil- 
dren are  partners  in  the  home  business;  and,  as  every  business 
requires  a  suitable  housing,  so  the  best  home  is  the  best  center 
of  family  culture  and  uplifting  associations.  In  this  respect, 
Lucretia  has  been  favored  with  the  latest  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  any.  It  is  finely  situated,  overlooking  the  largest  and 
best  park  in  Milwaukee,  and  in  it  a  generous  hospitality  is 
extended,  not  alone  to  friends  and  relatives,  but  is  also  one 
of  the  social  centers  for  our  missionary  and  other  helpful 
societies  of  the  church  and  community.  But  this  home  with 
its  matronly  mistress  and  interesting  little  children  must  be 
dismissed  for  a  brief  reference  to  the  head  of  the  house. 

PETER  MATHIESEN  NORGAARD. 

P.  M.  Norgaard  was  born  March  24,  1881,  in  the  province 
of  Schleswig,  Germany.  This  is  one  of  the  provinces  wrested 
from  Denmark  in  1864,  when  Germany  first  entered  upon  her 
aggressive  Bismarckian  policy  of  grabbing  all  she  could  get, 
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so  the  Norgaards  are  really  Danes  and  belong  to  the  great 
Scandinavian  family  of  nations,  of  whom  no  better  foreign 
people  come  to  our  shores.  The  Norgaards  have  their  racial 
characteristics  and  were  Germans  only  by  compulsion.  Now 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  family  are  in  this  country,  and 
are  Americans  without  any  hyphen. 

Peter  left  his  Denmark  home  when  seventeen  years  of  age, 
took  passage  to  the  east  coast  of  England,  thence  across  the 
country  to  Liverpool.  From  there  he  shipped  on  a  British 
line  steamer  to  Quebec,  Canada ;  where  he  arrived  a  complete 
stranger,  speaking  only  Danish  and  German.  He  found  his 
way  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  to  which  an  older  brother  had  by  a 
few  years  preceded  him.  After  a  brotherly  visit,  he  went 
northward  to  Owatanna,  Minnesota,  near  where  lived  an 
uncle  whom  he  visited.  In  the  town  he  engaged  with  a  Scotch 
Canadian  tailor,  at  two  dollars  per  week,  with  board  and 
lodging.  There  he  felt  he  had  to  learn  the  English  language 
in  the  shortest  possible  time,  so  with  the  help  of  a  few  books 
and  evening  classes,  he  soon  succeeded  in  mastering  everyday 
English.  His  first  accumulation  of  twenty-four  dollars  was 
sent  to  his  father,  and  the  next  bought  a  bicycle.  By  this  time 
he  began  to  get  beyond  the  two-dollar-a-week  wage,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  gravitated  back  to  Chicago.  Here  he  entered 
the  great  Marshall  Field  store  and  for  three  years  he  served 
a  practical  apprenticeship  working  under  instructions  in  the 
ladies'  tailoring  department.  This  experience  and  teaching 
was  a  great  advantage,  by  which  he  greatly  profited.  Here 
also  he  left  his  German  nationality  and  the  Lutheran  religion 
behind  him,  and  became  an  American  citizen,  and  a  citizen  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  under  the  name  Christian,  leaving  off  the 
Lutheran  hyphen.  He  and  his  younger  brother,  Arthur,  who 
followed  him  to  this  country,  joined  the  Union  church  of 
Christ  or  Metropolitan  Christian  church  in  1901.  Then  un- 
der the  pastorate  of  the  well  and  favorably  known  J.  H.  O. 
Smith. 

The  four  Norgaard  brothers  were  all  tailors;  it  was  the 
family  trade,  and  might  almost  be  regarded  as  inherited ;  as 
the  father  and  grandfather  were  tailors  and  the  sons  grew  up 
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in  it,  so,  if  not  inherited,  it  was  at  least  like  second  nature,  and 
certainly  well  rooted,  as  three  good  ladies'  tailoring  estab- 
lishments in  as  many  American  cities,  now  testify.  The  best 
being  in  Milwaukee.  But  I  am  anticipating.  After  several 
years  in  Chicago,  Peter  found  employment  In  Milwaukee,  and 
united  with  our  first  Christian  church,  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance, and  intimate  connection  with  the  Trout  family,  already 
noted.  He  became  the  head  of  the  ladies'  tailoring  branch  of 
one  of  our  large  department  stores.  After  a  year  or  two  of 
service  with  this  firm,  he  saw  that  their  increasing  business  was 
very  largely  dependent  upon  his  reputation,  and  for  which  the 
wages  paid,  though  regarded  good,  were  but  a  moderate  rec- 
ompence.  Accordingly,  in  the  early  winter  of  1910  he  gave 
them  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Peter  at  once  went 
into  business  and  soon  entirely  outrivaled  his  former  employ- 
ers.   He  now  has  the  best  business  of  the  kind  In  the  city. 

The  Norgaard  boys.  In  common  with  most  of  the  European 
people,  have  a  decided  Instinct  toward  the  soil.  They  want  to 
call  some  of  it  their  own.  It  Is  a  close  second  to  the  savings 
Instinct,  so  generally  manifest  among  them. 

Peter's  characteristics  are  not  readily  discernible,  but  when 
one  gets  up  against  his  real  personality,  he  meets  a  clear,  care- 
ful thinker,  who  never  commits  himself  to  hasty  plans,  a 
serene,  kindly  nature,  and  a  man  of  Inflexible  Integrity;  and 
the  last  superlative  feature  can  be  affirmed  of  all  my  sons-in- 
law.  And  it  Is  also  a  great  continued  source  of  pleasure  to 
see  their  twelve,  lively,  bright  children  growing  up  under  such 
good  conditions  and  right  Influence,  that  augur  possibly  even 
greater  and  better  prospects  for  the  future. 

This  concludes  my  family  line,  which  ends  the  line  of  the 
eldest  sons,  and  we  now  will  briefly  follow  with  the  record  of 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  which  will  complete  my  father's  line. 

MARY  TROUT  JAY. 

This  dear  half-sister  of  mine  has  already  been  frequently 
noticed  in  the  course  of  the  general  histroy.  Her  association 
with  grandfather  and  grandmother  and  some  of  my  aunts 
until  her  fourteenth  year  enabled  her  to  be  a  fine  link  In  the 
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traditional  line.  Being  the  oldest  of  my  mother's  family,  I 
was  next  to  her  in  age,  and  was  her  most  companionable 
brother,  so  her  family  knowledge  was  added  to  mine.  As 
already  mentioned,  she  married  my  business  partner,  Charles 
Hugh  Jay,  to  whom  also  frequent  reference  has  been  made. 
The  union  was  a  happy  one,  trial  and  suffering  from  ill  health 
near  the  close  of  her  life  in  1883  being  the  drawbacks.  As 
already  mentioned,  on  account  of  father  living  with  them,  her 
home  was  regarded  as  the  family  center,  and  place  for  reunions 
of  our  scattered  members.  She  had  four  children,  three 
daughters  and  one  son.  Bertha,  the  eldest,  became  the  second 
wife  of  Albert  Beach,  as  shown  in  family  tree.  They  had  two 
sons  and  one  daughter,  all  now  reside  in  Chicago  except  Mrs. 
Beach,  who  died  in  1914  on  account  of  a  violent  fall.  She  was 
a  lovable  and  loving  woman,  which  I  have  some  right  to  know, 
as  she  and  her  brother  regarded  me  as  the  nearest  in  kinship 
and  sympathy  after  their  mother  passed  away.  Her  three, 
grown-up  children  are  a  fine  testimonial  to  her  goodness  and 
motherly  care.     Mary's  other  two  daughters  died  unmarried. 

John  Jay,  the  youngest,  is  now  living  in  the  beautiful  town 
of  Meaford,  on  the  shore  of  Georgian  bay,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  and  the  former  headquarters  of  the  William  Trout 
family;  but  now  himself  and  family  are  the  only  descendants 
to  represent  us.  He  is  the  active  manager  in  a  good  hardware 
store  in  the  town. 

He  knows  all  the  people  in  the  town  and  surrounding  coun- 
try; and  they  know  him  to  be  a  fine,  agreeable,  dependable 
business  man,  that  looks  to  their  interest  as  well  as  his  own. 
His  fine  comfortable  home  is  presided  over  by  a  sweet-spirited 
mother,  who  with  her  three  fine  children,  can  furnish  a  place 
for  rest  and  enjoyment  that  is  seldom  equaled.  I  have  reason 
to  know  this,  being  the  recipient  of  its  hospitality  and  pleasant 
company  in  the  summer  of  1913  for  a  whole  week.  I  feel  like 
lingering  here  and  referring  to  the  renewing  of  the  few  old 
acquaintances,  and  the  interesting  old  scenery  and  associations; 
all  of  course  changed  more  or  less,  which  only  adds  to  their 
interest,  but  I  forbear. 
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But  I  can  not  leave  the  Jay  family  and  Meaford  without  a 
final  reference  to  Mr.  C.  H,  Jay,  boyhood  acquaintance, 
brother-in-law,  brother  in  the  church  and  business  partner  for 
a  few  years.  In  all  these  relations  there  was  a  cordiality  and 
agreeableness  that  is  seldom  surpassed  between  real  brothers, 
and  though  our  lives  diverged,  yet  friendly  relations  continued 
throughout  life.  When  we  separated  at  Beaverton,  I  to  go 
forward  in  a  mechanical  career,  and  he  to  go  back  to  Meaford, 
and  into  business  with  my  brother  James,  amid  the  old  asso- 
ciations of  business  and  church  relations,  our  lives  and  views 
of  life's  great  interests  then  began  to  diverge.  I  went  to  a 
larger  town  where  I  was  nearly  a  total  stranger,  starting  in 
lines  of  work  that  were  new  to  me.  I  had  to  study  the  principles 
of  mechanics  more  fully,  and  keep  in  touch  with  its  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  if  possible  anticipate  it.  Naturally,  this  habit  of 
mind  would  be  turned  to  other  fields  of  thought  and  study, 
particularly  our  great  religion.  I  could  see  that  while  our 
brethren  had  better  defined  and  more  correct  views  of  New 
Testament  teaching  and  practice,  still  we  did  not  compass 
the  whole  of  it.  For  that  matter  no  one  does,  nor  does  any 
body  of  people;  but  our  brethren  of  the  Meaford  church 
seemed  to  think  they  had  it  down  fine.  In  the  meaning  of  a 
passage,  or  combination  of  passages,  they  regarded  their  con- 
clusions as  the  absolute  truth  in  the  case,  from  which  there 
could  be  no  appeal,  and  I  shared  largely  in  their  views  with 
them.  But  in  Peterboro,  where  I  met  other  good  people  with 
their  different  points  of  view,  and  with  my  New  Testament 
and  myself  alone  to  compare  and  consider,  I  gradually  began 
to  see,  that  the  teaching  and  example  of  Christ,  the  records  of 
the  Acts  and  the  Apostolic  letters,  were  not  a  finely  drawn 
legalized  system  like  the  Mosaic  law,  for  one  nation,  and  one 
period,  but  a  book  with  a  message  to  all  nations,  in  all  periods 
of  time.  A  message  of  love  to  the  heart  of  man;  on  which 
heart,  according  to  the  new  covenant,  the  law  is  to  be  written, 
and  the  statutes  upon  the  mind;  so  that  obedience  springs 
from  implanted  motives  quite  as  much  as  from  formal  declar- 
ations or  specific  examples;  both  of  the  latter  limit  our  action 
and  field  of  view,  and  may  be  applicable  to  similar  times  and 
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conditions  to  those  in  which  they  were  given,  while  principles 
are  eternal,  and  are  adaptable  to  the  changing  conditions  of 
all  ages.  Such  is  the  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  "God's 
purpose,  which  he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  or  as 
expressed  by  the  sublime  hymn  : 

There's  a  wideness  in  God's  mercy, 
Like  the  wideness  of  the  sea ; 
There  is  kindness  in  His  justice. 
Which  is  more  than  liberty. 

For  the  love  of  God  is  broader 
Than  the  measure  of  man's  mind, 
And  the  heart  of  the  Eternal 
Is  most  wonderfully  kind. 

Had  Charlie  and  I  changed  places,  perhaps  I  might  have 
been  something  like  he,  and  he  like  L  As  it  was  he  re- 
ceded into  the  old,  still  more  narrowed  position,  and,  right  or 
wrong,  I  expanded  into  the  wider  one.  About  the  only  un- 
pleasant talk  we  ever  had  was  in  relation  to  those  differences. 
He  was  as  conscientious  and  sincere  in  his  views  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  me  to  be  in  mine.  He  is  not  forgotten.  He  was  an 
elder  in  the  Meaford  church  of  Christ,  and  a  much  respected 
citizen  of  the  town.    He  passed  away  February  27,  1905. 

EDWARD  TROUT. 

Edward  is  the  second  son  in  father's  family.  See  the  Wm. 
Trout  Family  Tree.  He  is  fourteen  months  younger  than  L 
When  children  and  boys  together,  I  led  in  the  work  or  what- 
ever was  to  be  done,  while  he  led  me  in  talking.  With  the 
next  brother,  John,  we  formed  a  trio  in  work  or  play,  and 
Edward  was  our  spokesman.  This  leadership  in  speech  was 
not  retained  in  his  fully  adult  life.  He  was  careful,  tidy,  and 
attentive  in  regard  to  his  person.  When  a  child,  I  have  heard 
mother  say,  that  he  kept  his  clothes  cleaner  than  would  the 
rest  of  us,  and  they  were  not  so  quickly  worn  out.  That  innate 
characteristic  remains  to  the  present.  The  bent  of  his  inclina- 
tions was  toward  business.     Though  he  worked  with  father 
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and  me  with  the  tools,  which  experience  he  afterwards  found 
useful,  yet  that  was  not  his  purposeful  employment.  Fine 
writing,  good  bookkeeping,  and  business  interested  him.  He 
acquired  excellent  proficiency  in  these  lines,  in  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Commercial  College  of  Buffalo,  New  York.  They 
were  the  pioneers  in  business  teaching.  His  first  independently 
earned  money  came  from  teaching  winter  writing  classes  in  a 
number  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Ontario,  Canada.  The 
several  prosperous  years  of  business  agency  in  behalf  of  the 
Leader  Printing  Company  which  began  in  1861  and  continued 
through  1867  have  already  been  referred  to.  About  this 
time,  1862,  Edward  married  Jenny  Kidd  Gowanlock,  of 
Stratford,  Ontario,  Canada,  who  will  later  receive  attention. 
His  first  independent  business  venture  was  the  purchase  of  a 
half  interest  in  the  British  American  Business  College  of 
Toronto.  Two  or  three  years  later,  he  became  sole  owner. 
This  was  a  prosperous  undertaking  and  was  favorably  sold 
out  about  nine  years  afterwards.  While  Edward  was  at  the 
head  of  the  advertising  department,  John  was  also  on  the 
staff  of  the  Toronto  Leader  as  market  reporter.  He  and 
Edward,  without  detracting  from  their  Leader  service,  put 
their  wits  and  their  funds  together  and  published  a  Market 
Bulletin.  This  continued  for  a  while,  and  the  proprietor, 
James  Beaty,  kicked  up  such  a  row  about  their  building  up 
their  business  ambitions  on  his  basis,  that  they  left  the  old 
man's  service  to  seek  out  a  new  venture.  The  little  Market 
Bulletin  suggested  something  more  ambitious.  So  John  pro- 
jected the  Monetary  Times,  and  enlisted  the  help  of  W.  E. 
Foster,  a  rising  young  lawyer,  who  agreed  to  write  the  edi- 
torials; John  to  conduct  the  general  business  of  the  paper. 
They  published  a  commendable  journal,  but  were  slow  in  get- 
ting subscriptions,  and  the  relation  with  Foster  was  not  at  all 
satisfactory.  John  was  carrying  the  main  load,  and  felt  that 
there  was  poor  progress.  He  employed  Edward,  as  an  expert 
bookkeeper,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  whole  result  of 
nearly  three  years'  business.  The  report  showed  expenses 
greater  than  income  by  several  hundred  dollars,  though 
neither  partners  had  drawn  salaries.     Pressure  was  brought 
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to  bear  on  Foster  to  sell,  and  Edward  to  buy;  but  Edward 
would  not  purchase,  regarding  Foster's  claim  too  high.  It 
appears,  however,  that  John  bought  out  Foster,  and  continued 
the  paper  alone.  In  the  summer  business  college  vacation, 
John,  knowing  Edward's  ability  as  a  canvasser,  had  him  go 
down  to  Montreal  in  the  general  interests  of  the  paper;  and 
in  the  course  of  ten  days  such  an  advance  was  made,  that  John 
gave  Edward  no  peace  till  he  arranged  his  college  business,  so 
as  to  give  his  whole  attention  to  the  finances  of  the  Monetary 
Times,  which  he  accordingly  did;  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
bought  a  third  interest  for  three  thousand  dollars;  when  a 
year  previous  he  refused  Foster's  half-interest  at  one  thou- 
sand dollars.  Under  this  good  combined  management,  with 
John  as  chief  editor,  determining  the  character  of  the  paper, 
and  Edward  looking  after  the  subscriptions  and  general  busi- 
ness, it  grew  amazingly,  absorbing  two  Journals  of  Com- 
merce, the  Trade  Review  and  Insurance  Chronicle;  attaining 
the  high  respect  of  the  great  bankers  and  business  men  of  the 
various  provinces,  some  of  whom  were  contributors;  Sir  Fran- 
cis Hincks,  a  former  premier  of  the  Dominion,  being  an  occa- 
sional writer  on  government  finances.  It  was  educative  in  the 
direction  of  good  business  management,  and  critical,  when 
giving  the  lists  of  failures,  exposing  fraud  and  commending 
honorable  effort.  This  critical  course  made  it  liable  at  times 
to  suits  for  damages;  but  so  circumspect  was  the  course  of  the 
paper  regarding  its  facts,  that  in  its  thirty-five  years  under  the 
Trout  control,  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  were  so 
paid.  There  were  a  number  of  suits;  one  adventurer,  after 
being  pretty  fully  exposed,  instituted  suit  for  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  This  hung  along  in  an  uncertain  way  for  three  years ; 
at  one  time  seven  hundred  dollars  costs  were  assessed  against 
the  Monetary  Times.  Two  directors,  that  were  actively  con- 
nected with  the  company,  insisted  on  paying  these  costs  and 
closing  the  case.  Edward  replied,  "You  know  he  is  a  scoun- 
drel, yet  you  are  willing  to  give  in  to  him.  I  will  fight  him  to 
the  end."  Then  they  replied,  "You  should  use  your  own 
money,  not  the  company's."  Edward  accepted  their  chal- 
lenge, made  his  appeal,  demanded  bonds  from  the  plaintiff,  to 
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cover  probable  costs;  and  at  the  final  trial  non-suited  him,  re- 
covering fifteen  hundred  dollars'  costs,  which  his  bondsmen 
paid,  and  which  Edward  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany without  protest  from  the  former  cringing  directors.  This 
is  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  showing  the  moral  stamina 
that  stood  behind  the  paper,  and  which  resulted  in  the  whole- 
some respect  of  would-be  crooks  and  speculating  grafters. 
No  matter  how  specious  the  plea,  and  strong  the  inducements, 
the  Monetary  Times  stood  like  a  rock  for  the  right  and  the 
public  good.  At  John's  death,  Edward  purchased  his  interest, 
and  continued,  as  he  had  done  for  more  than  a  year  previously, 
the  full  charge  of  the  paper.  He  did  not  write  much.  His 
steady  dependence  for  this  work  was  on  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
veteran  former  editor  of  The  Leader,  a  son-in-law  of  William 
Lyon  MacKenzie,  who  once  was  looked  upon  as  Canada's 
arch  rebel,  but  now  occupies  a  high  niche  as  one  of  her  noted 
worthies.  Mr.  Headly  was  the  man  in  the  business  editor's 
office.  A  prosperous  adjunct  was  the  Monetary  Times  Print- 
ing Company,  of  which  Edward  was  the  president,  and  Mr. 
Todd  the  successful  manager. 

On  the  first  of  July,  1902,  the  Times  was  sold  out  to  the 
present  proprietors,  who  seem  to  maintain  its  good  standing. 
Edward  had  also  a  good  interest  in  The  Toronto  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  was  until  1908  its  secretary- 
treasurer.  In  1903  he  bought  a  small  tract  of  land  in  Florida, 
and  built  a  winter  residence  there,  returning  to  Toronto  in  the 
summer  time.  About  1907  this  southern  property  was  sold, 
and  a  visit  to  the  Bahamas  made  and  a  sojourn  in  California. 

Edward  was  always  considerate  of  his  poorer  relatives.  He 
would  give  rising,  struggling,  young  folks  a  chance.  A  good 
number  received  free  tuition  in  his  college.  Those  that  were 
struck  with  hard  luck,  received  more  than  sympathy;  this  I 
have  a  right  to  know.  No  children  were  born  to  him,  but  two 
young  fatherless  relatives  of  Mrs.  Trout  were  adopted,  and 
taught  and  trained  to  be  of  great  service  to  themselves,  their 
parents  and  society. 

In  the  year  1889,  the  year  of  the  great  Paris  Exposition, 
Edward  and  Mrs.  Trout  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
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at  Paris,  and  in  visits  and  excursions  in  England  and  Scotland; 
both  having  relatives  in  the  last  highly  interesting  country. 
During  their  absence  the  Monetary  Times  business  and  work 
was  conducted  so  successfully,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  profits  were  declared,  a  big  slice  went  back  to  those  whose 
management  and  faithfulness  contributed  to  the  result.  The 
typos  were  not  left  out.  He  rightly  regarded  it  all  as  their 
extra  earnings  while  relieving  him  of  care  and  worry. 

In  the  summer  of  1903  Edward  made  another  trip  to 
Europe,  taking  with  him  his  daughter  Nellie,  and  niece  Mary 
Stirling.  The  Rhine  provinces,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
France,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  were  visited.  This  was  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  folks  than  for  his  own  pleasure. 

The  winter  of  1907  and  1908  was  spent  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  and  a  decision  was  reached  in  the  spring  to  sell 
most  all  his  remaining  property  in  Canada,  and  remove  to  a 
permanent  home  in  Hollywood,  California.  This  was  done 
in  the  early  autumn  of  1908.  The  beautiful  home  they  have 
there  is  the  present  family  residence. 

In  the  same  summer  the  Canadian  owners  of  the  Los  Casa- 
dos  Silver  Mine  in  Northern  Mexico,  persuaded  him  to  make 
it  a  visit,  which  he  did.  As  Edward  could  not  claim  any 
knowledge  of  mining,  my  brother  Peter,  who  is  an  expert,  just 
then  from  Nome,  Alaska,  was  taken  along,  the  mine  owners 
paying  the  cost  of  the  journey.  Peter  made  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  property  below  and  above  ground,  and  reported 
abundance  of  accessible  ore  for  a  great  many  years  to  come. 
Edward  bought  a  good  block  of  stock.  The  money  to  be  used 
to  install  a  steam  plant  and  modern  mining  machinery.  The 
Diaz  regime  was  then  in  power,  Mexican  investments  were 
generally  regarded  as  good,  though  there  were  mutterings  of 
the  coming  storm  but  it  was  not  thought  to  be  serious.  For- 
tunately the  new  plant  was  not  installed,  as  there  would  be 
then  something  to  tax  or  seize  or  destroy.  The  mine  has  been 
working  in  a  moderate  way  by  manual  labor  entirely,  paying 
its  own  expenses.  Their  immunity  from  trouble,  no  doubt, 
coming  from  the  fact  that  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  steal, 
the  ore  was  too  heavy  to  carry  away  and  there  was  nothing 
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that  was  readily  convertible  into  cash.  If  a  dependable  stable 
government  becomes  established  in  Mexico,  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  Edward's  heirs  may  reap  some  benefit.  Poor 
Mexico  !  Other  suffering  countries  have  some  hope,  but  there 
is  poor  prospect  in  Mexico. 

We  regard  Edward  as  the  best  physically  preserved  mem- 
ber of  our  family.  He  early  learned  how  to  take  care  of  him- 
self, and  he  had  a  good  doctor  wife  to  help  him.  He  kept  up  a 
moderate  system  of  health  exercises,  which  he  and  sister 
Jenny  urged  upon  me.  The  value  of  gymnastics  to  young 
people  I  could  readily  understand,  but  had  doubts  about  its 
needs  to  old  age,  though  I  well  know  that  a  moderate  amount 
of  muscular  effort  each  day  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
strength.  Edward  has  certainly  well  maintained  his.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago,  in  the  beginning  of  his  eightieth  year,  he  and 
his  daughter  walked  from  Hollywood  to  Pasadena,  seven 
miles,  and  made  the  return  journey  the  same  day.  Of  course, 
I  am  handicapped  by  my  loose  hip  joint,  but  my  strength  now 
would  not  allow  me  to  make  one-tenth  of  that  journey.  This 
fall  of  1915  we  much  regret  to  learn  that  Edward's  health 
is  failing  very  much,  so  that  he  does  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
make  long  journeys  alone.  While  my  strength  and  activity 
is  much  less  than  his,  yet  the  general  uniformity  of  my  con- 
dition I  think  warrants  me  in  making  my  usual  Texas  fall 
journey,  soon  to  take  place.  Our  remaining  three  brothers 
and  one  sister  are  all,  as  John  Muir  has  said,  near  sundown; 
so  it  would  be  idle  to  speculate  as  to  probabilities.  It  is  satis- 
fying to  know  that  all  are  ready. 

We  must  now  leave  Edward  and  make  some  extended 
reference  to  his  life  partner. 

DR.  JENNY  KIDD  GOWANLOCK  TROUT. 

Whatever  may  be  the  advantages  of  wide  choice  in  the 
selection  of  a  wife  Edward  had  them  over  his  brothers. 
Being  the  general  agent  of  the  Toronto  Leader,  his  business 
brought  him  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  renewing  old  acquaint- 
ance and  forming  new  ones.  Good  attention  to  business  never 
left  the  young  ladies  out  of  consideration:  and  a  young  chap, 
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with  the  poise  and  dash  for  a  successful  news  agent,  was 
bound  to  receive  their  attention.  What  seeming  chance  con- 
ditions resulted  in  a  first  acquaintance  with  the  chosen  one  is 
not  to  me  at  present  known.  When  she  taught  a  good,  large 
country  school  near  Stratford,  Ontario,  he  would  keep  a  sharp 
lookout  after  business  in  that  section,  and  come  around  Friday 
afternoons  with  the  fine  fleet  steed  and  good  riding  rig  his 
employer  furnished,  and  would  take  her  home.  Of  course, 
that  was  a  nice  journey  for  her,  and  nice  for  him,  too,  to  ride 
alongside  of  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Normal  school,  who  as 
teachers  outranked  all  others ;  but  the  real  interest  was  not  in 
the  teacher,  that  was  only  incidental,  it  was  in  the  girl. 
There  was  sure  to  be  needed  business  for  Saturday,  and  on 
Monday  another  happy  journey  to  the  school. 

Miss  Gowanlock  was  born  in  Kelso,  Scotland,  April  21, 
1841,  and  came  to  Canada  with  her  parents  in  1847.  She  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Stratford,  Canada.  She  was  bap- 
tized, and  took  upon  herself  the  Christian  name  and  profes- 
sion in  Toronto  in  1860.  She  graduated  from  the  Ontario 
Normal  school  in  the  same  city  in  1861,  and  continued  teach- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  Stratford,  till  in  1865,  through 
marriage  with  my  brother  Edward,  she  became  Mrs.  Trout; 
and  all  her  earlier  married  life  was  lived  in  Toronto.  Having 
no  children,  and  occasionally  subject  to  troublesome  nervous 
bodily  ailments,  and  also  with  her  studious  disposition  and 
time  on  her  hands,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  health  matters  should 
have  first  consideration;  and  be  studied  not  only  for  her 
own  sake,  but  for  the  help  she  might  give  others.  Accord- 
ingly, she  took  a  course  of  study  in  the  Pennsylvania  Women's 
Medical  College  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  due  time  graduated; 
but  as  that  gave  her  no  legal  standing  in  Canada,  she  entered 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Toronto,  and  after 
three  years  passed  her  final  examination  in  1875,  and  became 
the  first  woman  member  of  the  medical  and  surgical  frater- 
nity of  Canada,  and  first  lady  licensed  practitioner  in  the 
Dominion.  Edward  in  relating  this  to  me  shortly  afterward, 
said  that  when  calling  at  the  office  to  take  her  home,  he  was 
roundly  complimented  by  the  examiners  on  behalf  of  his 
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talented  wife  who  had  so  creditably  passed  the  trying  exami- 
nation. Being  the  wife  of  the  Monetary  Times  man,  the  press 
of  the  country  took  up  her  story,  and  gave  it  the  widest  circu- 
lation. As  a  consequence  she  was  soon  deluged  with  letters 
from  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  seeking  relief  from 
their  physical  ailments.  Being  of  a  highly  sympathetic  nature, 
this  disconcerted  her  immensely.  She  could  not  possibly  meet 
the  calls  and  had  in  self-defense  either  to  limit  her  work  to 
her  moderate  strength  and  endurance,  or  take  on  help.  The 
latter  course  was  chosen,  and  a  large  sanatarium  was  the  final 
outcome,  which  though  accomplishing  much,  was,  as  stated 
previously,  a  losing  investment,  and  too  severe  a  strain  on 
Dr.  Trout;  accordingly  she  retired  from  medical  practice  in 
1882,  but  did  not  loose  her  interest  in  it.  She  advocated  the 
advisability  of  a  Woman's  Medical  College  in  Toronto,  and 
offered  ten  thousand  dollars  to  help  start  it.  Other  wealthy 
ladies  backed  it.  Disagreements  as  to  its  control  delayed  it  for 
a  number  of  years.  Finally,  however,  with  Dr.  Trout's  as- 
sistance a  good  college  was  started,  and  is  now  of  significant 
interest  in  that  great  educational  center.  Our  missionary 
cousin.  Dr.  Martha  Smith,  of  India,  being  one  of  its  graduates 
in  1902. 

With  Dr.  Trout,  however,  the  interest  in  medical  matters 
was  gradually  eclipsed  by  her  increasing  interest  in  Bible  study 
and  missions.  She  never  had  any  interest  in  "Society,"  was 
always  disposed  to  retirement  and  seclusion. 

She  is  the  grandaunt  of  their  adopted  children,  Helen 
Huntsman  Trout,  and  Edward  Huntsman  Trout.  Both  are 
well  educated,  the  latter  having  taken  his  B.  S.  degree  at  the 
University  of  California  in  1913,  and  is  now  completing  an 
extended  course  in  Harvard. 

In  answer  to  my  request  regarding  her  ancestry,  I  received 
the  following:  "About  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
first  man  of  our  name  (Gowanlock)  reached  Scotland,  he  and 
his  family  having  to  flee  from  southern  Switzerland  in  con- 
sequence of  persecution.  He  was  a  minister  and  preached  his 
first  sermon,  in  Scotland,  standing  on  a  flat  tombstone  in  the 
cemetery  of  Jiidbm-g  Abbey.     On  my  m.other's  side  we  came 
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from  the  Danes.  My  grandmother,  Elizabeth  Haldane,  being 
born  in  Haldane  Hall. 

My  father  was  born  in  1790  and  died  in  1 874.  He  married 
my  mother  in  Coldstream,  Scotland,  in  1817." 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  now  lengthy  family  story, 
the  Trouts  claim  no  high  pedigree,  illustrious  names,  or  long 
ancestry;  but  sister  Jenny  Kidd  Gowanlock  Trout  has  a  de- 
cided lead  on  us  in  this  respect.  To  be  a  part  of  the  progeny 
of  a  persecuted  Swiss  preacher  is  a  family  credit  well  worth 
all  the  traditional  remembrance  that  has  handed  it  down. 
Humble  he  no  doubt  was,  but  he  had  seen  fiery  trials,  and 
was  of  God's  nobility.  Besides  this  to  have  a  Haldane  for 
a  grandmother  the  illustrious  name  that  has  for  its  crown 
the  present  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  who  lately 
visited  the  United  States  and  received  the  homage  and  respect 
of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  American  bar.  And  back  at 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century  two  Haldane  brothers,  Robert 
and  James,  preachers  of  reform,  called  the  people  of  Glasgow 
and  Scotland  back  to  the  clear  New  Testament  teachings,  and 
the  Apostolic  church;  and  sought  to  embody  it  in  the  lives 
and  conduct  of  their  congregations.  Alexander  Campbell, 
when  a  student  in  Glasgow,  had  the  advantage  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  the  benefit  of  their  teaching.  Which  no  doubt 
gave  the  initiative  for  his  work  of  restoration.  But,  after  all, 
the  oft  quoted  old  couplet  still  holds  good — "Honor  and 
fame  from  no  condition  rise ;  act  well  your  part,  there  all  the 
honor  lies."  While  Mrs.  Trout  has  good  ancestry  behind  her, 
she  has  also  acted  well  her  part  and  like  more  of  us,  the  record 
is  nearly  made  up. 

JOHN  MALCOLM  TROUT 

In  the  course  of  father's  family  account  brief  mention  is 
made  of  John's  marriage  and  Toronto  residence.  Unlike 
Edward,  who  had  traveled  so  much  and  selected  his  girl,  John 
might  be  said  to  have  grown  up  with  her,  and  they  simply 
coalesced  or  grew  together.  It  was  the  first  and  only  love 
of  both,  and  an  unbroken  one  till  the  great  Reaper  made  the 
separation,  and  then  it  was  only  an  apparent  or  bodily  separa- 
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tion,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Mrs.  Trout  ever  entertained 
the  possibility  of  any  other  union. 

The  residence  of  Edward  McMillan  was  less  than  half  a 
mile  from  our  home.  Father  built  it  as  well  as  his  barn.  I 
was  his  helper,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  on  a  visit  to  the  old 
neighborhood,  and  inspected  the  work  done  over  sixty  years 
previous.  Among  the  jobs  was  the  chopping  and  fitting,  or 
in  the  parlance  of  the  times,  the  "carrying  up  of  the  corner"  of 
a  good  log  stable  which  was  regarded  as  the  expert  young 
bushman's  job.  The  work  was  well  done  and  is  still  all  right, 
and  we  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find  men  who  could 
do  the  same  today.  Along  with  father  and  D.  L.  Layton, 
Edward  McMillan  was  also  a  leader  in  the  Meaford  church, 
and  a  cheerful,  ready-witted  conversationalist;  this  with  Mrs. 
McMillan's  kindly  welcome,  along  with  two  handsome  in- 
teresting daughters,  the  influence  and  attractions  of  the  Mc- 
Millan home  can  readily  be  understood.  So  that  It  seemed 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  my  ardent,  ambitious 
younger  brother  John  should  lay  his  claim  and  win  the  heart 
and  hand  of  the  eldest  daughter,  Eliza  Jane,  and  in  due  time 
when  ready  to  begin  their  united  life  to  marry  her,  as  was 
done  at  her  parental  home  on  June  4,  1863,  in  the  presence 
of  assembled  friends  and  relatives,  father  officiating.  This 
was  an  important  event,  being  the  first  breakaway  from  our 
large  family  of  six  boys  and  four  girls,  all  but  two  being 
grown  up;  and  it  was  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  McMillan 
home  because  it  deprived  it  of  half  the  family.  The  wedded 
pair  soon  left  us,  and  set  up  their  new  humble  home  in 
Toronto,  in  the  modest  manner  befitting  a  young  law  student. 
He  engaged  as  a  helper  in  the  law  offices  of  James  Beaty,  Jr., 
et  al.,  for  which  a  moderate  recompense  was  paid,  which  with 
the  help  of  savings  from  the  former  school  teaching  was  to 
carry  him  forward  until  sufficient  advance  in  salary  would  be 
given  to  meet  current  expenses.  He  kept  up  his  studies,  and 
regularly  passed  the  examinations;  but  the  expected  salary- 
advance  was  postponed.  Family  responsibilities  were  increas- 
ing; a  daughter  was  born  to  them.  As  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment, he  took  up  market  reporting  for  the  Toronto  Leader, 
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where  Edward  was  employed.  By  the  time  he  expected  to 
return  to  law  study  he  found  his  work  so  congenial,  and  the 
pay  and  prospects  so  good,  that  he  kept  on,  though  still  post- 
poning his  law  purposes ;  but  a  further  continuance,  and  prog- 
ress in  newspaper  work,  as  related  in  Edward's  story,  led 
him  to  abandon  the  study  of  law,  and  give  himself  wholly  to 
his  new  venture,  the  editing  and  publishing  of  the  Monetary 
Times.  At  the  same  time  he  was  assistant  editor  on  the 
Toronto  Evening  Telegraph.  The  onerous  character  of  his 
varied  and  exhaustive  duties  led  him  to  induce  Edward  to 
leave  his  college"  business  in  other  hands,  and  turn  in  and 
help  him,  which  Edward  did  to  the  great  advantage  of  both. 
The  publishing  undertaking  brought  them  into  public  notice, 
and  fine  extensive  and  valuable  business  friendships  were 
formed,  all  more  or  less  willing  to  throw  good  chances  in 
the  way  of  the  rising  young  men,  yet  equally  anxious  to  re- 
ceive their  help  and  use  them  when  they  could,  which  is  the 
usual  good  business  game,  that  is,  help  the  other  fellow  and 
have  him  help  you.  Professor  Goodwin  Smith  and  a  Mr. 
Robertson  (G.  B.,  I  think)  and  John  got  their  heads  in  a 
close  triangle  and  projected  a  new  paper,  to  be  independent 
in  politics,  and  characteristically  Canadian,  to  be  called  The 
Nation,  to  be  published  weekly,  printed  and  issued  by  the 
Monetary  Times  Printing  Company.  It  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  great  burden  of  the  work  fell  upon  the  managing  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  Monetary  Times  Company,  and  for  a 
few  years  it  was  well  carried;  but  when  John's  health  failed 
The  Nation  began  to  fail,  and  he  regretfully  saw  it  die  before 
he  passed  away.  He  remarked  to  me,  "This  never  would 
Rave  happened  could  I  have  kept  behind  it." 

From  the  short  but  active  business  career  so  briefly  told,  the 
cause  of  his  broken  health  may  be  easily  guessed.  He  knew 
how  to  work,  but  never  learned  how  to  rest.  His  energy  no 
doubt  pushed  him  through  the  first  stage  of  tuberculosis  with- 
out a  suspicion  of  the  trouble.  When  it  became  manifest,  so 
slow  but  steady  was  the  progress  of  the  disease,  that  his  mental 
activity  continued  till  near  the  last.  Had  we  all  known  what 
is  now  so  generally  known  regarding  this  malady,  it  is  highly 
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probable  his  valuable  life  might  have  been  at  least  very 
greatly  prolonged.  The  old  idea  of  "hereditary  taint"  is 
exploded,  still  that  notion  lingers,  else  why  do  people  want 
to  hide  this,  when  it  causes  the  death  of  their  relatives.  The 
microbe  is  more  or  less  prevalent  everywhere.  It  is  weakened 
resisting  powers  that  allows  it  to  get  a  good  start,  so  that  it 
becomes  difficult  or  impossible  to  overcome.  It  is  similar 
with  pneumonia  and  many  other  diseases;  but  consumption 
or  tuberculosis,  without  manifest  reason,  seems  to  be  about 
the  most  unpopular  malady  to  die  by  that  we  have.  The 
bubonic  plague,  typhoid  and  other  filth  diseases  are  deservedly 
so,  but  not  tuberculosis.  However,  it  is  fortunate  that  its 
ravages  are  diminishing. 

It  used  to  be  a  subject  of  remark  that  consumption  usually 
carried  off  the  pick  of  the  family.  It  certainly  seemed  like  that 
in  John's  case,  he  undoubtedly  had  more  good,  strong,  alert 
and  effective  characteristics  in  his  mental  and  physical  makeup 
than  had  any  of  the  rest  of  us.  Beyond  the  cheerful,  good, 
humorous  manner  in  which  friends  were  met,  and  in  which 
the  details  of  ordinary  business  was  done,  there  was  a  decisive 
positive  manner  of  treating  all  the  greater  questions  in  most 
every  line  of  thought.  He  seemed  to  have  preconsidered 
everything  that  came  to  his  attention,  and  could  quickly  ex- 
press himself  regarding  it.  He  had  a  masterful  way  of  plan- 
ning and  disposing  of  his  business,  like  as  if  it  were  an  off-hand 
job.  Like  every  member  of  the  fourth  estate,  he  had  to  be 
watchful  and  tactful,  but  when  sure  of  being  on  the  right 
ground  he  was  bold  and  unflinching.  His  range  of  thinking 
and  of  study  ran  through  the  religious,  political  and  business 
interests  of  the  times  in  all  of  which  he  was  at  home.  He  was 
a  good  writer.  A  brief  essay  on  "The  Good  Fight  of  Faith," 
published  in  the  Bible  Index  of  1876,  of  which  he  was  asso- 
ciate editor,  will  bear  a  comparison  with  much  of  the  excellent 
literary  work  in  our  language.    A  reprint  of  this  now  follows : 

THE  GOOD  FIGHT  OF  FAITH 

(I  Timothy  6,  12.) 
There  is  peace  which  hell   approves,  and   a  war  that  heaven  sanctions. 
One  is  the  brush  of  the  vampire's  wing,  humming  the  lullaby  of  death;  the 
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other,  like  the  anguish  pains  of  travail,  eventuates  in  life  and  joy  and  beauty. 
(John  16,  21.)  Since  Satan  usurped  the  world  and  the  heart,  he  is  for  peace — 
peaceable  possession.  The  strong  man  armed,  having  gained  the  palace, 
would  keep  his  goods  in  peace.  So  the  wolf  in  the  fold  craves  freedom  from 
hindrance  while  destroying  the  flock.  "Let  us  alone,  what  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  (Luke  4,  34),  is  the  abject,  base,  cowardly, 
deprecatory,  let-us-have-peace  policy  of  demons.  "The  empire  is  peace,"  is  the 
deceptive  watchword  along  the  lines  of  darkness.  But  there  is,  there  can  be, 
no  peace.  An  irrepressible  conflict  has  been  inaugurated.  The  "enmity"  has 
been  divinely  put  (Genesis  3,  15).  The  presence  of  sin  in  the  mortal  alembic 
excites  to  their  intensest  activitj'  the  expelling  energies  of  holiness.  Truth 
waits  not  to  be  attacked,  but  marshals  her  hosts  for  aggressive  war.  She 
neither  sends  nor  receives  truce,  but  fights  to  the  death.  The  horsemen  of 
Israel  are  rough  riders,  the  chariots  thereof  rush  furiously  along  the  steeps 
of  sin.  God's  heroes  have  ever  been  troublers  of  the  world.  Enoch,  the 
seventh  from  Adam,  reproving  an  ungodly  race;  Noah,  a  preacher  of 
righteousness,  condemning  all  the  world  except  his  own  little  family  (how 
very  uncharitable  in  that  old-fashioned  saint)  ;  Moses  in  the  Egyptian  court 
with  his  hated  refrain,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord,  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may 
serve  me";  with  Elijah  and  Micah  (I  Kings  18,  17),  whose  names  come  to  us 
across  the  ages  as  the  troublers  of  wicked  kings  and  idolatrous  priests;  these 
only  anticipate  the  captain  of  our  salvation,  who  came,  not  to  send  peace,  but 
a  sword  (Matthew  10,  34),  to  kindle  a  fire  (Luke  12,  49),  to  produce  division, 
and  set  mankind  at  variance.  In  righteousness  doth  he  make  war.  The 
stronger  than  the  strong  man  (Luke  11,  12)  hath  taken  from  him  his  armour 
wherein  he  trusted.  Satan  trusted  in  words  to  destroy,  and  lo,  the  gospel  is 
the  word  of  salvation.  A  lie  spoken,  heard,  believed,  and  obeyed,  makes  us 
servants  of  him.  The  truth  spoken,  heard,  believed  and  obeyed,  makes  us 
servants  of  righteousness  (Rom.  6).  Driven  from  the  citadel  of  the  Spirit, 
Satan  entrenches  himself  in  the  flesh,  and  risks  all  upon  his  ability  to  hold 
captive  the  body  in  the  grave.  Death  is  the  very  gate  of  his  power.  Vain 
boast!  The  stronger  than  the  strong  will  not  permit  him  in  peace  to  retain 
the  human  body.  He  goes  down  into  the  pit.  Now  is  the  judgment  (Greek, 
crisis)  of  this  world  (John  12,  31)  ;  now  shall  the  prince  of  this  world  be  cast 
out.  The  crisis  battle  was  fought  in  the  grave,  since  which  the  complete 
subjection  of  all  opposing  influences  is  only  a  question  of  time.  The  struggle 
in  the  death  pass  was  short;  crushing  the  defeat.  The  prisoners  of  hope  are 
released.  (Zech.  9-12.)  The  weapon  in  which  the  strong  man  trusted  is  taken 
away  from  him.  Death  is  destroyed,  captivity  led  captive.  The  Lord  is  a  man 
of  war.  The  Lord  has  triumphed  gloriously.  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty 
in  battle,  hath  all  our  foes  o'ercome;  and  now  by  death  we  shall  be  saved 
from  death,  and  life  eternal  gain. 

"See  truth,  love,  and  mercy  in  triumph  descending. 
And  nature  all  smiling  in  Eden's  first  bloom; 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending. 
And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb." 

Tremble  not,  soldier  of  the  cross,  at  the  trumpet  blast  of  strife.  It  is  the 
stern  necessity  of  our  fallen  state.  The  storm  cloud,  the  thunder  crash,  and 
the  lightning's  vivid  glare  are  followed  by  the  beautiful  blue  of  the  atmosphere. 
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the  music  of  birds,  the  fragrance  of  flowers.  The  evening  as  well  as  the 
morning  make  the  moral,  as  they  do  the  physical,  day.  Bliss  is  the  child  of 
contrast.  The  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  is  a  rest  for  the 
weary.  Suffering  precedes  glory;  the  cross,  the  crown.  The  healing  virtue 
imparted  to  Siloam's  waters  must  be  diffused  from  the  troubling  angel's  wing. 
Liberty  blooms  in  the  track  of  revolution.  Religion  is  not  the  frail,  sickly 
sentimentalism  that  many  paint  it.  Its  baby  clothes  were  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Bethlehem's  slaughtered  innocents.  The  good  fight  of  faith  is  a  great 
fight  of  affliction.  Christianity  is  a  nursling  of  the  storm;  was  rocked  into 
vigor  upon  the  purple  crest  of  opposition.  The  apostles,  as  they  sped  along 
the  highways  of  earth  with  the  message  of  salvation,  were  hailed  as  the 
troublers  of  cities,  and  the  upside-down  turners  of  the  world.  Princes 
trembled  in  their  presence;  the  faces  of  priests  gathered  blackness.  Hated  of 
all  men  for  his  name's  sake,  they  ceased  not  from  aggressive  war  till  judg- 
ment was  brought  forth  unto  victory;  rested  not,  but  resisted  unto  blood,  striv- 
ing against  sin,  and  now  await  the  victor's  crown  beneath  the  altar.  Shall  we 
be  worthy  of  the  society  of  those  who  attained  heaven  through  much  tribula- 
tion? Of  some  it  is  said,  "They  shall  walk  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy." 
What  is  it  to  be  worthy  of  the  world  to  come?  The  soldier  who  endures 
with  his  leader  the  toil  of  the  weary  march  and  the  dangers  of  battle,  is 
accounted  worthy  to  share  with  him  the  wealth  of  victory  and  the  glory  of 
the  triumph.  Jesus  says,  "He  that  taketh  not  up  his  cross  and  followeth  after 
Me,  is  not  worthy  of  Me."  To  be  worthy  of  Christ  is  to  be  worthy  of  the 
world  to  come — of  white  robes,  of  the  palm  and  the  victor's  wreath.  If  we 
suffer  with  Him  we  shall  also  reign  with  Him.  Again,  "Where  I  am,  there 
also  shall  my  servant  be."  What  is  it  to  be  with  Jesus  ?  Where  upon  the  sands 
of  time  shall  we  search  for  the  footprints  of  this  sublime  life?  Evermore 
would  the  young  convert  linger  with  Him  upon  the  flowery  banks  of  the 
baptismal  scene,  while  the  sweet  voice  of  a  new  found  Father  is  sounding 
in  his  ears,  and  the  dove  of  peace  is  nestling  at  his  heart.  But  it  may  not  be, 
for  the  Jordan  and  the  heavenly  recognition  give  place  to  the  wilderness  and 
the  temptation.  We  must  be  wet  with  the  midnight  dews  that  fall  upon  the 
Mount  of  Supplication,  if  we  would  stand  with  Him  beneath  the  overshadow- 
ing glory  of  the  holy  Mount  of  Transfiguration.  In  the  cottage  of  the  poor, 
sitting  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  binding  up  the  broken  heart,  going  about 
doing  good — here  is  where  we  shall  find  the  blessed  Saviour. 

(The  following  piling  up  of  gloomy,  trying  conditions  can  be  better  under- 
stood by  referring  to  John's  peculiar  situation.  A  few  years  previous  he  had 
lost  a  little  daughter,  Clara,  and  about  the  time  of  this  writing,  a  son,  five 
years  old — Edward,  died  of  diphtheria;  while  himself  was  well  started  in  the 
last  stage  of  tuberculosis;  how  easily,  then,  discouraging  thoughts  could  be 
gathered  into  those  fine  sentences;  but  the  sunlight  of  hope  shines  in  at  the  last. 
— W.  H.  T.) 

And  when  the  hour  is  come,  when  the  crisis  sorrow  of  life  is  upon  us 
and  the  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death,  when  those  upon  whom 
we  leaned  for  support  fail  us;  when  churches  whose  prosperity  we  prize  as 
we  do  life,  are  swept  to  ruin  before  the  dreadful  sin  tempest;  when  death 
sits  at  the  hearthstone,  and  none  shall  wait  and  watch  with  us  in  our 
Gethsemane;  when  the  trial  comes  and  all  deny  us;  when  the  dearest  hopes 
and  loves  of  our  being  expire  amid  the  darkness  and  the  earthquake,  and  the 
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terrified  spirit  driven  from  anchorage  in  the  heavens,  shrieks  her  despairing 
vrail,  "My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me."  O,  then  is  the  time  to  remember 
that  "God  hath  said  that  He  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness" — that  this, 
after  all,  is  being  with  Jesus;  that  the  pathway  of  worthiness  lies  across  the 
burning  marl  of  tribulation,  and  just  beyond  the  agony  and  Calvary  is  the 
garden  of  the  resurrection,  beautiful  with  the  sunlight  of  immortality.  Yes, 
the  good  fight  is  a  great  fight  of  affliction.  They  loved  not  their  lives  unto 
death.  We  may  not  die  for  Christ,  but  much  weariness  and  painfulness  attend 
upon  the  march  heavenward.  We  war  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places,  and  what  is  more  difficult,  to  subdue  the  promptings  of  our  own  heart, 
more  than  the  pope  and  all  his  cardinals.  The  conflict  between  the  law  in 
our  members  (Rom.  7)  and  the  law  of  the  spirit  will  end  with  life.  Let  us 
put  on  the  whole  armour,  and  praying  with  all  prayer,  and  watching  thereunto, 
gird  ourselves  anew  for  the  fight.  The  old  year  has  gone  with  those  beyond 
the  flood.  A  new  year  takes  its  place.  Shall  we  in  the  "storms  that  sweep 
our  wintry  sky,"  hear  "the  sound  of  a  going"  and  arouse  us  to  smite  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy  (2  Sam.  5,  24).  The  "conflict  of  ages"  was  never  more 
sanguine  than  now.  Never  was  sin  more  impudent  in  its  mien,  nor  potent  in 
its  sway.  Inadequate  views  of  the  malignant  nature  and  tendency  of  sin, 
coupled  with  a  chilling  indifference,  is  the  bane  of  the  present  generation. 
O,  that  the  "enmity"  between  us  and  the  serpent  were  quickened  anew.  All 
intelligences,  supernal  and  infernal,  are  actively  engaged.  Shall  men,  on 
account  of  whom  this  strife  is  waged,  remain  neutral  ? 

"This  soul  of  thine,  God's  wondrous  breath. 
It  keeps  two  worlds  in  strife; 
Hell  moves  from  beneath  to  work  its  death. 
Heaven  stoops  to  give  its  life." 

John  seemed  to  prosper  financially  in  every  undertaking 
except  The  Nation.  The  Monetary  Times  became  a  business 
journal  of  wide  influence  and  good  profit;  and  the  Monetary 
Times  Printing  Company  under  the  able  submanagement  of 
Mr.  Todd  gave  steady  and  profitable  returns.  In  this  way 
he  was  not  only  enabled  to  build  a  good  home,  costing  near 
six  thousand  dollars  but  also  to  have  provided  at  his  decease 
a  good  permanent  fund  for  the  support  and  education  of  his 
family.  As  previously  told  Edward  succeeded  to  the  business 
and  was  the  principal  administrator  of  his  estate. 

His  was  a  brief  but  rather  brilliant  career.  Cut  off  at  forty 
when  good  progressive  men,  such  as  he,  have  hardly  attained 
the  height  of  their  powers.  We  looked  forward  to  a  mag- 
nificent life  of  high  service.  So  did  he.  Such  a  life  was 
needed,  and  he  more  than  anyone  saw  its  need.  We  were 
all  disappointed.  We  saw  the  aspiring  masterful  soul  strug- 
gling to  find  its  expression  through  a  declining,  wasted,  ema- 
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dated  body,  till  it  finally  was  of  no  possible  further  use ;  and 
like  the  worn  out  garment,  had  to  be  thrown  away.  The 
triumphant  spirit  was  there  still,  but  the  bodily  expression 
was  cut  off.  The  influence  of  the  life  is  still  with  us,  but  the 
life  itself  has  gone  on,  and  has  taken  on  the  "the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God."  It  becomes  "clothed  upon  with  the 
house  from  heaven,"  has  "a  spiritual  body,"  "like  His  glorious 
body"  when  "we  shall  see  him  as  he  is."  Disappointments 
here  and  the  failures  of  the  flesh  must  be  a  part  of  our  reckon- 
ing, but  the  triumphant  spirit  led  by  the  conqueror  of  death 
meets  no  disappointment,  sees  no  defect,  or  possible  despair. 
That  even  the  good  purposes  and  plans  of  this  earthly  life  go 
forward  in  the  life  to  come  can  hardly  be  entertained,  because 
they  are  cut  off  from  their  necessary  material  manifestations. 
But  the  resulting  character  continues,  and  it  is  quite  admissible 
that  character-growth  and  progress  may  continue,  if  "we  shall 
be  like  Him."    Why  may  we  not  be  more  like  Him  ? 

This  is  getting  to  be  a  disquisition  on  immortality,  which 
was  not  our  intention;  but  was  manifestly  suggested  by  the 
gradually  failing  bodily  powers  of  a  great  life. 

The  accompanying  family  tree,  page  283,  shows  that  five 
children  were  born  to  them,  a  son  and  a  daughter  dying  in 
childhood.  Two  daughters  and  a  son  reached  manhood  and 
womanhood.  All  had  the  advantages  of  the  great  educational 
facilities  afforded  in  Toronto.  Herbert,  the  youngest,  had  a 
complete  university  education,  and  besides  graduated  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  was  licensed  to  practice.  He  held  for  a 
year  or  two  a  position  under  the  Ontario  government,  where 
he  had  the  care  and  oversight  of  the  Indians  and  half-breeds 
on  the  islands  and  north  shore  of  Georgian  bay.  While  en- 
gaged in  this  duty  he  contracted  tuberculosis,  and  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty.  This  was  the  second  sore  disappointment  for  his 
mother,  who  had  so  long  been  his  companion  and  helper  in 
the  attainment  of  his  education  and  general  oversight  of  his 
needs.  Her  two  daughters  had  been  for  a  long  time  married, 
and  in  charge  of  their  own  homes ;  he  alone  was  her  charge, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  his  usefulness  was  taken  from  her, 
leaving  her  in  her  sorrowing  loneliness. 
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Florence,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  a  young  Canadian 
lawyer,  J.  R.  Lindsay,  formerly  of  our  old  home  township, 
St.  Vincent,  afterward  of  Duluth,  Iowa,  but  finally  of  Chicago, 
lUinois,  where  a  fine  family  of  three  boys  and  one  girl  has 
been  reared,  Mrs.  Lindsay,  however,  passing  away  in  Chicago 
a  few  years  ago.  The  second  daughter.  Rose  Harriet,  married 
Mr.  James  Cameron  of  Toronto  to  whom  a  daughter,  Grace, 
was  born.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Wm.  O.  Sweeney,  and  the 
French  professor  in  Transylvania  university.  They  have  a 
son,  William  Oglesby,  Jr.  Mr.  Cameron  died  and  Mrs. 
Cameron  married  Alexander  Charles  Gray,  a  young  minister 
in  the  Christian  church  at  Toronto;  afterward  he  was  minister 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  for  a  time  professor  and  president  at 
Eureka  College,  where  he  now  resides.  One  son,  Archibald 
Edward,  was  born  to  them.  Mr.  Gray  lately  took  post-grad- 
uate studies  in  Yale,  passing  with  high  credit,  and  adding  to 
his  title  degrees.  Mrs.  John  Trout  now  (January,  1916) 
resides  with  her  daughter  and  family  in  Eureka,  Illinois. 

JAMES  TROUT 

(See  William  Trout  Tree,  page  S3.) 

James  is  our  fourth  brother.  He  was  the  farmer  boy  that 
stayed  at  home.  The  only  one  that  farmed  with  any  real 
farming  purpose ;  and  even  that  did  not  last  very  long.  The 
only  farming  feature  in  which  he  made  any  distinction  was  in 
his  breed  of  pigs,  and  that  was  only  on  a  moderate  scale ;  but 
he  always  carried  off  first  prizes  at  the  township  shows,  and 
sold  his  pigs  at  fancy  prices. 

In  1869  he  married  Mary  Williams,  daughter  of  John 
Williams,  one  of  the  old  respected  pioneers,  magistrate,  clerk 
of  the  division  court,  township  clerk,  and  treasurer.  The  farm 
was  their  home  for  only  three  or  four  years.  James  sold  It 
and  they  moved  into  the  town  of  Meaford,  and  engaged  in 
money  lending,  insurance  and  real  estate  business,  with  C.  H. 
Jay  as  partner. 

On  the  door  of  their  large  office  safe  they  had  a  well- 
painted  significant  picture.     It  was  a  water  scene — a  fine  big 
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trout  was  making  his  leap  out  of  the  water  to  catch  a  big 
fly;  and  above  the  fly  was  a  jay  perched  on  a  limb  ready  to 
pounce  down  on  the  fly  should  the  trout  miss  him.  Indicating 
that  they  were  sure  to  catch  and  serve  their  customer;  whether 
to  his  benefit  or  their  own,  or  both,  might  only  be  afterwards 
determined.  I  know  that  James  regarded  his  business  as  a 
useful  public  service ;  and  I  think  had  a  right  to  so  regard  it. 
He  had  the  quality  of  mind  in  a  high  degree  of  readily  under- 
standing people ;  and  not  only  adapting  himself  and  what  he 
might  have  to  sell  them  to  their  benefit;  but  also  to  adapt 
people  to  one  another.  Sometimes,  among  family  connections, 
there  would  be  a  property  row  hard  to  understand  and  still 
harder  to  settle ;  but  he  would  soon  see  through  it  and  what 
could  be  done  with  it,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  and 
some  profit  to  himself.  Or,  in  the  winding  up  of  a  heavily 
involved,  complicated  estate,  his  genius  was  in  seeing  at  once 
all  the  possible  solutions  of  the  problems  and  working  them 
out  to  the  interest  of  those  concerned.  His  abounding  good 
nature,  tact,  and  agreeableness,  helped  him  through  every- 
thing. 

Like  all  father's  children  the  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  were  matters  of  chief  concern.  He  was 
never  associated  with  any  other  than  the  Meaford  congrega- 
tion of  the  Disciples  of  Christ.  Like  many  more  of  those 
brethren,  his  beliefs  in  the  New  Testament  teaching  were 
exceedingly  well  defined  and  there  seemed  to  them  no  possible 
logical  basis  for  any  difference  of  view.  However,  he  was 
never  harsh  in  judgment  on  those  who  might  not  agree  with 
him.  He  was  too  kind  for  that.  About  a  month  previous 
to  his  death,  I  made  him  a  last  special  visit.  He  had  been 
fighting  against  a  slow,  but  fatal,  kidney  disease  for  a  good 
number  of  years.  Its  final  strangle  grip  was  then  upon  him. 
His  feet  and  legs  were  so  greatly  swelled  as  to  be  of  little 
service.  During  that  winter,  1905,  he  had  been  confined  to 
his  room;  his  heart  weakness  did  not  allow  him  much  lying 
down.  His  mind  was  clear,  and  his  resignation  and  cheerful- 
ness constant.  Toward  his  helpful,  loving  wife  he  had  that 
cordial  easy,  kindly  manner  that  cuts  out  trouble,  and  leaves 
no  place  for  pain.    When  she  would  be  helping  him,  I  have 
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known  him  to  remark  to  me  "Mary  and  I  have  been  having 
the  time  of  our  hfe  this  winter.  We  had  some  of  our  courting 
over  again,  and  we  are  having  a  second  honeymoon  too." 
But  the  honeymoon  did  not  last  long,  for,  less  than  a  month 
after  that,  his  spirit  took  its  place  among  the  immortals.  The 
date  being  February  16,  1906. 

Mrs.  Trout  still  retains  her  home  in  Meaford,  looks  after 
the  property  left  her,  which  is  ample  for  her  needs  and  the 
help  she  may  give  to  others.  They  had  only  one  son  and  one 
daughter;  the  latter  dying  of  diphtheria  in  childhood.  See 
William  Trout  tree,  James  Trout  branch,  page  S3.  The 
son,  William  E.  Trout,  married  Emily  W.  Lewis  in  1894. 
Their  first  homekeeping  and  business  venture  being  in  Detroit. 
Afterwards  they  removed  to  Toronto,  where  he  held,  for  a 
good  number  of  years,  a  leading  place  in  a  manufacturing 
plant  for  business  office  conveniences  and  supplies.  Of  late 
years  he  has  followed  his  father's  pursuit;  hoping,  if  possible, 
to  rival  his  dad  in  the  handling  of  real  estate.  William  E. 
Trout  is  a  good  singer.  This  was  undoubtedly  his  mother's 
share  in  his  heredity,  she  being  a  good  singer  and  James  the 
only  one  of  us  who  did  not  sing.  William  taught  singing  and 
led  a  good  choir  at  the  Toronto  Bathurst  street  Church  of 
Christ.  He  enjoyed  immensely  the  service  of  a  fine  speedy 
horse  to  which  he  would  willingly  give  his  personal  attention, 
and  the  horse  would  most  sympathetically  respond  to  his  mas- 
ter's wish.  He  would  spring  at  a  hint,  and  slacken  as  required. 
A  ride  with  William  behind  one  of  his  favorites  was  a  spell 
of  fine  mental  exhilaration.  William  and  Emily  have  a  fine 
growing  up  family  of  four  lively  children,  two  girls  and  two 
boys,  besides  one  little  boy  that  died  in  childhood.  We  look  to 
those  to  ultimately  carry  forward  their  share  of  the  good  repu- 
tation that  has  come  down  to  them  in  father's  family  line. 

PETER  LAIRD  TROUT 

Mother  used  to  tell  her  friends  that  she  had  the  three-select 
apostles  in  her  family — Peter,  James  and  John,  but  she  had 
them  in  their  inverse  order,  John,  James  and  Peter.  Of  the 
five  brothers  in  succession  the  first  three,  Edward,  John  and 
myself  were  a  group  by  ourselves;  when  we  were  grown  up, 
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the  other  two  were  boys,  and  so  they  continued  to  be  regarded, 
though  they  became  much  bigger  men  than  we  were,  being 
over  six  feet  tall  and  much  heavier.  In  1908  when  Peter 
returned  from  Nome,  he,  Edward  and  I  were  weighed.  He 
weighed  two  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  which  was  ten 
pounds  heavier  than  both  Edward  and  I  together.  He  was  not 
"Incorporated"  either.  The  youngest  was  the  biggest,  still  they 
were  always  "the  boys."  They  seemed  like  a  well-mated  pair, 
yet  there  were  natural  marked  characteristic  differences  be- 
tween them,  which  became  more  apparent  as  they  grew  older. 
Peter  was  studious  and  quiet  and  an  omnivorous  reader.  James 
read  very  little,  but  was  talkative  and  observing.  Peter  had 
the  newspaper  news  all  down  fine,  and  he  remembered  It;  he 
seemed  to  have  an  unlimited  capacity  of  memory.  Compared 
to  what  he  read  and  retained,  the  little  everyday  family  and 
social  happenings  were  of  small  account,  and  were  not  always 
noted  or  considered.  Though  James  had  the  least  educational 
advantages  of  any  of  us,  yet  they  were  sufficient  for  his  busi- 
ness needs,  and  were  of  the  everyday  practical  character  for 
which  his  natural  abilities  seemed  so  well  fitted.  He  could 
readily  see  the  others  point  of  view  and  tactfuly  act  with 
regard  to  it.  Peter  was  the  recluse,  the  quiet  reader  and 
thinker,  who  dealt  with  Ideas  as  well  as  facts,  and  drew  his 
own  settled  conclusions  without  consulting  others,  and  held 
to  them.  He  had  the  same  heritage  of  good  principles  in- 
wrought and  Ingrained  by  the  teaching  and  example  of  our 
parents,  which  was  common  to  all  of  us.  With  this,  and  his 
exceptional  memory  powers,  studious,  concentrated  thinking, 
and  persistence,  it  is  easy  now  to  see  that  with  such  teaching 
and  training  as  would  bring  to  use  his  more  latent  powers, 
there  was  the  promise  and  possibility  of  a  rare,  clever,  useful 
man  in  the  lines  of  his  natural  talent.  But  we  did  not  see  it. 
Father  did  not  see  it.  The  educators  might  have  missed  it. 
Scientific  pedagogy  and  psychology  were  then  little  known. 
Peter,  when  grown  up,  went  for  one  winter  to  the  Grammar 
school  In  Owen  Sound,  which  was  the  last  of  his  school  educa- 
tion, and  the  most  at  the  time  that  we  could  do  for  him.  This 
was  small  indeed,  but  when  each  was  contributing  to  the  com- 
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mon  family  good,  we  had  to  make  the  best  with  the  attainable. 
Peter  taught  school  for  one  school  year  in  a  Quaker  settlement 
in  the  township  of  Sydenham.  Old  style  Quaker  peculiarities 
and  solemnity  amused  him  greatly.  He  could  recite  some  of 
their  solemn  sonorous  sermons  in  their  awe-inspiring  manner. 

He  understood  saw-mill  work  better  than  most  any  other, 
having  learned  it  with  me.  When  our  mill  was  burned  we  all 
separated,  each  for  himself.  Peter  spent  one  summer  at  saw- 
mill work  on  the  Christian  island.  Afterwards  bought  a 
small  water  power  site  on  a  beautiful  mountain  stream  in  Col- 
lingwood  township;  built  a  small  circular  mill  and  dwelling 
house,  and  married  Elizabeth  Hewgill,  a  thrifty  farmer's 
daughter,  and  a  good  practical  style  of  a  girl  of  that  neigh- 
borhood. They  made  their  home  at  the  mill,  where  one 
daughter  and  two  sons  were  born  to  them.  After  six  years' 
residence  there,  this  mill  property  was  sold  and  the  family 
removed  to  Toronto,  where  after  a  temporary  residence  of 
several  months  they  removed  to  Hamilton,  where  a  large 
house  was  rented,  and  a  combined  sanitarium  and  boarding 
place  was  instituted  and  conducted  for  a  few  years.  Here, 
though  both  were  anxiously  active  for  the  general  family  wel- 
fare, yet  the  differences,  in  modes  of  thought  and  matters  of 
judgment,  culminated  in  a  personal  separation,  at  least,  until 
such  time  as  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  accumulate  the  means  to 
make  life  at  home  less  strenuous.  But  in  this  there  was  only 
very  moderate  success. 

Not  long  after  this  Chicago  became  the  family  home. 
Mrs.  Trout  entered  a  good  medical  school,  and  in  due  time 
graduated,  and  obtained  a  good  medical  practice.  Their 
children  went  through  their  common  and  high  school  courses 
with  further  educational  preparation  for  their  special  pursuits. 

While  all  this  mainly  depended  on  each  one's  effort,  and 
their  mutual  help,  yet  well-deserved  credit  is  due  to  willing 
relatives  for  substantial  help,  advice  and  interest,  all  through 
the  hard  places  in  this  good  family  progress. 

Cathrine  Jane,  the  eldest,  prepared  herself  well  for  the 
teaching  profession,  and  has  been  teaching  for  many  years  in 
Chicago,  holding  a  principal's  certificate,  though  not  the  posi- 
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tion.  Charles  Ellphalet  took  a  civil  engineering  course,  and 
graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  now  holds  an  important  position  on  the  engineering  staff 
of  New  York  City.  He  is  married  and  has  four  children.  (See 
Wm,  Trout  tree,  page  53.)  Edgar  William  had  the  misfor- 
tune in  his  boyhood  to  lose  his  foot,  the  leg  being  severed  be- 
tween knee  and  ankle,  by  a  railway  car,  and  though  having  an 
artificial  substitute,  is  still  deprived  of  much  of  his  natural 
activity.  He  also  became  a  teacher,  and,  besides,  took  up  a 
course  of  law  study,  and  became  a  recognized  member  of  the 
Chicago  bar;  but  he  never  hung  out  his  shingle.  There  were 
too  many  impecunious  shingles  begging  for  business  out  al- 
ready. As  a  teacher  he  was  doing  well,  and  his  star  was  rising. 
He  was  for  a  few  years  principal  of  one  of  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  Chicago,  the  House  of  Correction,  where  by  his 
suggestion  some  useful  reforms  were  effected.  Though  a  good 
position,  yet  by  his  own  choice  it  was  given  up,  and  he  is  now 
principal  of  one  of  the  city  elementary  schools. 

He  was  married  to  Miss  Mabel  Gerlach  of  Chicago,  De- 
cember 26,  1914,  and  now  resides  in  this  big  Western  metrop- 
olis, where  his  mother.  Dr.  Elizabeth  Trout,  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Cathrine  Jane,  also  reside.  Charles  Edward  has  his  home 
in  Westerleigh,  Staten  Island,  which  is  a  part  of  greater  New 
York  city. 

Peter,  after  his  long  peregrinations  on  the  Pacific  coast  and 
far  north  to  the  Arctic  sea,  has  come  back  among  his  relatives 
where,  in  several  instances  his  mining  experience  and  judgment 
has  been  drawn  upon  to  some  advantage,  the  last  being  in  the 
summer  of  1915,  when  he  was  requested  to  visit  and  report 
on  some  new  prospects  near  Hudson  bay.  As  much  of  the 
journey  had  to  be  made  through  the  woods  on  foot,  and  up 
the  small  rivers  in  canoes,  and  he  being  an  old  man,  with 
enough  of  that  kind  of  experience,  he  wisely  gave  up  the  job. 
While  I  am  now  writing  this  tame  story  about  him  and 
others  in  my  prosy  family  history,  he  may  be  writing  some  of 
his  tales  of  "hairbreadth  escapes  and  thrilling  incidents  in 
flood  and  field,"  which  will  appear  in  his  proposed  forthcom- 
ing book  "Memoires  of  Alaska." 
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However,  in  these  stirring  times,  when  bloody,  barbarous 
and  inhuman  war  is  the  overshadowing  concern  of  all 
humanity,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  family  and  personal 
considerations  might  be  for  the  time  of  small  account.  Still, 
the  family  is  the  God  given  foundational  unit  of  society,  and 
it  will  live  and  retain  its  interest,  when,  as  we  assuredly  be- 
lieve, "men  shall  learn  war  no  more." 

"When  the  war  drum  throbs  no  longer,  and  the  battle  flags  are 
furled ; 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

MRS.  HARRIET  ANN  TROUT  STIRLING 

Harriet  was  mother's  eldest  daughter.  After  five  succes- 
sive boys  held  the  innings,  she  led  the  girls  to  the  bat,  and  she 
truly  was  a  leader,  not  from  any  particular  disposition  to  con- 
trol but  from  her  natural  capabilities  and  energies.  As  a  girl 
she  was  always  the  hveliest  and  merriest  of  any  group.  In  a 
party  of  young  folks,  with  a  lively  mate,  there  would  be  no 
possible  chance  for  dullness.  Sprightly  thinking  and  clear, 
rapid  speaking  was  her  regular  style,  with  always  a  quick  sense 
of  the  humorous,  which  would  soon  be  brought  to  others' 
notice  and  enjoyment.  When  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(though  in  memory  she  seemed  much  younger) ,  it  was  decided 
that  Harriet  be  educated  and  trained  to  be  a  good  thorough 
teacher,  with  a  life  certificate,  and  the  specially  designed  place 
to  obtain  this  was  the  Normal  School  of  Toronto.  But  first 
it  was  considered  advisable  that  a  preparatory  course  be  taken 
in  the  Model  School,  which  was  connected  with  the  Normal. 
I  had  some  business  that  brought  me  to  Toronto,  and  she 
came  with  me.  I  introduced  myself  and  sister  to  Mrs.  Clark, 
the  principal  of  the  Model  School,  explaining  our  purpose. 
She  replied  that  the  school  was  absolutely  full,  and  she  had 
been  refusing  pupils  for  a  month  past. 

But  good  teachers  know  how  to  estimate  pupils  at  sight,  so 
she  decided  that  Harriet  should  not  be  turned  down,  and  re- 
plied, that  having  come  so  far,  with  the  Normal  course  as  the 
outcome,  she  must  find  room  for  her.     Mrs.  Clark  was  like 
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a  great  mother  in  the  school.  Scarce  any  discipline  was 
needed.  It  was  a  rule  of  love.  This  school  life  and  city  life, 
residing  with  my  brother  John,  was  a  most  valuable  experience 
to  Harriet.  When  nearly  two  years  had  passed,  and  she  had 
obtained  her  first-class  Normal  School  certificate,  and  was 
ready  to  return  home,  it  was  arranged  that  she  should  come 
to  a  big  June  meeting  in  Erin,  and  a  number  of  us  would 
meet  her  there,  and  bring  her  home  with  us.  When  the  big 
concourse  was  assembling,  I  was  watching  the  door  for  Har- 
riet; when  she  entered,  I  rose  up  and  signaled,  she  came,  and 
room  was  made  for  her  between  James  and  I.  Finding  her- 
self after  such  a  long  absence  between  her  two  big  brothers 
was  too  great  for  her  gravity,  which  her  countenance  showed; 
she  just  wanted  to  pinch  us  both,  and  have  a  squabble  right 
there  in  meeting.  Harriet's  natural  and  acquired  teaching 
ability  gave  her  the  best  places.  Meaford  was  her  stamping 
ground  for  a  number  of  years,  where  as  a  teacher  she  was  re- 
spected and  loved. 

In  1870  Harriet  married  Duncan  Stirling,  son  of  John  Stir- 
ling of  St.  Vincent,  formerly  of  Quebec  province.  The  Stirling 
family  and  our  Trout  family  were  close  friends,  which  partly 
accounts  for  the  double  root  parentage  of  the  Harriet  Ann 
family  as  shown  by  the  tree.  This  departure  also  shows  the 
fine  old  age  attained  by  the  head  of  the  Stirling  family.  He 
lived  the  full  term  of  ninety  years,  and  they  were  ninety  years 
of  good  health  and  bodily  activity.  He  told  me  he  never  had 
a  headache  and  scarcely  the  tinge  of  a  toothache.  But  this 
physical  characteristic  did  not  descend  to  his  children,  they 
had  much  more  than  the  average  sickness  and  fatality.  Even 
Duncan,  though  he  lived  the  period  allotted  by  the  psalmist 
of  seventy  years,  they  were  generally  years  of  uncertain  health 
and  sometimes  severe  sickness.  While  Harriet,  on  account  of 
her  good  health  record,  carried  the  heavier  end  of  the  burden, 
yet  she  laid  it  down  six  years  sooner  than  he  did.  According 
to  Harriet  the  happiest  part  of  their  family  life  were  the  few 
years  in  the  earlier  portion  that  was  devoted  to  preaching  in 
the  vicinity  of  Owen  Sound  and  Meaford.  While  Duncan 
often  followed  other  occupations,  he  was  still  regarded  as  a 
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good  preacher.  Five  sons  and  three  daughters  were  born  to 
them.  One  son  and  daughter  died  in  childhood;  and  the 
young  smart  preacher  of  the  family,  Duncan  Howard,  died 
at  thirty,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  children.  The  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  all  live  in  Toronto,  and  except  Herman,  the 
youngest,  all  are  married.  In  all  there  are  eight  grandchil- 
dren, all  being  girls.  William  Trout  Stirling,  the  eldest,  has 
been  the  main  help  of  the  family.  In  his  boyhood,  Edward 
gave  him  a  business  college  training,  as  well  as  others  of  our 
young  relatives,  and  he  fortunately  soon  obtained  good  em- 
ployment and  became  a  good  helper  in  meeting  the  family 
expense.  Good  business  opportunities  increased,  so  also  did 
the  ability  to  use  them,  until  now  he  holds  a  high  place  in 
the  ranks  of  Toronto  business  men.  Still  his  father  and 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  shared  the  best  he  had  till 
the  parents  passed  away,  and  each  could  care  for  himself. 
Not  until  then  did  he  marry  and  set  up  his  own  family  estab- 
lishment, which  we  are  happy  to  say  is  on  a  scale  of  comfort 
and  style  commensurate  with  one  so  worthy,  one  who  con- 
tinues to  see  the  need  of  others  and  appreciates  the  specially 
divine  truth  "that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Mrs.  Stirling  is  in  accord  with  her  husband  in  all  he  does,  is  a 
most  gracious  hostess,  and  with  their  three  beautiful  children 
form  an  interesting  and  charming  group. 

I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  present  Wm.  T.  Stirling's  picture, 
as  deservedly  worthy  a  place  along  with  those  of  his  father 
and  mother.  However,  he  modestly  but  decidedly  objects, 
suggesting  that  his  parents  sufficiently  represent  the  Stirlings. 

William  Dow,  the  older  son-in-law,  is  engaged  with  Will 
Stirling,  as  he  is  familiarly  called,  in  the  wholesale  bakery  and 
confectionery  business.  Hubert  Stirling  also  fills  important 
duties  in  the  office. 

Deserved  reference  should  also  here  be  made  to  the  second 
son-in-law,  Archibald  Huntsman;  a  brother  of  the  adopted 
children  of  my  brother  Edward.  He  married  Mary,  the 
second  sister  of  the  Stirlings,  and  they  have  now  two  children. 

Professor  Huntsman  is  a  graduate  of  Toronto  University. 
He  was  a  very  diligent  and  successful  student,  closing  with 
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honors  in  most  every  department.  Also  has  taken  more  ex- 
tended studies;  specializing  in  biology,  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  marine  life. 

The  last  time  I  saw  this  dear  sister,  Harriet,  was  when  I 
last  visited  James.  I  bid  him  my  final  goodbye;  but  not  so 
with  her.  I  left  her  cheerful  and  happy  on  account  of  my 
visit.  On  a  rare  beautiful  January  day  in  1906  we  drove 
around  the  city  for  two  or  three  hours,  enjoying  not  the  sights 
particularly  but  each  other's  company,  but  this  was  final  as  she 
lived  only  a  few  months  longer.  Her  active,  helpful  life  will 
long  be  remembered. 

RACHEL  EMERSON  TROUT  BEACH. 

One  beautiful  little  daughter,  Janet,  preceded  Rachel,  and 
in  her  fourth  year  died  of  pneumonia,  or  as  It  was  then  called, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  While  she  deserves  mention,  we 
have  practically  left  her  out  of  the  account. 

Rachel  was  named  after  her  grandmother,  I  believe  there 
were  characteristic  resemblances,  of  course,  these  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  name,  it  was  simply  Incidental.  Rachel  did  not 
have  the  vivacity  and  snap  peculiar  to  Harriet,  but  was  quieter 
and  more  reflective,  yet  equally  as  good  a  student.  She  began 
her  general  reading  early,  and  remembered  It  well.  While 
still  in  short  clothes  and  attending  the  common  school,  she 
surprised  us  one  autumn  day  by  saying  that  she  would  go  be- 
fore the  examining  board  next  winter  and  take  a  third-class 
certificate.  We  laughed  at  her  childish  presumption,  but  she 
insisted,  saying  the  teacher  says  I  can  do  it,  and  I  will  do  it. 
And  she  did  It  very  creditably.  Some  of  the  teachers  regarded 
this  as  a  reflection  on  themselves,  that  a  slip  of  a  growing  girl 
should  rank  with  them.  I  think  Rachel  never  taught  on  that 
certificate,  but  continued  studying,  and  next  winter  went  before 
the  board  again,  and  took  a  second-class ;  upon  that  she  taught 
for  several  years,  then  went  again  and  took  a  first-class. 
Rachel's  great  peculiarity  was  her  constant  steady  nerve  and 
quiet  self-control,  she  never  dreaded  examinations;  her  facul- 
ties and  memory  seemed  to  be  at  command,  and  she  went 
through  with  the  tests  with  apparent  ease.  In  the  reading  tests 
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she  excelled  the  whole  class,  as  was  noted  by  the  examiners  at 
the  time.  I  think  it  was  in  the  summer  vacation  period  of 
1873  that  Rachel,  when  attending  the  British  American  Com- 
mercial College,  taking  a  course  in  bookkeeping,  met  Mr. 
Albert  B.  Beach;  and  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  was 
formed  that  afterwards  ripened  into  a  matrimonial  union  on 
January  5,  1876.  They  made  us  a  visit  at  our  Peterboro 
home  before  leaving  for  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where  they  lived 
about  twelve  years,  and  four  daughters  were  born  to  them. 
After  my  three  months'  stay  in  Milwaukee  with  the  Filer  & 
Stowell  Company  in  1880,  just  before  leaving,  Mr.  Beach 
called  on  me,  and  I  accompanied  him  to  Chicago,  and  was  his 
guest  at  the  hotel  for  a  day  or  two  before  returning  to  Canada. 
In  June,  1884,  when  for  the  second  time  I  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Filer  &  Stowell  Company,  I  met  Rachel  and  her  four 
little  girls  while  the  train  halted  that  was  carrying  them  back 
to  the  old  Canadian  home  for  a  visit.  It  was  a  snatched  inter- 
view after  an  absence  of  eight  long  years,  when  I  was  finding 
her  the  wearied  mother  of  four  small,  train-tired  children, 
with  their  long  journey  hardly  half  completed.  And  that  brief 
twenty  minutes  in  her  company  was  the  last  I  saw  of  her. 

On  March  4,  1888,  a  welcome  son  was  born,  Albert  Trout 
Beach,  but  his  young  life  lasted  only  two  months  and  twelve 
days  later  the  mother's  life  had  to  be  surrendered.  We  need 
no  details  of  the  anguish  that  entered  that  home.  The  young- 
est four  years,  the  eldest  over  eleven,  all  felt  the  need,  and 
could  appreciate  such  mother  love  and  care  as  fell  to  the  lot  of 
few  other  children,  and  think  too  of  the  father's  situation. 
The  press  notice  of  her  death  was  furnished  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  minister,  of  whose  church  she  was  a  most  helpful 
member,  there  being  no  congregation  of  Disciples  in  the  place. 
I  transcribed  the  closing  sentences  in  my  notebook,  and  now 
give  them,  "Hers  was  an  exceptional  life;  she  seemed  to  have 
grasped  the  genius  of  Christianity  as  all  should,  but  few  do, 
and  realized  that  it  is  a  life,  and  not  simply  a  theory.  Her 
place  cannot  be  filled." 

I  have  heard  and  remember  good  stories  of  her  kindness 
and  good  judgment  in  that  far  Western  town  that  are  too  long 
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to  reproduce ;  but  they  are  on  the  eternal  record,  along  with 
those  where  meat  was  given  to  the  hungry,  and  water  to  the 
thirsty,  and  where  the  welcome  "come,  ye  blessed"  awaits 
them. 

Mr.  Beach  still  continued  his  relation  to  our  family  by 
afterwards  marrying  my  niece  Bertha  Jay,  as  is  recorded  and 
shown  by  the  Mary  Trout  Jay  tree. 

MARGARET  TROUT  WHITELAW. 

(See  William  Trout  Tree,  page  53.) 

This  is  our  youngest  sister,  the  least  in  stature  and  physical 
proportions  of  any  of  us;  but  we  must  not  judge  the  owner 
of  the  body  on  that  basis.  However,  a  fine  purposeful  spirit 
is,  of  necessity,  limited  by  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the 
human  organism  through  which  it  finds  expression ;  she  could 
not  stand  the  strain  that  her  older  sisters  did,  though  she  has 
greatly  outlived  them.  From  childhood  she  had  to  be  careful, 
and  the  necessity  for  carefulness  has  increased  with  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  years.  But  she  has  now  quite  fully  learned 
all  her  limitations,  and  is  still  ready  to  cheerfully  undertake 
the  moderate  tasks  that  she  may  feel  pretty  sure  of  accom- 
plishing. The  necessity  for  economy  in  effort  begets  economy 
in  other  lines — time,  money,  and  opportunities — all  of  which 
Margaret  had  to  learn  without  a  teaching  helper,  as  we  shall 
see. 

Margaret  married  Joseph  C.  Whitelaw  in  1877.  William 
Whitelaw,  father  of  Joseph,  was  one  of  the  most  respected 
men  of  the  township,  and  was  able  to  provide  a  good  start 
for  his  many  sons  and  daughters.  Joe  was  a  rare,  good  man, 
well  prepared  for  a  great  and  useful  life.  If  not  known  as  a 
preacher,  he  certainly  preached,  and  did  it  with  profit  to  his 
hearers.  Their  happy  married  life  was  brief,  lasting  only  ten 
years,  during  which  time  four  children  were  born  to  them,  the 
youngest  dying  in  infancy.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  transferred  her  residence  from  Meaford  to  To- 
ronto, and  as  the  city  was  growing  fast,  and  real  estate  rapidly 
rising,  it  was  thought  best  to  invest  her  little  wealth  in  city 
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property.  But  in  a  year  or  two  with  a  reversion  in  business 
the  bottom  of  the  boom  fell  out,  or  the  gas  exploded  and  the 
balloon  came  to  earth,  and  for  ten  or  more  years  could  not  be 
again  inflated.  Rents  fell,  good  property  failed  to  be  kept 
rented.  In  the  meantime  taxes  and  insurance  and  interest  had 
to  be  paid;  Margaret  held  on  till  near  the  last,  when  she  had 
to  sell  at  a  sacrifice  a  year  or  two  before  the  resumption  of 
good  prices.  Her  boys  and  girl  were  being  educated,  and 
soon  afterward  began  to  help  in  the  care  and  needs  of  the 
family.  There  was  a  rare  compactness  of  sympathy  and  pur- 
pose between  that  mother  and  her  three  children;  and  they 
kept  together  much  longer  than  most  families  do.  Headley, 
the  eldest,  the  fatherly  boy,  married  Miss  Campbell  of  Winni- 
peg, when  about  thirty  years  of  age,  in  1908,  and  now  has 
four  children.  When  he  left,  the  apex  of  the  triangle  was 
gone,  but  Linn  was  good  and  ready  for  the  leading  place, 
which  he  now  holds  to  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and  all 
concerned.  Katrina  has  lately  taken  on  matrimonial  responsi- 
bilities with  Arthur  Kennedy  of  Toronto  in  a  style  that  might 
be  expected  from  a  pair  so  well  prepared  for  their  common  life 
purpose.  Katrina  was  mistress  of  the  home,  and  Linn  and  his 
mother  contributing  helpers.  Now  since  this  arrangement  is 
broken  up,  what  the  outcome  may  be  is  Linn's  remaining  life 
problem.  The  factors  in  the  solution  are  certainly  extensive, 
as  he  teaches  a  Bible  class  of  over  fifty  girls.  Like  all  our 
Toronto  relatives  he  is  intensely  active  in  good,  effective 
church  work.  He  teaches  a  large  girls'  Bible  class  there ;  some 
will  surely  have  more  than  a  scholar's  interest  in  him,  and  he 
has  a  fine  chance  for  a  choice.  Linn  has  made  splendid  success 
in  selling  the  Burrough's  adding  machine,  and  now  holds  the 
Canadian  agency  for  the  Ellis  Adding-Typewriter  Company. 
Linn  Whitelaw,  with  his  office  help  and  adding  machines, 
is  much  used  by  the  public.  The  election  returns  come  in  to 
him  and  are  quickly  compiled  and  sent  out.  He  was  also  called 
upon  to  handle  the  accounting,  in  the  great  campaign  of 
February,  1916,  when  Toronto  raised  $2,000,000,  for  the 
dependents  of  soldiers,  who  have  gone  to  the  front.  And  just 
lately,  in  October,  two  weeks'  time  is  spent  on  the  accounting 
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work  of  Toronto's  $700,000  contribution  to  the  fund  of  the 
British  Red  Cross  Association.  This  not  merely  records 
Linn's  willing  public  service,  but  the  grand  loyal  liberality  of 
his  home  city  as  well. 

Margaret  is  my  only  sister  whose  life  story  is  not  ended;  it 
goes  on,  and  in  the  Bathurst  Street  and  Fern  Avenue  Churches 
of  Christ  she  commands  the  influence  of  a  real  mother  in 
Israel. 

ALEXANDER  ANDERSON  TROUT. 

(See  also  William  Trout  Family  Tree,  page  53.) 

He  was  named  after  father's  warm-hearted  friend  who  for 
a  time  was  his  fellow  preacher  and  a  true  companion,  and  who 
wrote  father's  obituary  previously  copied  in  this  record.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and,  like  Margaret,  lacked 
the  measure  of  robustness  that  characterized  the  rest  of  us. 
Also  like  her,  he  had  fine  good  sense  that  measured  well,  and 
matched  his  work  with  his  powers.  Having  a  fine,  clear-work- 
ing intellect,  study  was  easy,  and  what  he  gained  was  well 
retained.  He  had  but  little  to  do  with  manual  labor ;  between 
his  school  days,  business  college  course,  and  teaching  and 
preaching  years,  and  the  business  period  of  his  life  in  Detroit, 
there  was  no  call  for  the  more  laborious  life  experiences  that 
were  met  by  his  older  brothers.  In  his  young  man's  preaching 
time  he  went  entirely  beyond  the  rest  of  our  attempts,  in  that 
he  held  several  good  successful  evangelistic  meetings.  This 
was  when  he  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  modestly 
felt  that  he  was  a  very  young  man  to  play  so  important  a  role. 
I  remember  well  the  glow  of  satisfaction  his  countenance  and 
speech  showed  when  telling  me  afterwards  about  these  fine 
meetings.  This  feeling  was  not  pride  but  a  sense  of  high 
privilege  and  power,  that  he  was  thus  enabled  to  win  souls 
for  Christ  and  extend  His  kingdom.  At  Detroit  he  was  the 
leader  of  a  number  of  young  men  who  made  it  their  special 
religious  work  to  plant  missions  in  the  city  and  suburbs  where- 
ever  they  could. 

At  Detroit  he  early  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship 
of  the  family  of  Alexander  Linn,  the  senior  elder  in  the  Plum 
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Street  Church  of  Christ.  Between  the  youngest  daughter, 
Carohne,  and  Alexander  there  quickly  grew  up  that  strong 
mutual  attachment  that  culminated  in  their  marriage  in  1881. 
Their  brief  married  life  of  seven  years  is  a  rich  heritage  of 
memory  to  the  surviving  widow.  And,  as  a  further  living  link 
of  affectionate  remembrance,  there  is  left  one  son,  who  greatly 
resembles  his  father,  but  he  is  really  a  Linn-Trout  combina- 
tion, as  his  name,  Alexander  Linn  Trout,  manifestly  indicates. 
He  has  the  names  of  both  grandfathers,  who  were  both  highly 
esteemed  and  greatly  respected  men ;  and  so  far  Linn  Trout, 
as  he  is  usually  known,  follows  their  example,  as  well  as  his 
fathers,  and  reflects  nothing  but  credit  on  their  revered  names. 
With  regard  to  attainments  in  education  and  knowledge  he 
has  gone  away  beyond  them,  as  the  advanced  conditions  of 
our  time  has  enabled  him  to  do.  He  has  taken  a  complete 
literary  course  and  a  full  mechanical  engineering  course  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  This  is  also  backed  up  by  good  shop 
practice.  Though  hardly  thirty  years  of  age  at  this  writing, 
January  1,  1916,  yet  he  has  now  been  for  two  years  an  archi- 
tect and  engineer,  designing  modern  steel  and  concrete  build- 
ings on  his  own  account  with  good  prospects.  Detroit  has 
already  some  good  monuments  of  his  work.  Linn  has  been 
a  pet  boy  among  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  but  he  is  not  a 
spoiled  one.  He  and  his  good  persistent  mother  had  no  sort 
of  a  soft  time  in  reaching  their  present  good  standing.  Con- 
tinued laborious  struggle  attended  their  steady  upward  course. 
The  broken  health  of  the  mother,  on  account  of  this,  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted.  We  look  forward  to  a  fine  career  for  Linn, 
if  he  keeps  his  health.  He  certainly  has  the  good  will  and 
wishes  of  a  host  of  friends.  The  continuance  of  the  Trout 
family  name  and  credit,  so  far  as  father's  line  is  concerned, 
depends  on  the  successors  of  four  of  us — James,  Peter,  Alex- 
ander and  myself.  Linn,  the  latter's  only  son,  is  father's  young- 
est grandchild,  and  though  still  alone,  we  are  hopeful,  not  only 
for  his  own  useful  life,  but  that  he  may  add  a  significant  quota 
to  the  onward  swim  of  the  Trouts.  This  concludes  William 
Trout's  family  line.  We  will  now  follow  the  line  of  the  next 
oldest  of  grandfather's  children. 
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MRS.  ANN  TROUT  LEE  BLANCHARD. 

Through  the  good  care  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Smith 
of  San  Francisco,  a  granddaughter  of  Aunt  Ann,  I  am  enabled 
to  show  the  oldest  portraits  in  my  history,  Mrs.  Ann  Trout 
Lee  Blanchard  and  Lot  Blanchard. 

Whatever  may  be  the  judgment  of  relatives  and  friends  re- 
garding this  history  I  think  it  will  appear  that  I  have  tried  to 
be  brief.  If  the  stories  told  are  by  some  regarded  as  trivial, 
they  have  not  been  unduly  spun  out.  Still  with  all  my  effort 
at  brevity,  I  have  already  written  a  mass  of  manuscript  about 
twice  as  great  as  first  calculated.  And  now  after  going  down 
father's  line  so  fully,  it  would  seem  hardly  fair  to  cut  short  my 
uncles'  and  aunts'  lines  because  of  this  manifest  need;  but  such 
will  have  to  be  done.  There  are  no  doubt  matters  of  interest 
connected  with  every  family  line,  but  I  do  not  know  them  all, 
and  what  I  do  know  there  is  not  the  space  in  a  reasonably  sized 
book  to  give  them  all  suitable  record;  so  that  brevity  is  a 
necessity  which  I  must  endeavor  to  meet. 

Aunt  Ann  was  the  third  of  grandfather's  children,  she  was 
next  to  father,  and  was  the  eldest  daughter,  the  one  who  in  the 
household  comes  next  to  the  mother;  in  those  days  of  early 
marriages,  she  remained  with  her  mother  a  reasonable  time, 
marrying  Captain  James  W.  Lee  at  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
in  1826,  the  first  marriage  date  of  the  family.  He  was  then  or 
afterwards  the  proprietor  of  a  schooner,  and  sailed  Lakes 
Erie,  Huron  and  Michigan.  He  was  an  intrepid  fellow  that 
would  undertake  the  severest  tasks ;  father  related  to  me  that 
one  fall  he  came  into  Detroit  after  all  the  other  vessels  had  laid 
up.  A  contractor,  who  had  to  deliver  certain  winter  stores 
to  the  government  lighthouses  in  the  upper  lakes,  could  not 
get  any  vessel  to  go  out  and  deliver  his  goods;  but  one  of  the 
vessel  captains,  seeing  Lee's  schooner  coming  in,  pointing  the 
contractor  to  the  incoming  vessel,  said,  "There  is  your  only 
chance."  Lee  made  good  terms,  took  on  the  goods  and  one 
or  two  extra  men,  and  was  soon  on  his  way  to  the  North.  It 
was  near  the  first  of  December,  for  two  weeks  he  had  good 
weather.     He  delivered  the  supplies  to  the  lighthouses,  took 
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on  some  return  cargo,  and  in  the  islands  about  Mackinaw  and 
northward  purchased  large  quantities  of  frozen  fish  so  that 
he  had  to  carry  a  deck  load.  After  getting  well  into  Lake 
Huron  on  the  return  voyage,  a  raging  wind  and  snow  storm 
set  in,  and  increased  to  such  violence  as  to  carry  off  some  of  the 
sails.  Occasional  great  waves  swept  the  deck,  clearing  off 
some  of  its  load.  Lee  saw  one  of  his  men  swept  overboard, 
and  could  do  nothing  to  help  him.  The  spray  froze  in  the 
rigging,  and  prevented  the  working  of  the  few  sails  that  they 
could  carry.  Three  days  and  nights  Lee  held  to  the  steering 
wheel,  wet,  cold,  tired,  and  hungry,  giving  his  commands  to 
his  men,  all  realizing  that  it  was  a  desparate  fight  for  life  with 
all  the  chances  against  them.  However,  on  the  fourth  morn- 
ing there  was  clear  weather  and  a  calmer  situation,  and  he 
found  he  was  in  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Huron,  not  far  from  its 
outlet  at  Sarnia,  and  soon  came  into  dock  at  Detroit  with  a 
vessel  looking  like  an  iceberg. 

The  freight  money  and  big  profits  on  the  sale  of  the  fish  near 
the  Christmas  season  was  nearly  equal  to  the  summer's  work, 
but  he  never  risked  another  voyage  like  that.  His  active 
career  was  short,  as  he  died  a  young  man  of  about  thirty-four 
years;  regarding  the  cause  I  am  not  informed. 

Aunt  Ann  and  James  W.  Lee  had  three  children,  Henry, 
Ellen  and  Anna.  The  first  two  were  born  in  Milwaukee. 
Anna  was  born  in  Cleveland.  Henry  died  in  his  young  man- 
hood at  seventeen.  Ellen  died  after  marriage  and  mother- 
hood at  twenty-one.  Anna  is  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  living 
at  Seaside,  California.  All  these  and  the  further  relations  of 
Aunt  Anna's  family  are  graphically  shown  by  her  family  tree, 
at  the  beginning  of  this  reference. 

In  1834  Captain  Lee  died,  and  in  1836  Aunt  married  Lot 
Blanchard.  We  know  but  little  about  him,  I  am  not  aware 
that  he  ever  visited  his  Canadian  connections.  From  all  ac- 
counts he  was  a  good  man  and  a  good  husband  to  Aunt.  He 
and  Aunt  always  retained  a  close  connection  to  their  own  and 
the  Lee  children.  In  1 839  Aunt  and  her  three  children  visited 
at  grandfather's,  my  sister  Mary  being  there  at  that  time. 
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She  told  me  afterward  what  a  fine  time  she  had  with  her  three 
American  cousins.  Henry,  the  oldest,  and  the  only  boy  in  the 
group,  was  Mary's  admiration,  a  kindly  youth  of  twelve  years, 
while  Mary  was  eight.  She  told  how  helpful  he  was — carried 
them  all  across  a  creek. 

Aunt's  married  life  was  almost  wholly  spent  in  the  cities, 
such  as  Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  possibly  Detroit,  Honolulu, 
and  San  Francisco.  This,  with  the  easy  circumstances  that 
seemed  to  be  her  lot,  gave  her  opportunities  for  information 
and  culture  in  advance  of  her  sisters,  and  she  evidently  used 
them  with  good  profit.  My  acquaintance  with  her  was  made 
during  her  visit  to  Canada  in  1854,  accompanied  by  Anna  Lee 
and  six-year-old  Isabella  Cotton,  her  granddaughter.  They 
came  to  Creemore  to  visit  Aunt  Harriet  and  the  most  of  her 
family  who  were  then  residing  there.  Father,  cousin  Samuel 
Orr,  Edward  and  myself,  were  five  miles  from  there,  building 
a  sawmill  in  the  great  pine  woods.  Uncle  John  and  family 
were  also  with  us.  We  made  Sunday  visits  to  Creemore  to  see 
our  American  relatives.  Two  Sundays  and  one  brief  week-day 
visit  was  their  extent.  In  the  presence  of  my  city-bred,  silk- 
dressed  cousin  Anna  I  felt  all  the  possible  awkwardness  of  my 
country  style.  She  was  a  year  and  a  half  older  than  I,  and  a 
true  democrat,  so  without  being  at  all  condescending  she  led 
me  into  conversation  which  was  easily  and  pleasantly  main- 
tained. We  had  a  few  enjoyable  walks  together.  She  re- 
members the  Creemore  visit  as  well  as  I  do,  and  Isabella,  now 
Mrs.  Frazer,  remembers  the  forest  scenery  most  clearly. 
Father  and  Aunt  Ann  and  Aunt  Harriet  had  their  interesting 
times  together.  I  shared  in  some  of  it.  Mr.  Cotton,  Aunt's 
son-in-law,  came  to  conduct  them  back  to  the  states,  from 
whence  they  all  shortly  afterwards  made  the  long,  tiresome, 
overland  journey  to  California.  After  a  brief  stay,  they 
added  to  this  the  long  sea  voyage  to  Honolulu,  on  the  Sand- 
wich islands.  After  a  few  years'  residence  there,  they  re- 
turned to  California.  Mr.  Cotton  was  for  a  considerable  time 
engaged  in  business,  but  in  the  later  years  of  his  long  life  he 
and  family  resided  on  a  small  fruit  ranch  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  San  Francisco.    He  was  a  typical,  active,  bustling 
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Western  business  man,  kindly  and  considerate,  not  alone  to  his 
immediate  family  and  Aunt  Ann,  to  whom  he  was  twice  a  son- 
in-law,  but  also  to  Uncle  Blanchard.  They  kept  their  fortunes 
together  till  after  the  return  from  Honolulu  to  San  Francisco, 
where  Aunt  and  Uncle  finished  out  their  earthly  term  as  keep- 
ers of  the  lighthouse  at  the  Golden  Gate.  Isabella  Cotton, 
daughter  of  Ellen  Lee,  married  Robert  S.  King,  having  by 
him  one  son.  After  the  brief  married  life  and  death  of  Mr. 
King,  she  married  Henry  Frazer,  a  mechanical  superintendent 
of  railway  work;  she  also  had  become  a  good  business  woman, 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  railway  ofiices,  which  was  con- 
tinued after  Mr.  Frazer's  death,  in  1900.  Now  she  is  retired 
on  a  moderate  pension,  and  is  living  with  her  unmarried  son, 
Powhattan  King.  He  seems  to  be  about  the  only  possible 
chance  for  the  further  extension  of  Aunt  Ann's  family  line. 
This  responsibility  does  not  appear  to  bear  very  hard  on  him; 
the  chances  are  that  this  line  may  be  extinct  in  thirty  years,  and 
it  is  the  only  one  of  which  this  is  likely.  Aunt  Rachel's  is  im- 
mensely in  great  contrast  to  this.  Adverse  circumstances, 
about  the  time  of  Mr.  Cotton's  death,  deprived  the  family  of 
the  fruit  ranch,  so  Mrs.  Cotton  and  her  daughter  Ellen  came 
in  to  San  Francisco  and  joined  housekeeping  with  Mrs.  Frazer. 
This  was  in  1904;  in  1911  they  again  separated,  and  Ellen 
Cotton  and  her  mother  are  now  living  at  Seaside,  California, 
running  a  large  pigeon  loft  or  rookery,  and  making  a  scant 
living  from  the  proceeds,  the  daughter,  resolute  and  strong  in 
her  fifty-ninth  year,  and  the  mother  somewhat  feeble  in  her 
eighty-fourth  year.  The  latest  news  is  that  they  all  four  are 
together  again  in  San  Francisco. 

Two  sons  were  born  to  Aunt  Ann  and  Uncle  Blanchard, 
one  dying  in  infancy,  the  other  at  thirty  years  of  age ;  he  had 
two  daughters,  the  younger  of  which  is  married  with  no  chil- 
dren, and  is  now  forty-five  years  of  age.  There  are  five  living 
descendants  of  Aunt  Ann,  the  youngest  forty-two,  the  eldest, 
eighty-four,  while  her  younger  sister,  Rachel,  Mrs.  Dan 
McDonald,  has  nearly  three  hundred.  Here  is  a  problem  for 
the  experts  in  eugenics  to  solve. 
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In  this  line  story  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  the  religious 
question  may  be  noted,  simply  because  it  was  not  particularly 
manifest.     It  accords  with  San  Francisco. 

This  is  a  long  story  for  a  short  family,  but  by  no  means  an 
unimportant  one. 

HENRY  TROUT. 

This  was  grandfather's  third  son  and  fourth  child.  I  have 
no  recollection  of  ever  seeing  him.  Father  described  him  as 
the  tallest  of  the  family,  being  about  six  feet  high,  and  in  every 
respect  fine  looking.  His  marriage  at  twenty-two  was  the 
earliest  of  any  of  the  boys.  Though  he  was  apportioned  two 
hundred  acres  of  land,  the  same  as  the  other  boys,  he  never 
farmed  any.  According  to  father,  he  was  too  decidedly 
mechanical  to  entertain  it.  He  assisted  father  in  some  of  his 
first  building  ventures  in  Erin  village,  as  already  mentioned. 
No  doubt  his  married  life  began  there,  Margaret  Kirkwood 
of  Caledon  being  his  life  partner.  But  no  backwoods  village 
would  hold  him,  he  made  a  strike  for  more  room.  At  the  port 
of  Oakville,  which  was  then  quite  a  town,  a  steam  dredge  was 
being  built  by  a  contractor  named  Lawton.  Henry  applied 
to  him  for  work,  and  frankly  told  him  of  his  inexperience. 
Lawton  found  that  to  be  common,  but  he  rightly  judged  that 
he  had  a  man  before  him  who  would  learn  fast,  and  one  to 
be  depended  on.  So  he  quietly  instructed  him,  gave  him 
good  work,  and  put  him  forward.  Henry  used  his  good 
opportunities  so  well,  that  before  the  dredge  was  completed 
he  had  mastered  the  details  and  was  given  full  charge  of  the 
work.  When  finished,  Mr.  Lawton  had  to  leave  to  look 
after  other  jobs.  Uncle  Henry  was  left  to  employ  a  tug  or 
a  steamer  to  tow  the  dredge  to  Hamilton,  and  set  it  at  Avork. 
The  machine  was  brought  to  its  destination  and  started.  Very 
properly  he  was  cautious,  and  determined  to  avoid  a  break- 
down. In  the  course  of  the  first  week  the  contractor  for  the 
harbor  work  came  around  to  inspect  and  said  to  Uncle  "every- 
thing seems  to  be  working  nicely,  but  I  would  like  to  see  more 
work  turned  out."  Uncle  replied  that  the  machine  was  new, 
and  the  men  new  on  the  job ;  but  he  would  soon  get  to  good 
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regular  working  condition,  which  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Excepting  greater  brevity  I  am  giving  this  story  as  father  told 
it.  He  regarded  Uncle's  natural  mechanical  abilities  as  supe- 
rior to  his  own. 

Uncle  Henry  lived  a  year  or  two  in  Hamilton,  and  moved 
eastward  to  Crook's  Rapids,  now  known  as  Hastings,  on  the 
river  Trent,  where  a  great  dam  was  built.  Here  he  purchased 
a  site  and  built  mills.  After  a  good  number  of  years'  resi- 
dence there,  he  disposed  of  his  property  and  went  back  to 
Hamilton,  built  a  dredge  for  himself,  and  worked  it  for  some 
time.  This  venture  seemed  not  to  have  been  a  business  suc- 
cess; also  about  this  time,  1850,  Mrs.  Trout  died,  not  very 
long  after  the  birth  of  their  youngest  son.  After  he  had 
arranged  for  the  proper  care  of  his  young  family,  and  settled 
up  Hamilton  business,  he  engaged  with  the  contractors  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  railway  as  superintendent  of  bridge  con- 
struction. While  in  their  service  out  in  the  pine  woods  near 
Georgetown,  Ontario,  he  was  sitting  on  a  stick  of  newly  hewn 
timber,  stooping  over,  writing  in  a  notebook,  when  a  small 
pine  bough,  its  weight  scarcely  two  pounds,  having  on  its  tip 
one  brush  of  pine  needles,  which  had  been  broken  by  the  fall- 
ing trees,  now  became  loosened,  and  falling  arrow-like,  struck 
Uncle  on  the  back  of  the  head,  breaking  in  the  skull.  He 
became  at  once  insensible  and  remained  so  for  two  days  and 
died.  Thus  was  a  fine  good  man  laid  low,  in  an  astonishingly 
simple,  accidental  manner,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

HENRY  GEORGE  TROUT 

In  sketching  the  career  of  Uncle  Henry  Trout,  as  is  done 
above,  I  claim  no  more  than  general  correctness.  The  one  on 
whom  I  depended  for  more  definite  information,  his  son, 
H.  G.  Trout,  the  present  subject,  suddenly  passed  to  his  re- 
ward on  July  22,  1911.  An  intended  visit  by  me  about  that 
time  was  thus  cut  short.  It  forcibly  reminded  me  of  a  con- 
versation we  had  a  few  years  previous.  He  asked  me,  "When 
are  you  going  to  finish  your  history?"  I  replied,  "I  will  take 
it  up  again  very  soon."  He  said,  "You  better  get  busy,  none 
of  us  have  very  much  time."     The  hunch  was  for  me,  and 
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rightly  so,  as  I  considered  he  would  outlive  me;  but  he  put 
himself  in  with  it,  and  was  the  first  to  go,  and  I  am  cut  off 
from  the  company  of  a  cousin  that  was  like  a  brother,  and 
also  from  the  large  fund  of  family  information  that  he  alone 
had.  However,  I  must  not  anticipate,  but  begin  his  story  at 
the  proper  end. 

Henry  G.  Trout  was  born  in  Erin,  November  29,  1829. 
His  boyhood  education  was  evidently  the  best  the  new  country 
afforded.  This  was  mostly  at  Hastings.  His  father  appren- 
ticed him  to  be  a  mechanical  engineer  in,  what  might  be  ad- 
judged at  that  time,  as  the  best  engineering  works  in  America, 
Shepherd's  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  Mr.  Perry,  the  superin- 
tendent, was  abreast,  if  not  ahead,  of  his  time  in  the  improve- 
ments for  using  steam  expansively.  Buffalo  was  then  a  great 
ship  building  port,  and  Buffalo  Creek,  with  its  vessel  building 
and  boilermaking,  was  a  noisy,  busy  part  of  the  great  water- 
front. That  was  the  kind  of  atmosphere  and  environment  to 
raise  great  engineers.  His  apprenticeship  must  have  begun 
not  later  than  1848,  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
would  refer  to  his  beginnings  only  when  the  conversation  led 
that  way.  Generally  his  work  and  interests  were  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  himself  out  of  sight,  so  he  told  little  about 
himself;  but  I  learned  that  as  an  apprentice  he  had  special 
consideration,  and  when  it  was  completed  he  was  placed  as 
foreman  over  a  gang  of  workers.  I  also  know  that  early  in 
his  Buffalo  life  he  attended  and  soon  united  with  Dr.  Lord's 
church  (Presbyterian)  ;  in  this  church  connection  he  continued 
throughout  his  whole  life,  entering  as  a  Sunday  school  pupil, 
he  went  through  all  the  grades  of  church  promotion  below 
that  of  the  minister. 

About  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he  was  senior  elder, 
minister's  adviser,  and  general  helper  for  the  needy.  The  fine 
old  church  building  met  the  fate  of  all  down-town  churches, 
in  that  it  was  deserted  by  the  rich,  who  built  it,  and  came  to 
be  occupied  by  the  poor,  to  whom  it  was  most  accessible. 
Henry,  being  a  "father  to  the  poor,"  stuck  with  the  old 
church,  and  for  a  long  time  was  its  main  financial  stay,  and 
not  till  near  the  time  of  his  death  was  the  fine  old  property 
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surrendered  to  business  uses.  And  It  was  his  generous  sub- 
scription and  legacy  that  was  the  main  support  of  the  new 
building  project  in  the  northern  suburbs.  His  widowed  part- 
ner looked  carefully  after  this  investment.  I  saw  the  beauti- 
ful, old,  solid  walnut  pews  of  the  old  church  being  transferred 
and  adapted  to  their  new  situation. 

In  the  early  fifties  of  last  century  the  old  business  was  reor- 
ganized, retaining  the  name  of  Shepherd's  Iron  Works,  and 
Henry  became  shop  foreman.  Several  years  of  varying  busi- 
ness success  followed,  until  1870,  when  on  account  of  several 
large  contracts,  which  proved  disastrous,  a  new  company  was 
formed,  with  a  Mr.  King  at  the  head,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  King  Iron  Works,  which  has  been  retained  ever  since. 
Mr.  King  also  failed  in  his  enterprise  about  1872.  For  a  time 
the  fine  old  works  went  a  begging  for  a  buyer  or  a  boss.  As 
neither  of  these  offered  themselves,  the  creditors,  in  order  to 
keep  the  estate  from  decay,  and  at  least  help  in  the  interest 
payments,  and  seeing  Henry  to  be  the  one  continuously  reliable 
man  that  hung  to  its  varying  forlorn  fortunes,  they  offered 
him  a  favorable  lease  for  several  years,  which  he  accepted. 
He  saw  that  the  shop,  though  once  the  best,  was  now  old,  that 
new  well-planned  shops,  particularly  in  the  rival  city  of  Cleve- 
land, with  tools  and  appliances  of  new  design,  could  outbid 
him  on  high-class  work  and  retain  a  profit,  while  a  possible 
loss  m.ight  be  his  portion.  That  was  the  kind  of  work  that 
had  been  the  pride  of  the  shop,  and  the  work  he  enjoyed,  but 
it  had  to  be  given  up,  or  else  the  entire  shop  be  reconstructed; 
so  he  confined  himself  to  the  smaller  contracts,  that  offered 
surer  prospects  of  profit,  and  these  were  gradually  diminished 
for  the  sake  of  devoting  more  attention  to  his  best  exclusive 
specialty — propeller  wheels.  He  operated  this  property  under 
lease  for  nearly  forty  years;  during  this  time  the  "Trout 
Wheels"  were  the  most  important  line  of  manufacture. 

In  my  perambulations  about  this  country,  when  voyaging 
on  the  lakes  or  west  coast,  as  I  have  done  to  a  moderate  extent, 
I  like  to  see  the  style  and  class  of  the  marine  engines  and 
boilers — the  power  plant  that  sends  the  great  vessel  forward 
through  storm  or  calm.    The  acquaintance  and  the  permission 
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of  the  engineers  are  the  first  steps.  In  such  cases  I  have  found 
the  name  Trout  an  honorable  Introduction  to  begin  with.  Out 
of  several  instances  I  will  refer  to  one  or  two. 

In  1893,  in  Chicago  one  afternoon,  I  had  an  hour  or  more 
at  my  disposal,  so  I  devoted  it  to  seeing  the  then  new  steamer 
Virginia,  not  the  largest,  but  the  most  finely  equipped  on  the 
lakes.  Coming  on  board  I  inquired  for  the  engineer,  and 
explained  my  wish;  he  was  sorry,  men  were  ashore,  he  had 
no  time,  etc.  I  said,  "Could  I  not  look  around  on  my  own 
account?"  "Oh,  we  could  not  allow  you  to  do  thatl  Where 
are  you  from?"  "Milwaukee."  "What  is  your  occupation?" 
"Engineering  and  machinery  draughtsman."  "What's  your 
name?"  "W.  H.  Trout."  "Any  connection  to  Trout  of 
Buffalo?"  "Yes,  sir.  He's  my  first  cousin."  He  dropped 
what  he  was  carrying,  and  gave  me  the  heartiest  kind  of  a 
handshake.  He  said,  "My  name  is  Walker,  I  was  an  appren- 
tice in  Henry's  shop."  I  said,  "Henry  had  a  particular  friend 
by  the  name  of  Walker  that  I  knew  when  he  was  a  young 
man,  William  Walker."  "Yes,  William  Walker  is  my  father's 
brother,"  he  said.  "He  spent  several  evenings  with  us  when  at 
Milwaukee,  fitting  the  engine  in  one  of  Fitzgerald's  vessels 
about  nine  years  ago."  After  such  interchange  of  greeting, 
and  our  mutual  friendly  standing  disposed  of,  he  said,  "Well, 
Mr.  Trout,  I  am  at  your  service  for  all  the  time  you  want, 
or  for  any  otHer  close  relative  or  friend  of  Henry  Trout's  that 
may  come  along."  I  went  through,  and  in  the  depths  with 
him ;  he  accompanied  me  to  the  gangway,  where  our  parting 
was  prolonged  to  the  last  minute.  I  had  a  similar  good  time 
on  the  Princess  Victoria,  en  route  from  Seattle  to  Vancouver 
in  191 1.  In  that  instance  there  was  the  more  powerful  stand- 
ard Glasglow  built  marine  engine  in  the  performance  of  its 
heavy  duty.  A  Canadian  engineer  was  in  charge.  We  had  a 
good  number  of  common  friends  in  Canada  to  talk  about. 
He  knew  the  Trout  Wheel  by  using  it,  and  its  maker  by  repu- 
tation. 

An  old  lake  engineer,  who  had  served  on  many  boats  during 
twenty-five  years,  said  the  captains  never  asked  a  guaranty 
from  Henry,  his  plain  statement  of  what  he  would  likely  do, 
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was  all  they  required.  His  interest  was  in  the  job,  as  well 
as  the  price.  The  young  university  experts  of  the  time  would 
take  size  and  model  of  vessel  boiler  and  engine  power,  and 
after  elaborate  calculations  determine  the  character  and  dimen- 
sion of  the  wheel  to  suit.  He  would  make  the  wheel  to  their 
specifications  and  if  it  failed,  as  such  often  did,  he  would  look 
the  subject  over  and  make  his  guess,  which  would  generally  be 
a  hit,  gaining  a  few  miles  on  the  hour  with  the  same  expendi- 
ture of  steam.  If  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  best  was  at- 
tained, he  would  say  so,  and  get  another  chance.  He  had 
the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  lake  captains,  vessel  owners 
and  engineers,  not  only  with  regard  to  his  judgment  and  skill, 
but  his  uniform  square  dealing  in  all  transactions.  In  person, 
Henry  was  rather  above  the  medium  height,  solidly  built,  the 
face  generally  indicating  qiuet  repose.  He  was  always  quiet 
and  unobtrusive  in  manner,  his  feelings  seldom  rising  higher 
than  pleasant  animation.  He  had  a  calm  reasoning  method, 
that  generally  brought  complicated  matters  down  to  simple 
issues,  where  they  might  be  acted  upon.  If  the  matter  seemed 
to  be  irresolvable,  he  would  follow  it  down  to  the  last  tangible 
idea,  then  say,  "Now  I  give  it  up."  With  him  it  came  either 
to  a  blind  alley  or  an  absurdity,  and  he  would  let  it  remain 
there  till  at  least  he  would  learn  more  about  it.  He  never 
could  be  betrayed  into  boisterous  noisy  talk,  his  sentences, 
particularly  in  business  talk,  were  brief,  clear,  and  decided. 
He  seldom  talked  on  trivial  subjects,  in  that  line  he  was  never 
more  than  a  careless  listener.  His  parlor  talks  regarded  the 
welfare  of  friends  or  relations,  for  these  were  always  a  matter 
of  interest,  or  the  shopworkers  or  the  city's  welfare,  or  matters 
of  the  state,  nation  or  church,  were  discussed  in  a  tentative 
way,  to  gain  the  views  of  others  before  settling  to  a  manifest 
conclusion.  Old-fashioned  Canadian  hospitality  continued 
with  him  to  the  last.  The  year  1901  of  the  Buffalo  World 
Exposition  made  heavy  demands  on  him  and  his  partner,  but 
they  were  all  graciously  met.  They  kept  open  house  to  all 
friends  who  came  to  the  great  exposition.  His  summer  holi- 
day term  was  an  extended  visiting  time  for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Trout,  spending  it  mostly  among  relatives.    He  could  find 
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them  east,  west  or  north,  and  devote  a  season  in  either  direc- 
tion. These  visits  were  all  well  remembered.  He  was  a 
Republican  in  politics,  yet  he  was  the  veriest  kind  of  a  demo- 
crat; he  was  of  the  people,  and  with  the  people,  regarding 
himself  to  be  no  more  privileged  than  anybody  else. 

He  liked  a  good  horse,  and  such  was  to  him  a  helpful 
companion,  not  merely  a  beast  of  burden.  His  horses,  like 
his  friends,  were  well  chosen,  and  "for  keeps."  When  brother 
Edward  left  Canada  for  California  he  had  no  further  use  for 
the  fine  horse  that  so  long  and  faithfully  served  him.  The 
horse  Royal  George,  had  won  many  good  prizes  at  public 
fairs,  had  speed  and  high  mettle.  Though  he  would  bring  a 
good  price  on  the  market,  Edward  would  not  sell  him,  for  fear 
the  noble  animal  might  be  ill  used;  so  he  shipped  him  to 
Buffalo  to  Henry,  assured  that  both  horse  and  new  owner 
would  enjoy  the  relation,  which  they  certainly  did.  Henry's 
appreciation  was  such  that  he  insisted  on  sending  back  a  good 
check.  In  his  younger  days  the  horse  was  liable  to  some 
nervous  foolishness  that  once  was  nearly  serious  to  Edward; 
but  now  he  had  experience,  and  horse  sense  along  with  his  aged 
dignity,  all  of  which  was  greatly  needed  in  the  busy  city  of 
Buffalo.  I  rode  behind  him  with  both  owners,  and  the  sense 
exercised  was  noticeable,  as  at  a  crowded  place  he  would  halt 
for  the  word  and  direction  that  he  no  doubt  expected. 

In  driving,  Henry  used  no  whip,  that  would  be  a  surprise 
if  not  an  insult  to  George ;  but  he  gave  him  horse  talk  in  plenty, 
which  George  evidently  understood,  although  greatly  inter- 
mixed with  our  mutual  conversation,  for  he  seemed  to  distin- 
guish his  part  of  it  all  right.  Equines  grow  old  like  humans; 
this  horse  outlived  his  master.  I  saw  him  last  in  the  fall  of 
1912 ;  his  step,  though  still  stately,  was  minus  its  former  vigor. 
He  was  a  pensioner,  putting  in  time,  like  some  of  the  rest 
of  us.  The  difference  is  that  with  him  there  was  no  future  and 
no  responsibility.  His  good  horse  sense  was  built  on  his  horse 
experience,  with  no  possible  thought  of  immortality.  Then 
what  about  us  humans?  Is  there  not  sometimes  a  similarity? 
That  great  question  deserves  its  own  special  time  and  space. 

Until  well  in  his  eightieth  year  there  seemed  no  marked 
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diminution  of  either  bodily  or  mental  power  with  Henry. 
Then  gradually  there  came  a  shortening  of  his  business  hours; 
that  was  quite  noticeable  in  his  eightysecond  year.  In  that 
midsummer,  when  he  and  Mrs.  Trout  were  making  their  usual 
summer  visits,  and  were  to  see  friends  in  Brooklyn,  on  the 
short  journey  of  a  block  or  more  from  the  cars  to  his  friend's 
house,  he  became  suddenly  weakened,  and  had  to  sit  down 
on  the  steps  of  a  grocery  store;  soon,  however,  he  rallied, 
and  safely  reached  his  destination.  As  his  normal  condition 
seemed  to  quite  fully  return,  anxiety  was  greatly  lessened. 
He  enjoyed  an  afternoon  at  the  parks  with  the  friends  and 
their  children;  but  late  in  the  evening  the  weakness  returned 
much  more  depressingly,  so  that  he  could  speak  but  little. 
Though  a  physician  was  soon  at  hand,  no  help  could  be  given ; 
and  Henry  passed  to  the  eternal  mansions.  Friends  without 
stint  were  left  behind  to  mourn  his  passing,  but  though  twice 
married,  there  were  no  children  to  take  up  his  work  and  carry 
forward  his  honorable  name. 

His  business  affairs  were  all  kept  well  in  hand,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  assets  quietly  descended  to  the  new 
H.  G.  Trout  Company,  which  now  carries  the  work  forward. 
(See  William  B.  Trout.) 

MARGARET  TROUT  MONTEITH 

(See  Henry  Trout  Tree,  page  314.) 

She  was  Uncle  Henry's  eldest  daughter.  Born  in  Caledon, 
Ontario,  Canada,  June  12,  1834.  She  was  sixteen  years  old 
when  her  mother  died.  From  my  hazy  recollections  I  con- 
clude that  Uncle  Henry  broke  up  housekeeping  not  long  after- 
wards, and  before  working  on  the  Grand  Trunk  railroad,  I 
think  one  of  the  Kirkwood  uncles  in  Caledon  took  the  two 
daughters  to  his  home  until  after  H.  G.  Trout  was  married, 
when  they  resided  with  him,  until  they  were  married.  It  was 
at  the  brother's  home  where  I  first  met  them.  Margaret  had 
from  childhood  often  suffered  from  attacks  of  asthma,  which, 
along  with  the  responsible  interest  she  felt  in  her  younger 
sister,  gave  her  an  air  of  soberness,  that  was  a  contrast  to  the 
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lively  style  of  the  younger  one.  In  1857  she  was  married 
to  John  Monteith,  a  young  Scotch  molder.  Their  family  life 
was  mostly  in  Hamilton,  Ontario.  They  had  seven  girls  in 
succession  and  two  boys.  The  whole  family  died  at  various 
ages  from  infancy  to  thirty-two  years,  this  being  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  outlived  her  mother  three  years,  and  died  the 
same  year  as  her  father,  in  1892,  he  being  about  fifty-eight 
years.  The  cause  of  most  of  the  deaths  was  tuberculosis  or 
other  lung  affections.  I  visited  the  family  several  times. 
They  were  a  fairly  well-educated,  religiously  trained,  cheer- 
ful, happy  lot,  struggling  with  seeming  fair  success  in  life's 
battles;  but  this  was  the  only  cousin's  faimly  of  children  in 
the  whole  record  that  has  come  to  complete  extinction.  It  is 
in  the  greatest  contrast  to  cousin  John  McDonald's,  which 
will  receive  attention  farther  on. 

John  Monteith  deserves  much  more  than  mere  mention. 
The  iron  molders  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  were  very  much 
a  class  by  themselves.  To  do  good,  skillful  work,  and  receive 
good  pay,  seemed  generally  to  be  their  thought  and  their  only 
ambition,  the  pay  being  necessary  to  their  enjoyment,  which 
was  not  always  of  the  elevating  kind.  Their  well  systematized 
unions  kept  their  wages  up,  and  they  could  readily  send  out 
their  young  men  where  work  was  most  needed.  This  gave 
them  a  care-free,  jolly,  independent  style,  that  was  not  so 
manifest  in  other  trades.  Such  was  John  Monteith;  he  early 
prided  himself  in  his  good  work,  and  was  interested  in  the 
unions.  He  soon  became  an  officer  in  them,  and  in  the  way  of 
recreation  he  had  a  violin,  that  gave  fine  expression  to  his  jolly, 
musical  soul,  and  helped  others  to  have  a  good  time.  He 
would  not  accept  a  foremanship  in  a  foundry,  as  that  would 
take  him  out  of  the  union,  and  out  of  association  with  his 
fellow  molders,  whom  he  desired  to  help.  In  Hamilton  he 
and  other  helpful  ones  started  a  co-operation  store  with  prices 
slightly  above  cost,  but  each  year  showed  a  loss  on  account 
of  bad  debts,  made  by  dishonorable  union  men;  these  had  to 
be  made  good  by  John  and  the  other  substantial  men  behind 
the  undertaking.  Like  the  leaders  in  every  line  of  progress, 
they  had  the  care  and  push  of  the  job,  and  the  deficit  to  make 
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up,  and  no  thanks  for  their  pains.  Naturally  they  got  tired 
and  quit  it.  But  long  before  this  he  took  up  a  larger  scheme 
for  humanity — the  great  world-wide  cause  of  Christ.  He  had 
united  with  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  now  became  one  of  its 
human  pillars.  The  fiddle  had  long  rests,  and  the  molders' 
unions  were  left  behind.  He  took  a  shop  superintendency 
where  the  interests  of  others  besides  himself  and  the  unions 
came  into  play;  and,  above  all,  was  the  interest  and  the  hope 
of  a  union  with  the  redeemed  of  the  earth,  as  his  great  aspira- 
tion, which  by  faith  we  are  satisfied  his  spirit  attained  in  his 
fifty-ninth  year. 

MRS.  JESSIE  TROUT  READING 

(See  Henry  Trout  Tree,  page  314.) 

This  is  the  second  and  only  remaining  daughter  of  Uncle 
Henry,  and  has  been  previously  noticed.  In  1 869  she  married 
a  young  Englishman,  Henry  N.  Reading,  a  good  competent 
machinist  and  railroad  engineer.  Their  home  was  in  St. 
Thomas,  Ontario,  Canada.  They  had  only  one  son,  Edward 
Henry,  who  followed  his  father's  occupation ;  he  is  now  mar- 
ried, has  a  son  and  daughter,  and  is  an  active  member  of 
the  H.  G.  Trout  Company  of  Buffalo,  New  York. 

My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reading  in  their  mar- 
riage relation,  was  limited  to  two  visits  in  1879  at  their  home 
in  St.  Thomas.  Mr.  Reading  was  an  enthusiastic  railroad 
engineer;  his  locomotive  was  his  pet;  and  well  it  might  be,  as 
he  was  continually  putting  his  best  study  and  skill  into  it. 
The  management  gave  him  the  liberty  to  do  this  if  there 
would  be  no  interference  with  duty.  The  ordinary  locomotive 
boiler,  in  good  condition,  with  proper  supply  of  good  fuel, 
will  furnish  a  given  amount  of  steam.  The  economic  effective 
use  of  that  steam,  in  train  pulling,  depends  on  the  engine 
proper,  but,  more  especially,  on  the  valves  and  their  action. 
It  was  to  this  that  Reading  gave  his  attention,  changing  and 
testing  until  it  was  well  understood  that  he  had  the  best  loco- 
motive on  the  line.  He  soon  had  a  chance  to  demonstrate  this. 
A  trainload  of  priests,  three  cars,  returning  from  some  big 
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conclave  at  Rome,  was  due  In  Detroit  at  seven-thirty  p.  m. 
It  came  into  St.  Thomas  behind  time ;  but  it  was  turned  over 
to  Reading,  with  the  notice  that  he  had  a  clear  track  and  was 
to  do  his  best.  He  had  to  make  one  or  two  stops  for  water, 
but  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  he  made  the  run  of 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  miles  in  one  hundred  eight  minutes, 
getting  in  ahead  of  time,  making  the  highest  speed  record  up 
to  that  time  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world;  and  several  years 
elapsed  before  this  was  beaten,  I  read  the  brief  statement  in 
the  papers,  and  Mr.  Reading  gave  me  the  story  in  detail. 

WILLIAM  B.  TROUT 

(See  Henry  Trout  Tree,  page  314.) 

William  B.  Trout  was  the  youngest  of  Uncle  Henry's 
family.  He  was  over  twenty  years  younger  than  his  oldest 
brother,  Henry  G.  William  never  knew  his  mother,  she  died 
a  short  time  after  his  birth.  Aunt  Harriet  mothered  him  in 
the  tender  years  of  his  infancy.  Her  picture  no  doubt  will 
be  on  the  first  page  of  his  memory's  album,  along  with  scenes 
of  Creemore  village.  Henry  G.  came  to  Creemore  in  1854  and 
took  his  little  brother  back  with  him.  I  know  Henry  regarded 
himself  as  his  child  brother's  natural  guardian  through  his 
school  days  and  apprenticeship  up  to  manhood.  This  guid- 
ance was  faithfully  and  judiciously  given.  William  probably 
had  better  school  advantages  and  training  than  Henry.  If 
my  memory  is  right  William  worked  for  a  year  or  two  after 
his  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the  other  large  Buffalo  shops 
before  working  permanently  with  Henry.  Shop  work  and 
work  on  vessels  In  dry  dock  and  at  other  ports,  were  William's 
first  working  experiences.  Afterward  he  had  the  leading  place 
in  the  draughting  room,  and  the  designing  of  new  work. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year  1876,  Miss  Estelle  Eastman  and 
he  were  married,  and  not  long  afterwards  located  and  made 
a  nice  home  In  North  Buffalo.  I  say,  made  the  home,  because 
so  much  of  It  was  the  result  of  the  good  economical  plans  and 
industry  of  Mrs.  Trout.  A  son  and  daughter  were  born  to 
them.    The  son,  Henry  Franklin,  married  Miss  M.  E.  Ball, 
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and  they  now  have  a  son,  Robert  Franklin,  so  that  Uncle 
Henry  Trout's  line  has  a  fair  prospect  of  continuance.  Wil- 
liam B.  Trout  regards  himself  as  having  been  remiss  In  the 
cultivation  of  acquaintanceship  with  his  Trout  relatives.  He 
may  have  regarded  cousin  Henry's  considerateness  In  that  re- 
spect as  good  for  both.  We  ought  to  be  more  In  touch  with 
each  other  than  we  are,  and  one  of  my  hopes  In  writing  this 
history,  Is  that  I  may  Introduce  to  each  other  a  good  many 
relatives  that  are  total  strangers.  This  Trout  home,  like  most 
all  the  others,  has  a  place  for  Christ  in  It,  which  greatly  helps 
to  cement  the  common  bond. 

With  his  usual  wisdom  and  foresight,  cousin  Henry  organ- 
ized his  business  from  the  individual  to  the  corporation  form, 
shortly  before  he  died,  under  the  title,  H.  G.  Trout  Company, 
King  Iron  Works,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

William  B.  Trout,  who  had  been  second  to  Henry,  was  now 
made  president;  the  surviving  wife,  Mrs.  Lillian  G.  Trout, 
was  made  vice-president;  Herbert  G.  Walker,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Edward  H.  Reading,  William  H.  G.  Walker, 
Frank  C.  Waldow,  and  William  Mummery,  were  made  direc- 
tors. Marine  engineering  and  Trout  propeller  wheels  were  to 
be  their  main  lines  of  manufacture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  corporation  Is  composed  of  the 
good  dependable  relatives  and  friends,  who  had  been  em- 
ployed under  H.  G.  Trout,  each  interested  in  the  common 
good;  and  no  doubt  their  combined  good  judgment  will  carry 
forward  the  business  with  the  steady  success  that  has  hereto- 
fore attended  It. 

HARRIET  TROUT  ORR 

This  second  daughter  In  grandfather's  family  has  already 
been  Introduced  and  given  frequent  reference.  She  has  been 
very  much  more  closely  associated  with  father's  family  than 
any  other  aunt  or  uncle.  On  this  account  her  story  to  us,  at 
least,  has  greater  interest. 

Her  marriage  to  Hugh  Orr,  a  native  of  Vermont  of  Scotch 
parentage,  took  place  at  grandfather's,  January  2,  1827,  when 
a  few  months  under  nineteen  years  of  age.    Aunt  was  always 
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a  fine  attractive  looking  woman,  though  not  alone  In  this 
respect,  she  undoubtedly  led  her  sisters;  so  that  her  appear- 
ance as  a  blushing  bride  can  well  be  Imagined.  Though  there 
are  no  pictures  left,  she  unquestionably  had  a  good  looking 
mate.  It  was  conceded  by  those  who  knew,  that  her  son 
Edward,  In  features,  style  and  general  manner  closely  re- 
sembled his  father,  so  there  was  about  an  equally  good  looking 
man  alongside  of  her,  when  her  troth  was  plighted;  and  those 
good  looks  were  deservedly  claimed  as  a  family  Inheritance. 
By  occupation  Uncle  Orr  was  a  tanner.  He  also  had  the  style 
and  standing  of  a  good  business  man,  as  well  as  his  trade. 
Just  where  they  resided  and  where  he  carried  on  his  business 
in  their  early  family  life  I  am  not  fully  Informed,  most  likely 
it  was  Erin  village. 

A  family  of  five  fine  small  children  were  growing  up  around 
them  when  In  the  year  1838  he  departed.  Henceforward  aunt 
comes  to  the  front  as  the  main  provider  and  family  manager. 

This  unexpected  situation,  with  its  added  responsibilities,  to 
which  she  had  to  address  herself,  brought  out  the  fine  courage, 
faithfulness,  patience  and  good  judgment,  that  seemed  so 
natural  to  her,  and  became  manifested  as  ordinarily  they 
would  not  have  been.  New  family  arrangements  had  to  be 
made :  the  two  older  little  boys  were  placed  In  the  care  of  good, 
dependable  farmer  friends,  who  agreed  to  treat  them  as  their 
own,  giving  proper  training  and  schooling  till  they  came  to 
man's  estate.  I  think  Edward  was  released  before  that  time, 
in  order  to  learn  at  Stewarttown  the  tanning  trade,  and  shoe 
business,  his  father's  pursuit,  which  he  afterwards  followed 
at  Creemore  as  already  mentioned. 

The  old  home  of  grandfather's  now  became  aunt's  home 
center  and  that  of  her  children,  Rachel  the  eldest  being  about 
eleven  years  of  age,  would  be  soon  increasingly  helpful,  the 
two  youngest,  Julia  and  Henry,  being  constantly  with  her. 
The  weaving  room  connected  with  the  house  was  her  work- 
shop, which  furnished  at  least  the  main  reserve  employment 
for  the  living  of  herself  and  children.  This  work  was  never 
wholly  given  up,  while  she  was  able  to  carry  it  on.    The  last 
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time  I  saw  her  at  her  home  at  grandfather's  old  place  she 
was  thus  engaged. 

After  Henry  had  passed  his  babyhood,  she  took  him  and 
Julia,  who  then  with  myself  was  about  six  years  of  age,  and 
came  to  Norval,  and  occupied  a  room  in  our  large  McNab 
house,  and  also  used  another  large  room  that  opened  on  the 
street,  as  a  schoolroom,  where  small  children  were  taught  the 
rudimentary  studies,  and  larger  girls  were  taught  needlework. 
In  this  village  and  well-settled  country,  with  good  conven- 
ient church  relations,  there  were  greater  means  of  culture  and 
enjoyment  than  could  be  had  in  Erin,  and  she  used  them;  and 
in  that  respect  she  could  give  as  well  as  receive.  Her  company 
was  sought  for,  and  in  any  group  she  could  bear  a  good  part 
in  the  conversation.  She  had  a  strong  but  sweet  and  expressive 
voice  for  singing,  often  leading  the  singing  in  the  meetings. 
I  well  remember  she  and  father  practicing  together  from  the 
same  note  book.  It  was  then  the  old-style  fa,  sol,  la,  mi ;  the 
present  style  came  into  vogue  some  time  afterwards. 

Married  women  in  those  days  wore  muslin  caps  with  a 
frilled  or  otherwise  ornamented  border;  were  it  not  for  the 
cap  wearing,  as  I  remember  her  then,  she  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  fairly  handsome  girl,  though  at  that  time  in 
her  thirty-second  year,  and  having  been  the  mother  of  six 
children,  one  of  whom  died  in  early  childhood.  Always,  at 
work  or  at  leisure,  she  was  neat  in  her  person,  had  an 
uncommon  fine  poise  of  manner,  and  could  express  herself 
thoughtfully  and  well  on  most  all  ordinary  subjects;  one  who 
was  ready  with  good  advice  and  practical  help  on  all  needed 
occasions,  and  held  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  those  who 
knew  her. 
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RACHEL  ORR  WANSBROUGH. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  Rachel,  was  the  first  grandchild  and 
made  the  earliest  marriage  in  this  record.  For  this  and  other 
reasons,  religious  differences  being  likely  the  most  prominent, 
Aunt  was  against  her  match  with  Richard  Wansbrough  or 
"Dick"  as  he  was  then  known.  He  was  not  then  a  reverend, 
but  a  farmer's  boy,  then  a  school  teacher,  afterwards  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  in  which  respected  calling  he  continued  through- 
out his  long,  active,  useful  life.  However,  in  this  matter  of 
marriage,  as  usual,  the  young  folks  get  their  way,  and  if  there 
is  any  little  unwisdom,  or  want  of  foresight,  they  fix  it  up,  or 
fit  themselves  to  it.  Old  folks,  too,  have  to  make  their  accom- 
modations, I  know  Aunt  spoke  respectfully  of  her  preacher 
son-in-law. 

Cousin  Rachel  began  her  wedded  life  early  and  continued 
it  long,  as  she  passed  away  at  seventy-five  and  one-half  years, 
leaving  a  long  line  of  descendants,  as  the  Wansbrough  tree 
of  sixty-seven  in  number  will  clearly  testify.  Her  preacher 
partner  outlived  her  fully  eleven  years,  dying  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  ninety-three ;  and  saw  or  might  have  seen  his 
children's  children  to  the  fifth  generation,  for  begin- 
ning with  Aunt  and  Hugh  Orr  there  are  six  generations  in 
this  line.  In  this  respect  it  is  ahead  of  all  the  rest,  and 
Richard  Wansbrough  has  the  greatest  age  in  all  this  record. 
This  longevity  belongs  to  his  line,  as  his  father  and  mother 
died  at  greatly  advanced  ages. 

Samuel  Orr,  Aunt's  eldest  son,  now  living  in  Alameda, 
Cahfornia,  is  our  oldest  cousin;  he  is  in  his  eighty-seventh 
year,  and  the  oldest  in  all  our  direct  Trout  connection.  In 
contrast  with  his  older  sister,  Sam  married  late  in  life.  His 
partner.  Miss  Cora  Van  de  Grift,  had  a  sister  that  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Samuel's  fine  family 
of  four  sons  and  two  daughters  seem  to  be  following  his 
example,  as  only  two  of  the  six  have  so  far  undertaken  matri- 
m.ony.  As  there  are  only  two  grandchildren,  Samuel's  branch 
number  is  easily  counted.     (See  Orr  Tree.) 

Edward,  the  second  son,  who  had  married  Jane  Forbes  of 
Stewarttown,  Ontario,  Canada,  had  seven  children,  his  branch 
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in  all  numbering  twenty-two,  quite  a  number  of  whom  are 
still  unmarried.  As  mentioned,  Edward  started  in  his  father's 
line  of  business  in  Creemore,  but  afterwards  undertook  and 
carried  on,  for  about  fifteen  years,  a  stone-cutting  and  monu- 
ment business  in  Georgetown,  Ontario ;  but  with  failing  health 
came  also  business  difficulties,  and,  finally,  his  death  in  1874. 

Henry,  the  youngest  brother,  married  Mary  Curtis  Royce, 
by  whom  there  were  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  living, 
and  two  are  married,  with  eight  grandchildren.  Henry  had 
been  with  Edward  in  his  Georgetown  business,  and  sought  to 
re-establish  it,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  died  in  1879. 

Henry's  youngest  child,  the  only  living  son,  Lewis  D.  Orr, 
felt  the  urgent  call  of  his  country,  and  became  one  of  Canada's 
half-million  enlisted  men.  He  is  now  with  the  Canadian  con- 
tingent at  Salonika,  is  a  first  lieutenant,  and,  being  a  pharma- 
cist, he  was  given  charge  of  the  medical  stores  in  Hospital 
No.  5.  He  is  not  married,  but  has  been  making  a  home  for 
his  mother,  and  she  has  been  its  keeper  for  him.  In  a  letter  to 
me,  she  said,  "He  felt  that  he  must  go,  but  hated  to  leave  me 
alone.  Of  course,  I  felt  it  was  a  great  sacrifice  for  me  to  see 
him  go,  but  I  felt  I  ought  to  be  as  brave  as  he  was,  and  'do 
my  bit'  at  home  when  he  had  gone  to  the  front."  He  writes 
regularly  to  his  mother;  and  in  a  recent  letter  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  shooting  down  of  a  great  German  Zeppelin, 
that  had  begun  its  second  destructive  raid  over  Salonika.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  give  this  lively  eye-witness  story, 
could  we  spare  the  space. 

The  daughters'  side  of  the  Orr  line  makes  much  the  largest 
showing;  Julia  Ann,  the  second  and  youngest  daughter,  mar- 
ried David  McDonald,  with  a  resulting  family  of  eight 
children,  with  eight  marriages  and  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren numbering  in  all  thirty  persons,  who  are  still 
largely  Canadians.     (See  special  tree  on  accompanying  page.) 

The  Orrs  and  connections,  as  a  whole,  number  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  are 
living.  They  are  scattered  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  from  Alaska  to  Southern  California,  on  account 
of  which  the  extent  of  my  correspondence  may  be  judged. 
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From  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  great  body  of  these 
relatives,  I  judge  them  to  be  largely  a  fine,  whole-hearted  style 
of  people,  actively  filling  good  useful  places  in  our  common 
American  life. 

My  correspondents  among  them  have,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  been  total  strangers  to  me,  but  there  has  been 
nearly  always  a  helpful,  kindly  response  to  every  request  for 
information.  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  them,  which 
is  not  by  any  means  likely.  While  this  record  introduces  me 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  others,  I  hope  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
introducing  the  separate  groups  of  Orrs,  Wansbroughs  and 
McDonalds,  and  their  various  subconnections  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  larger  fraternity  of  the  general  Trout  connection. 
For  this  purpose  I  have  given  residences  as  well  as  I  could. 
We  all  converge  in  Aunt  Harriet.  She  is  great  enough,  good 
and  lovable  enough,  to  be  the  common  center  of  esteem  and 
affection  for  all  of  us.  The  father  in  this  case  is  largely  un- 
known; but  the  remembrance  of  Aunt  continues,  as  both  a 
pride  and  a  pleasure  to  all  that  have  known  or  heard  about 
her.  Her  name  is  the  most  popular  in  the  whole  connection. 
There  are  twelve  Harriets.  We  feel  that  these  brief  refer- 
ences are  but  scant  justice  to  one  we  so  highly  esteem  and  to  so 
large  and  worthy  a  line  of  relatives,  but  space  forbids  more 
attention.    We  must  go  forward  with  the  next  in  order. 

RACHEL  TROUT  McDONALD. 

The  marrying  season  in  grandfather's  family  began  in 
1826,  when  in  the  common  parlance  of  old  times,  Aunt  Ann 
"jumped  the  broomstick"  at  the  good  age  of  twenty-three. 
Then  on  the  second  day  of  January,  1827,  Aunt  Harriet  fol- 
lowed suit,  at  nearly  nineteen  and  one-half  years.  Then  on 
March  twenty-first,  the  subject  of  our  present  notice  tied  the 
nuptial  knot.  Father  and  Uncle  Henry  were  also  married 
the  same  year.  Aunt  Rachel  was  the  youngest  in  entering  the 
married  state,  being  scarcely  seventeen  and  one-half,  and  her 
boy  spouse,  though  just  three  years  older,  was  more  than  six 
months  short  of  man's  estate.  How  much  we  all  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  at  that  wedding.    It  was  thirty-five  years 
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before  the  days  of  photography,  but  we  may  presume  to 
imagine  the  scene.  It  was  in  grandfather's  large  living-room, 
which  was  about  the  best  in  that  whole  country. 

It  was  full  of  guests,  and  the  rooms  adjoining  would  hold 
an  extra  portion.  They  were  plain  people.  Home-spun  and 
home-made  garments  were  the  standard  style.  Tailors  made 
most  of  the  men's  clothes;  but  the  women  generally  made  their 
own,  after  having  made  the  fabric  both  for  themselves  and 
the  men.  There  would  be  some  store  goods  and  ribbons,  but 
not  much.  The  best  would  be  on  the  bride,  and  the  next  best 
on  the  groom,  still  we  would  regard  them  plain  people.  The 
girlish  bride  of  seventeen  and  one-half  years  was  no  willowy, 
slender,  reed-like  form,  but  a  good,  hearty,  redcheeked,  bright- 
eyed  buxom  lass  that  manifestly  was  good  for  great  accom- 
plishments. The  groom  was  boyish  appearing,  but  a  sturdy 
and  athletic  figure,  about  medium  size.  His  usual  smile  was 
mixed  up  with  his  bashfulness,  so  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  whether  good  humor  or  modesty  prevailed.  They 
both  looked  young,  and  some  might  say  "green,"  but  that 
would  be  a  great  mistake,  it  would  never  be  a  safe  thing  to 
intimate  to  Daniel  McDonald.  There  would  be  a  gleam  of 
hostile  mischief  in  his  eye  right  away  that  called  for  apologies, 
or  trouble  would  quickly  come.  Though  he  may  not  have 
looked  it,  yet  that  boy  under  twenty-one  was  every  inch  a  manly 
man.  Those  two  minors  standing  together.  In  that  solemn 
assembly  of  relatives  and  friends,  promising  to  live  helpfully 
to  each  other  while  life  should  last,  truly  lived  out  their  pledge. 
The  happy  wedding  party  separated,  and  these  two  youngsters 
went  to  their  small  home  "in  a  hole  of  the  woods"  (as  we 
usually  called  the  beginning  small  clearing)  on  a  two-hundred 
acre  bush  farm  to  carve  out  a  competence  and  make  a  family 
home ;  a  place  where  strength,  prolonged  labor,  with  contin- 
ued persistent  good  management  were  required  to  clear  off  the 
immense  trees,  fence  the  fields,  and  bring  the  results  that  I 
saw  fourteen  years  afterwards,  In  the  fine  large  stretch  of  a 
cleared-up  farm,  then  with  good  log  buildings.  Equal  to  this 
was  the  family  progress  in  their  log  house,  five,  hearty,  fine- 
looking  boys  and  one  little  daughter  graced  the  family  table ; 
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and  this  progress  continued  until  the  farm  was  largely  cleared, 
with  frame  buildings  in  place,  and  ten  sons  and  two  daughters 
as  the  occupants  of  the  enlarged  home.  What  think  you  of 
that,  you  miserly,  selfish,  ease-loving,  pleasure-seeking,  mar- 
ried folks,  who  say  and  determine,  "we  will  not  have  any 
children,  but  just  have  a  good  time  by  ourselves  and  quit"? 
This  dodging-duty,  lazy,  cowardly  policy  never  yields  what 
is  expected.  A  good  time?  Not  by  any  means,  but  a  dull 
time,  that  grows  duller  still,  as  the  long  wearisome  years  go 
by.  I  recall  a  visit  made  by  Uncle  Dan  and  Aunt  Rachel  to 
father  and  mother,  when  the  children  of  both  pairs  were 
nearly  all  away  from  their  old  home  shelter.  They  had  trav- 
eled by  cars  and  steamboat  one  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and 
spent  several  weeks  at  our  old  place.  Did  those  aged  people 
have  a  dull  time?  Why,  the  rich  memories  of  well-filled  lives 
was  enough  to  keep  them  happy.  At  that  time  I  saw  Uncle 
play  the  young  lover  with  his  aged  mate  just  for  the  pure 
fun  of  the  performance. 

In  those  old  Canadian  days,  while  the  winter  time  had  its 
share  of  hard  work  in  chopping  down  the  forest,  rail-splitting, 
etc.,  it  was  also  the  business  time,  play  time,  and  traveling 
time  of  the  year.  There  being  no  railroads,  the  public  road 
travel  was  large.  Farmers  might  sell  their  grain  or  pork  at 
the  nearest  big  village,  or  drive  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  to 
the  nearest  lake  port,  where  they  were  sure  of  better  prices, 
so  that  in  winter  time  the  principal  main  roads  of  the  country 
were  extensively  travelled.  The  snow  would  be  beaten  down 
and  hardened  the  full  breadth  of  the  turnpike.  By  common 
consent  the  loaded  teams  had  the  choice,  and  best  right  of  way, 
and  were  driven  slowly;  but  after  sales  were  made,  dinner  and 
social  drinks  disposed  of,  and  the  home  journey  begun,  it  was 
different.  "Whoop  her  up,  boys,"  was  then  the  style  of  the 
time;  though  the  horses  had  no  share  in  the  stimulant,  they 
knew  the  role  to  be  played,  and  entered  into  it  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  men.  They  would  all  spring  off  at  a  high  brisk 
trot,  but  some  excited  Jehu  would  determine  that  he  would 
run  his  fine  team  past  everything  on  the  road,  so  with  a  few 
cuts  of  the  whip  his  team  was  off  on  the  keen  gallop;  those 
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ahead  knew  by  the  changed  sound  of  the  bells  what  was 
coming,  and  the  horses  knew  it,  too,  and  were  instantly  off 
at  the  same  gait.  Those  drivers  ahead  that  might  not  choose 
to  run,  had  to  run,  or  else  get  entirely  out  of  the  way,  or  they 
might  choose  to  give  the  Jehu  a  good  fair  run,  letting  him 
win  if  he  could;  but  some,  rather  than  allow  him  to  pass, 
would  crowd  him  into  the  ditch,  where  he  must  either  hold 
up  or  risk  a  broken  sleigh  and  runaway  horses.  The  presence 
of  women  in  a  sleigh  generally  insured  fair  play;  but,  anyway, 
the  home-run  was  sure  to  be  an  exciting  journey. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  and  1853  Mary  and  I  made  a 
journey  to  Erin  and  Caledon,  remaining  at  Uncle  Dan's 
several  days.  His  boys  generally  had  their  own  young  horses 
for  their  riding  or  driving,  there  was  also  a  light  sleigh  for 
riding  only.  George,  then  like  myself  a  well,  grown-up  boy, 
came  in  from  Cheltenham  one  evening,  with  his  team  dripping 
perspiration  and  with  spreading,  panting  nostrils  and  fiery 
eyes.  Uncle  saw  their  condition,  and  scolded  George  severely. 
He  made  no  reply,  but  remarked  to  myself  and  others  after- 
wards, "It's  all  very  well  for  Dad  to  scold  us,  but  he  never 
let  a  team  pass  him  on  the  road."  It  certainly  took  Uncle 
Dan  a  long  time  to  become  an  old  man. 

I  have  frequently  referred  to  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
times;  there  was  very  little  decided  temperance  sentiments. 
Liquor  had  many  advocates  as  a  good  thing.  Scotch  whiskey 
to  a  Scotchman  seemed  to  fit  all  right.  Paul  tells  us,  "Every 
creature  of  God  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  lawfully,"  so  that 
whiskey  was  surely  lawful,  if  you  did  not  take  too  much. 
Father  told  a  story  of  two  Highlanders  travelling  on  foot 
together;  they  could  eat  their  lunch  by  the  side  of  a  spring 
or  a  sparkling  brook,  and  drink  the  purest  heaven  distilled 
liquid  that  might  be  found  in  that  pure  water  country,  but  to 
them  the  real  refreshment  could  only  be  had  at  the  taverns, 
and,  of  course,  they  stopped  to  get  it.  One  was  quite  pious 
in  his  ways,  and  the  other  rather  waggish.  When  the  drinks 
were  set  down  to  them,  the  first  put  up  his  hands  and  closed 
his  eyes,  and  was  thanking  God  for  the  gift,  while  the  other 
swiped  his  tumbler  and  drank  it,  and  his  own,  too.    When 
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the  thanking  was  done,  seeing  the  empty  glass  before  him,  he 
turned  a  reproachful  look  on  his  mate,  who  responded  with, 
"Maun,  don't  you  naw  that  you  must  watch  as  well  as  pray." 

There  were  few  habitual  drinkers,  and  the  occasional  ones 
are  the  most  likely  to  get  drunk,  as  it  takes  less  to  do  it,  and 
they  don't  know  their  gauge.  One  of  the  great  troubles  of 
the  social  drinking,  at  taverns  or  logging  bees  or  barn  raisings, 
was  that  the  little  squabbles  that  were  not  worth  settling  when 
sober,  generally  came  up  for  settlement  when  liquor  fired  the 
blood ;  then  there  was  chance  for  a  fight  and  a  worse  estrange- 
ment. A  fight  was  easily  started,  some  of  the  young  men 
would  go  in  for  the  fun  of  it.  Uncle  would  not  seek  to  turn 
aside,  and  his  eldest  son  John  would  never  back  out  of  a  row 
no  matter  how  big  it  was.  There  is  a  story  told  of  his  clean- 
ing out  a  bar  room  full  of  roughs  after  several  had  pitched 
on  him.  When  I  saw  him  last,  early  in  1853,  at  hard  work 
in  his  smith's  shop  by  the  roadside  at  Rockside,  and  at  his 
home  in  the  evening  with  his  wife  and  little  baby  boy,  it  seemed 
as  if  "the  Fighting  John"  was  far  away,  and  so  he  was.  These 
times  and  conditions  did  not  last  long,  and  the  McDonalds, 
though  so  strong  and  capable,  were  the  best  natured  boys  you 
could  meet  anywhere.  The  McDonald  clan  is  Highland,  but 
Uncle  was  raised  in  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  and  spoke  the  broad 
dialect.  Between  him  and  Aunt  and  the  children  they  had  a 
modified  form  that  softened  and  euphonized  the  English  very 
nicely,  making  their  good  nature  the  more  expressive.  These 
dialects  soon  wear  out,  and  the  Canadians  are  known  to  speak 
very  pure  English.  (See  Double  Tree  and  portrait  of  himself 
and  wife.) 

Cousin  John  McDonald,  along  with  George  and  Henry, 
early  became  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  moving  to 
Hawley  and  its  neighborhood  in  Minnesota,  where  there  is 
now  a  large  colony  of  McDonalds  and  connections,  who  seem 
to  be  reflecting  nothing  but  credit  on  the  good  name. 

Through  one  of  Cousin  John's  daughters,  Mrs.  Tainter, 
and  her  daughter  Ethel,  I  received  quite  promptly  the  fullest, 
most  orderly,  and  complete  family  returns  of  those  three  fam- 
ilies, that  have  come  to  me  in  all  my  correspondence.    How- 
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ever,  there  is  an  error  in  the  birth  date  of  John  on  his  Family 
Tree;  he  was  born  in  1828  instead  of  1827.  It  involved 
considerable  patient  labor,  but  it  was  cheerfully  performed. 
As  a  life  and  health  record  it  is  quite  extraordinary,  sur- 
passing all  the  other  family  lines  in  this  history.  (See  the 
family  trees. )  Of  the  six  parents  four  are  dead,  at  an  average 
age  of  seventy-five.  In  John's  family,  numbering  in  all  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  besides  the  two  parents,  there  are  three 
infants  under  three  years  and  a  son  at  forty-six,  the  only 
deaths  since  1852.  George's  record  is  about  as  good.  There 
are  two  infantile  deaths  and  one  son  at  thirty-seven.  George 
lived  to  near  the  close  of  his  seventy-ninth  year,  and  the 
widowed  mother  still  lives  at  seventy-eight,  four  deaths  out  of 
sixty-six  persons  since  1839.  Henry's,  though  much  more 
limited,  is  also  good.  Two  infants  and  the  first  wife  are  dead, 
also  himself  at  seventy-seven.  The  mother  of  the  family  still 
lives.  Four  deaths  out  of  twenty-eight  persons.  In  all  three 
families  there  were  two  hundred  and  five  people,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one  are  now  living;  counting  out  mar- 
riages, the  actual  living  progeny  is  one  hundred  and  forty, 
the  net  life  result  of  six  parents  who  began  their  lives  at  an 
average  of  eighty-one  years  ago.  That  is  the  kind  of  family 
progress  that  would  please  our  ex-president  Roosevelt;  and 
they  are  all  native  Americans,  for  a  Canadian  is  an  American, 
though  not  an  American  citizen,  which  is  the  final  result  in 
this  instance. 

James  McDonald,  the  second  son,  has  been  passed  by.  He 
was  the  home  boy,  while  all  the  others,  though  not  prodigals, 
"went  to  the  far  country."  There  were  five  boys  in  the  house- 
hold before  the  first  girl,  Harriet,  was  born;  evidently  the 
mother  must  have  some  dependable  help,  so  James  was  as- 
signed to  her.  He  was  to  be  her  special  helping  boy.  I  have 
heard  Uncle  Dan  refer  to  him  as  the  mother's  boy.  As  far 
as  my  limited  observation  went,  it  seemed  to  be  agreeable. 
Certainly  James  remained  by  the  old  people  to  the  last,  and 
succeeded  to  the  fine,  old  farm,  which  his  eldest  son,  Daniel 
Robert,  now  owns  and  occupies,  and  has  named  Maple  Hill 
Farm.    James  also  bought  another  good  farm  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood,  which  was  given  to  the  second  son,  Alexander,  who, 
evidently  providing  for  the  future  of  his  own  three  boys,  pur- 
chased two  other  good,  large  pieces  of  farm  property  in  the 
vicinity.  In  this  case,  at  least,  home  loyalty  has  paid.  If  those 
who  left  the  homeland  have  done  as  well,  the  McDonalds 
must  be  regarded  as  decidedly  thrifty  people.  James  filled 
several  important  offices  in  connection  with  the  township  and 
county.  His  sons  no  doubt  are  following  in  that  line  as  well 
as  the  others.  These  Canadian  Mac's  are  active  Presbyteri- 
ans, the  church  body  that  prevails  in  the  McDonald  line. 

William,  the  third  son,  was  a  fine,  big,  manly  fellow  about 
six  feet,  the  tallest  of  the  family.  He  left  the  old  home  early, 
and  became  a  sailor  on  the  northern  lakes.  About  the  year 
1853,  he  met  his  death,  by  descending  as  a  diver  into  a  sunken 
schooner  in  Lake  Erie  to  recover  some  valuables.  My  re- 
membrance of  the  event,  as  I  heard  about  it  shortly  afterwards, 
was  that  the  air  pipes,  connecting  his  head  armour  to  the  air 
pumps  above,  got  fouled,  and  he  was  said  to  be  drowned, 
though  strictly  he  was  smothered  to  death. 

Harriet,  the  only  daughter  that  had  a  family,  deserves 
extra  notice.  As  I  knew  her,  when  a  girl  and  a  young  married 
woman,  she  was  a  person  of  rare,  modest  beauty  and  fine  good 
sense  and  kindly  spirit,  though  I  have  known  little  about  her 
since  that  early  time;  and  the  good  man  of  her  choice,  Isaac 
Nunn,  was  in  every  way  deserving  such  a  prize.  They  made 
us  a  good,  sleighride  visit  to  our  old  home  in  St.  Vincent, 
when  they  had  their  first  baby. 

October  28,  1916.  I  have  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  in 
touch,  or  rather  in  getting  responses  with  names  and  dates, 
with  this  large  Nunn  family.  They  seem  to  be  mainly 
farmers,  scattered  widely  over  their  broad  Canadian  country. 
Only  lately  have  I  had  even  half-way  success. 

Isaac  Nunn  and  Harriet  McDonald  had  six  boys  and  three 
girls,  all  living,  except  one  daughter,  Margery.  One  son. 
Bowman,  never  married.  There  are  eight  marriages,  all  hav- 
ing children;  and  there  are  a  good  number  of  subfamilies, 
which,  though  my  returns  are  yet  very  incomplete,  I  would 
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fairly  judge  there  would  be  about  sixty  people.  I  regret  very 
much  that  I  must  present  to  them,  and  their  friends,  their  in- 
complete family  tree ;  but  all  will  readily  know,  that  it  has  not 
been  for  want  of  effort  on  my  part.  All  that  may  yet  come  in 
before  the  final  printing  will  be  embodied  in  the  tree. 

CHARLOTTE  TROUT  McKEE 

This  was  grandfather's  seventh  child  and  fourth  daughter, 
and  since  we  have  no  picture  to  present  we  must  give  a  brief 
description.  She  was  a  little  less  in  stature  than  her  sisters, 
rather  slightly  built,  had  dark  hair,  and  eyes  that  were  moder- 
ately deep  set,  aquiline  nose  and  distinctive  chin,  a  good,  strong 
but  pleasant  face.  My  acquaintance  with  her  was  more  limited 
than  with  some  others  of  my  aunts,  but  their  common  charac- 
teristics were  her's  without  any  very  marked  distinction. 
Samuel  McKee,  a  son  of  one  of  the  old  pioneers  in  the  great 
Queen's  bush  which  extended  northward  from  Garafraxa, 
made  her  acquaintance,  and  she  united  with  him  in  marriage. 
She  began  life's  responsibilities  at  the  then  ripe  age  of  twenty- 
three.  She  accompanied  her  husband  into  the  woods  far  be- 
yond the  Erin  settlements  into  the  township  of  Garafraxa. 
They  were  beyond  and  out  of  touch  with  all  of  us.  More  than 
ten  years  were  spent  in  this  seclusion.  But  after  grandmother's 
death,  grandfather,  no  doubt,  invited  them  to  come  with  him, 
and  take  care  of  himself  and  the  farm.  Aunt  Harriet,  as  usual, 
was  in  the  needed  place  when  grandmother  died,  and  was  car- 
ing for  grandfather.  But  the  place  needed  a  farmer  as  well  as 
care  for  the  household.  I  have  not  been  informed  as  to  the 
arrangements  regarding  this;  the  result  was  that  at  grand- 
father's death  Uncle  Sam  owned  the  farm.  Aunt  Charlotte 
having  grandfather  under  her  kindly  care  for  about  seven 
years.  Uncle  Sam  cleared  more  of  the  land,  and  enlarged  the 
Cultivated  portion,  and  built  a  large  barn  capable  of  holding 
his  entire  crop,  with  a  substory  of  stone,  of  which  a  small  part 
formed  a  cellar  for  his  root  crops,  the  remainder  being  a  great 
stable  and  shed  for  all  his  live  stock;  through  this  there 
flowed  in  conduits  pure  spring  water  that  did  not  freeze  in 
winter. 


MRS.  CHARLOTTE  TROUT  McKEE  AND   HER  THREE  SONS, 
^    JOHN  W.,  WILLIAM  AND  SAMUEL. 


To  Mrs.  William  Davidson,  Sr.,  formerly  Mrs.  Wm  McKee,  who  has  preserved  so 
many  mementos  of  grandfather  and  his  family,  we  are  indebted  for  this  good  picture 
of  this  aunt  and  her  boys.  Made  from  a  small  photo  taken  probably  in  the  late 
seventies  of  last  ceiiturv. — W.  H.  T. 
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Uncle  was  a  large,  tall  man,  heavy  boned  and  thin  in  flesh, 
had  light  complexion  and  sandy  hair,  was  steady  and  indus- 
trious, helpful  in  the  church  and  community;  and  with  his 
good  helpmeet,  their  children  were  well  trained,  and  followed 
their  parental  Christian  example.  Uncle  died  at  the  com- 
parative early  age  of  fifty-four.  Aunt  survived  him  thirteen 
years,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  being  the  shortest 
term  in  my  aunts'  lives,  which  averaged  seventy-two  years. 

This  McKee  family  had  one  great  advantage  over  our 
other  relatives,  it  occupied  the  home  of  our  grandparents; 
and  for  a  long  time  after  they  had  passed,  it  retained  much 
of  its  old  influence.  It  was  Trout  headquarters.  The  McKee 
family  seemed  on  this  account  to  be  a  little  closer  than  other 
cousins,  so  that  with  the  young  folks  there  was  a  good  degree 
of  friendly  contact.  Susan,  the  eldest,  who  remained  at  home 
until  her  twenty-fifth  year,  was  one  of  those  radiant,  kindly 
spirits  that  awaken  and  sustain  true  friendship  in  others.  She 
was  twice  married,  the  second  time  to  Hugh  Milloy,  by  whom 
she  had  two  sons,  David  and  Spence,  who  have  been  so  much 
out  of  our  connection  as  to  be  but  little  known  to  us.  How- 
ever, we  find  them  to  be  like  the  rest,  bearing  well  their  part 
in  life's  great  activities.  David's  home  is  in  the  Canadian 
Northwest  at  Cereal,  Alta.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
grown-up  sons.  Spence  has  a  good  lumber  business  in  Erie, 
Pennsylvania,  is  married  and  has  two  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Eleanor,  the  second  daughter,  was  much  like  her  older 
sister,  only  a  little  more  lively.  At  twenty  years  she  married 
John  U.  McCIellan,  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Caledon.  Their 
fine  family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  all  of 
whom  married  and  have  children,  and  some  of  them  grand- 
children. The  whole  progeny,  with  the  married  partners, 
number  forty  at  the  present  time,  and  is  much  the  largest 
branch  on  the  McKee  tree.  They  are  widely  scattered,  mostly 
in  the  great  Canadian  Northwest,  so  that  we  have  not  been  in 
close  touch  with  them.  We  present  a  picture  from  a  snapshot 
of  this  old  McCIellan  home. 

With  Rachel,  the  third  daughter,  we  were  much  more  inti- 
mate, she  being  with  Aunt  Harriet  and  us  when  we  were  on 
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the  large  Creemore  mill  job,  which,  as  previously  related, 
occupied  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  We  also  had  a  good 
acquaintance  with  Margaret  and  John,  who  had  been  with  us 
more  than  others,  except  Rachel.  John  had  a  store  and  the 
post  office  at  Balinafad,  about  nine  miles  south  from  the  old 
home.  With  the  two  youngest  we  were  not  so  much  in  touch, 
I  had  one  good  visit  with  Samuel  in  1895,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  next  older  brother,  William.  He  and  Samuel 
were  joint  owners  of  the  old  place.  After  William's  sudden 
death  in  his  forty-second  year,  Samuel  arranged  with  the 
widow  regarding  her  rights,  and  not  long  afterwards  sold 
the  old  paternal  home,  and  removed  to  the  new  province  of 
Alta  in  the  Northwest;  and  in  a  few  years,  John  with  his 
family  followed  him,  and  now  resides  in  the  town  of  Red 
Deer,  Alta,  Canada,  where,  according  to  their  letters,  they  all 
have  succeeded  finely.  From  Winnipeg  to  the  Rockies,  in 
all  that  great  prairie  country,  our  relatives  arc  scattered,  and 
many  don't  know  each  other's  location. 

The  only  ones  of  our  first  cousins,  now  near  the  old  home 
center,  is  Harriet  McKee,  now  Mrs.  Lemon.  Though  one  of 
the  younger  members,  she  knows  a  great  deal  of  the  old  asso- 
ciations. She  is  nearing  the  sixty-sixth  milestone,  but  she 
neither  looks  nor  acts  it.  She  has  the  characteristic  life  and 
vivacity  of  all  our  Harriets,  and  there  is  usually  one  in  every 
large  family.  Her  residence  is  in  Alton,  not  far  from  the  old 
home  of  the  McClellans,  Eleanor's  children  and  grandchil- 
dren. 

The  families  of  the  sons,  John,  William  and  Samuel,  are 
moderate  or  small,  but  there  are  seven  boys  to  carry  forward 
the  McKee  name,  and  three  girls  to  make  the  connections 
with  other  family  lines. 

The  Thompson  Smith  or  Rachel  McKee  branch  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  McKee  tree,  but  in  some  respects  it  might 
be  regarded  as  first  in  influence.  Thompson  Smith  was  a 
plain,  steady-going  farmer,  making  barely  noticeable  progress 
year  by  year,  but  never  going  back.  Was  also  an  elder  in  the 
Erin  church  of  Christ,  and  a  much  respected  member  of  his 
community.    His  life  partner  was  abreast  with  him  in  all  his 
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labors  and  progress.  They  had  a  fine  substantial  farm  home, 
into  which  worry  and  discomfort  never  seemed  to  enter. 
Thompson  Smith's  seventy  years  of  good  useful  life  were 
closed  April  2,  1912.  Their  family  was  the  sacred  number 
seven,  four  girls  and  three  boys,  in  the  order  I  have  given, 

Martha,  the  eldest,  deserves  a  much  extended  notice,  on 
account  of  her  splendid  service  in  India  missions.  As  a  stu- 
dent she  was  diligent  and  thorough,  liking  the  mastering  of 
hard  problems.  In  her  early  womanhood  she  didn't  hold 
back,  waiting  for  some  matrimonial  chance  to  turn  up,  but 
struck  out  for  a  useful  life.  Following  her  school  days  was 
a  systematic  course  in  Bible  study  at  her  home.  And  the  next 
important  move  was  to  Rhode  Island,  where  she  entered  the 
State  Training  School  for  Nurses  in  1889,  and  graduated  in 
1891.  She  became  matron  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  hos- 
pital, where  she  did  good  service  for  over  two  years,  and 
came  home  for  a  much  needed  rest.  It  was  then  I  had  my 
brief  personal  acquaintance  with  her.  Her  interest  in  medical 
matters,  and  her  much  greater  interest  in  missions,  led  her 
to  see  that  by  combining  the  two  she  could  be  of  great  service 
as  a  foreign  missionary.  Accordingly,  in  1897,  she  entered 
the  Toronto  Woman's  Medical  College,  graduating  in  1902; 
and  was  happy  in  being  sent  to  India  by  the  Christian  Woman's 
Board  of  Missions  in  1903.  The  extensive  preparation  for 
such  a  great  service  made  heavy  calls  on  her  purposeful  energy 
and  persistent  determination,  but  she  met  all  without  flagging. 

Her  complete  education  as  nurse,  physician,  gospel  teacher 
and  singer,  was  such  that  her  services  in  these  lines  were  in 
constant  demand.  For  a  long  time  she  had  the  charge  of  the 
medical  work  at  four  stations  several  miles  apart,  where  the 
journeys  were  made  on  a  bullock's  cart.  For  a  change  or  rest 
from  exhaustive  work  she  would  relieve  the  tension  by  going 
and  playing  with  the  children,  teaching  them  games  and  songs. 

Dr.  Martha  Smith  spent  eleven  happy  years  in  India,  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions,  be- 
sides being  home  one  year  on  furlough,  which  is  more  of  a 
change  than  a  rest,  as  returned  missionaries  are  called  on  for 
addresses  all  over  our  country,  and  they  cheerfully  respond. 
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At  the  office  of  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  on  December  4,  1914,  the  following 
cablegram  was  received,  "Dr.  Martha  Smith  died  Sunday. 
Pneumonia.  Advise  her  Mother."  This  is  quoted  from  the 
Missionary  Tidings,  January  15,  1915.  The  remarks  of  the 
editor  follow:  "What  a  few  words  it  takes  to  express  so 
great  a  loss  and  so  much  sorrow.  We  grieve  for  ourselves, 
but  most  of  all  for  the  suffering  ones  of  India,  who  were  helped 
in  body  and  soul  by  our  good  doctor."  She  died  November 
29,  1914,  with  just  twelve  days  entry  into  her  fiftieth  year. 
Pneumonia  generally  comes  to  us  like  an  accident.  It  was  so 
in  her  case.  Her  God-surrendered,  effective  life  was  suddenly 
cut  off  at  the  height  of  its  greatest  accomplishments. 

Smith  is  a  very  common  name ;  but  not  all  the  Smiths  are 
common,  so  this  Smith  family  must  have  further  attention. 
All  of  the  three  remaining  daughters  seemed  to  have  copied 
more  or  less  from  Martha.  Teresa,  the  second,  after  her  school 
days  and  a  few  years  at  home,  also  went  to  Massachusetts  for 
a  two  years'  period  of  educational  nursing.  Returning  home 
and  carrying  for  years  her  full  share  of  the  cares  of  the  family, 
she  now  has  become  its  kindly  "old  maid,"  or  more  fittingly,  its 
"angel  of  mercy,"  as,  according  to  the  old  saying,  in  every 
large  family  some  one  must  be  the  old  maid;  but  that  term  does 
not  carry  the  discredit  it  used  to  hold.  When  it  is  known  that 
the  women  are  slightly  in  the  majority,  and  so  many  men  shirk 
their  manly  responsibilities,  there  must  of  necessity  be  single 
ladies,  who  make  more  creditable  use  of  their  lives  than  do 
most  of  the  single  men,  whom  we  call,  "old  bachelors,"  and 
when  we  want  to  soften  and  dignify  them  a  little,  we  call  them 
"benedicts,"  and  similarly  their  unmated  mates  are  often  truly 
spoken  of  as,  "angels  of  mercy,"  and  such  our  Teresa  un- 
doubtedly is. 

Ethleen's  course  after  high  school  was  that  of  a  nurse, 
graduating  from  the  Rhode  Island  Training  Hospital  in  1 893. 
Her  nursing  service  of  over  three  years  in  Massachusetts  was 
cut  short  by  making  the  acquaintance  and  afterwards  marry- 
ing Wilmer  Monroe,  an  all-round  good  man  and  Christian 
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minister  of  fine  ability  and  high  ideals.  Drake  University  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  was  his  Alma  Mater. 

He  came  to  New  England  in  1 895  where  he  served  churches 
in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New  York  states.  In  1904 
he  resigned  his  pastorate  in  Watertown,  New  York,  and  en- 
gaged with  the  Christian  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  to  be  a 
Missionary  in  India,  Of  course.  Cousin  Ethel,  as  she  is 
familiarly  called,  accompanied  him,  and  shared  in  this  as  well 
as  every  other  work  he  was  engaged  in,  always  creditably  bear- 
ing her  part,  but  the  trying  climate  was  so  greatly  against  her, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  return  after  a  five  years'  service. 
I  think  their  httle  boy,  Stuart,  was  born  in  India.  Since  re- 
turning, brother  and  cousin  Monroe  has  had  charge  of  a 
church  in  Keele  Street,  Toronto,  and  now  is  minister  at  Ever- 
ton,  Ontario,  close  by  the  old  Trout  stamping  ground  in 
Erin,  and  Ethel's  own  old  home. 

Similarly  to  the  others,  Thirza,  the  fourth  daughter,  entered 
the  training  school  for  nurses  in  the  Springfield  hospital, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1894,  and  graduated  in  1896. 
Did  private  nursing  there  till  1902,  when  she  married  David 
Burt,  a  fine  Christian  man,  previously  well-known  to  the 
family.  Their  residence  is  CoUingwood,  where  he  is  em- 
ployed in  the  great  ship  yard  as  pattern  maker. 

Henry  Frederick  took  a  course  in  a  Guelph  Business  Col- 
lege. Afterwards  a  four  years'  course  in  Hiram  College, 
where  I  had  been  about  forty-five  years  ahead  of  him.  We 
both  had  the  ministry  in  view,  but  both  went  back  on  it.  My 
reasons  were  good,  perhaps  his  were  better.  He  certainly  was 
better  prepared  than  I  was.  I  think  much  of  old  Hiram,  the 
memory  of  old  academy  days  in  1855  is  fresh  and  pleasant. 
His  memory  must  be  much  richer  than  mine.  He  was  there 
so  much  longer,  and  besides,  there  he  found  his  life  partner. 
Hiram  is  a  likely  place  to  find  a  good  girl,  and  I  judge  the 
young  ladies  regard  it  as  a  good  place  to  find  a  young  man. 
Hazel  Morford  and  Fred  Smith  evidently  found  each  other. 
So  after  he  had  finished  his  Hiram  course,  and  taken  a  com- 
plete course  in  dentistry,  and  made  good  preparation  for  the 
important  event,  he  and  Miss  Morford  were  married,  July 
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27,  1 909.  They  set  up  their  home  in  the  big  city  of  Cleveland, 
where  he  has  now  a  large  dental  practice,  and  is  rapidly  rising 
in  the  estimation  of  his  wide  acquaintanceship.  So  far  there 
is  one  son,  Everet  C,  to  continue  the  line  of  the  everlasting 
Smiths. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  visit  Cousin  Fred  at  his  home  in 
July,  1916,  thus  renewing  my  very  slender  acquaintance,  and 
extending  it  to  his  worthy  wife  and  fine  little  son.  The  short 
visit  fully  bears  me  out  in  all  the  statements  previously  made 
regarding  them. 

Samuel  Edmund  undertook  the  study  of  pharmacy,  but 
wisely  gave  it  up  and  returned  to  work  with  his  father  on  the 
farm.  To  which,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded. He  met  Miss  Agnes  Russell,  a  dressmaker,  and  they 
became  partners,  not  in  dressmaking  but  in  the  farm  and 
family  business.  The  dressmaking  being  only  a  convenient 
adjunct. 

They  were  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1907.  One  son  and 
two  daughters  grace  the  family  table,  so  far  this  is  the  largest 
among  the  young  Smiths.  The  farm  is  a  fine  place  to  raise  a 
family.  This  fine  old  two  hundred-acre  farm  has  been  in  the 
Smith  line  for  a  hundred  years  back,  and  evidently  will  so  con- 
tinue, as  Samuel  Edmund  has  his  heir,  Russell  Edmund,  to 
follow  in  his  place.  Sam  is  succeeding  not  alone  to  the  farm, 
but  to  the  position  of  respect  and  influence  held  by  his  father 
in  that  fine,  well-settled  community. 

Nelson  Howard,  the  youngest  of  the  Thompson  Smith 
family,  learned  the  miller  trade,  and  also  took  a  business 
course  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  and  for  a  time  served  as  a  miller, 
but  gave  it  up  for  business  on  his  own  account. 

In  Hillsburg,  Ontario  where  the  well-known  James.  E.  Hill, 
the  great  railway  king,  began  his  career,  and  left  his  name 
with  the  town,  was  a  large  stone  flouring  mill,  built  about 
sixty  years  ago,  and  had  gone  through  all  the  improved 
changes  of  construction  that  hav^e  attended  the  flouring  mill 
business;  on  account  of  adverse  trade  and  other  conditions  it 
became  unprofitable.  On  good  easy  terms  Howard  either  pur- 
chased or  leased  this,  and  turned  it  into  such  a  good  general 
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purpose  use  for  farmers'  service  as  to  make  it  pay.  If  a  farmer 
brought  in  a  saw-log  he  had  a  little  mill  in  a  connected  shed 
where  he  could  turn  on  the  water  power  and  saw  it  for  him. 
If  he  brought  a  load  of  grain  to  chop  for  feed  a  pair  of  old 
burrs  would  quickly  grind  it.  If  he  wanted  fencing  or  flooring 
or  most  any  old  thing,  Howard  would  have  it  or  make  it. 
This  was  a  most  interesting  place  for  me,  it  seemed  like  going 
back  to  primitive  manufacture.  Like  Edmund,  he  found  his 
wife  in  college;  and  like  Agnes,  Sadie  Munro  was  a  teacher. 
They  were  married  in  1909  and  live  in  a  neat  house,  close 
alongside  the  mill,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  it.  So  far,  two  fine 
little  boys  constitute  their  family.  Hillsburg  town  with  its 
beautiful  natural  surroundings  is  a  good  place  to  visit,  and 
Howard  with  his  old  mill  should  not  be  left  out. 

SUSAN  TROUT  NISBET 

When  making  my  first  attempts  at  this  history  writing 
Aunt  Susan  was  living  at  her  own  Nisbet  family  home,  she  was 
for  a  long  time  the  only  surviving  member  of  grandfather's 
family.  I  could  appeal  to  her  memory  in  regard  to  events 
of  the  earlier  times,  and  I  have  her  letters  regarding  them, 
which  have  given  much  help.  Our  occasional  visits  together, 
when  I  lived  at  Peterboro,  which  was  ten  miles  from  her 
home,  were  also  helpful,  though  at  that  time  I  had  not  con- 
templated the  history. 

Her  marriage  to  Alexander  Nisbet,  formerly  of  Scotland, 
but  then  and  till  his  death  a  resident  of  the  township  of 
Otanabee,  Hastings  County,  Ontario,  Canada,  has  been  re- 
ferred to,  also  the  stay  over  night  with  us  at  Norval  on  their 
wedding  journey  homeward — a  sleigh  ride  of  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  on  the  roundabout  roads  they  would  have  to 
travel.  I  was  then  eight  years  old,  but  memory  serves  me  well. 
Mr.  Nisbet  was  not  fleshy,  but  a  big,  broad-shouldered  man 
about  six  feet  tall ;  Aunt  Susan  was  fully  medium  size,  fresh, 
handsome,  and  girlish  looking,  with  her  fully  twenty-five  years 
behind  her.  The  long  sleighride  journey  ended  at  a  small 
log  house  on  a  hundred  acre  lot  in  an  immense  woods.  Aunt 
was  used  to  log  houses  and  great  tracts  of  bush,  but  this  must 
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have  been  much  more  lonesome  than  the  situation  she  had 
left  behind.  Grandfather's  house,  on  account  of  his  business, 
was  quite  a  public  place,  but  this,  so  far  away  from  her  own 
friends,  and  with  no  near  neighbors,  must  have  been  really 
lonely.  It  had  this  offset,  however,  that  she  had  three  children 
to  care  for,  the  offspring  of  a  former  wife  of  Mr.  Nisbet's, 
which  would  furnish  both  company  and  continued  employ- 
ment, both  of  these  militating  against  loneliness,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  pretty  sudden  jump  into  family  responsibility^ 
which  carries  with  it  its  own  worries. 

While  Mr.  Nisbet  had  a  farm  he  was  strictly  not  a  farmer; 
he  learned  the  cutter's  and  stone  mason's  trade  In  Scotland, 
and  worked  at  It  quite  extensively  in  Canada.  He  built  one 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  first  church,  that  was  built  In  Peterboro. 
On  this  account  the  farm  had  a  poor  chance  for  improvement. 
Stone  houses  were  built  for  other  people,  but  none  for  himself. 
It  was  similar  to  the  blacksmith's  horse  and  the  shoemaker's 
wife  unshod.  Log  houses  and  log  barns  were  of  necessity  the 
first  buildings;  and  we  used  to  say  that  if  the  frame  house 
preceded  the  frame  barn,  the  woman  was  the  boss  in  that 
situation.  Generally  it  was  the  other  way,  as  the  barn  had  the 
best  claim  to  be  a  money  saver.  But  in  this  case  you  could  not 
tell,  as  both  kinds  of  log  buildings  remained  for  a  long  time. 
In  behalf  of  Uncle  Nisbet  it  must  be  said  that  In  the  middle 
and  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  a  frequent  sufferer  from 
asthma,  which  Immensely  crippled  his  energies,  making  him 
for  long  periods  an  Invalid;  so  that  not  until  his  two  sons  grew 
up  to  near  their  manly  strength  did  the  place  show  much 
signs  of  Improvement.  Alexander,  Jr.,  then  became  the  real 
farmer,  and  progress  began  to  be  manifest. 

Aunt  Susan  had  six  daughters  and  two  sons,  which,  with 
the  former  family  of  three,  made  eleven  children  under  her 
care,  not  that  many  at  one  time,  as  the  first  family  were  no 
doubt  married,  and  on  their  own  account,  before  her  youngest 
was  born;  but  there  was  a  large  number  of  them,  with  very 
often  the  father  and  husband  absent,  or  If  at  home,  an  Invalid. 
Seeing  all  of  this,  with  the  Inconvenience  and  necessary  hard- 
ships of  a  bush  life,  then  we  can  judge  of  the  heavy  part 
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borne  by  Aunt;  and  I  feel  sure  there  was  never  a  complaint. 
Her  aged  face,  as  I  last  saw  it,  was  the  perfect  expression  of 
quiet  endurance  and  patient  trust.  The  husband  was  an  elder 
in  the  old  Scotch  kirk.  I  question  if  there  was  a  Sunday  school 
in  that  neighborhood,  but  I  am  certain  there  was  a  family 
religion  in  that  home.  The  head  teacher  was  not  always 
present;  but  the  assistant,  the  one  with  the  earnest  kindly  in- 
fluence, was  always  on  the  job,  so  that  if  fine  farming  was  not 
the  result,  there  was  certainly  fine  extensive  family  raising,  on 
a  noticeable  and  deservedly  worthy  scale.  The  farmer,  who 
raises  fine  stock,  and  takes  prizes  at  the  great  exhibition,  and 
becomes  wealthy  thereby,  is  known  throughout  the  country, 
and  regarded  as  great  in  behalf  of  the  interest  of  his  com- 
munity. How  ought  we  then  to  regard  the  pair  who  rear  and 
train  eleven  children  for  the  responsibilities  of  life,  all  sound 
in  mind  and  limb,  and  strong  in  morals,  living  out  their  steady, 
plain  lives  for  their  own  and  the  common  good  ?  Such  parents 
ought  to  take  rank  above  the  cattle  raisers,  but  they  don't. 
May  be  that  big  families  were  too  common;  if  so  then,  it  is 
not  so  now ;  so  the  old  style  deserves  the  greater  commendation. 
The  Nisbets  were  plain  people,  the  kind  that  Lincoln  said, 
"God  was  so  gracious  towards,  because  he  made  so  many  of 
them."  Like  their  parents  they  were  pioneers,  nearly  all 
went  into  the  newer  parts  of  the  country,  the  township  of 
Harvey,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  the  old  home,  which  the 
oldest  son  still  retains.  This  new  township  was  for  a  time 
quite  a  gathering  place,  but  some  of  them  pushed  on  into  the 
far  Northwest.  The  farming  occupation  leads,  but  most 
others  are  represented.  Presbyterianism,  the  religion  of  the 
parents,  prevails  among  the  children  and  grandchildren.  A 
good  number  are  Baptists.  Other  denominations  are  also  rep- 
resented. There  is  one  lone  Mormon,  or  Latter  Day  Saint,  as 
he  no  doubt  calls  himself,  who  is  connected  with  this  line,  the 
only  one  in  our  whole  fraternity.  For  a  long  time  there  has 
been  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  family  living  in  Peter- 
boro,  where  I  formerly  lived.  Mary  Nisbet,  now  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  lives  there  still,  in  a  good  comfortable  manner. 
I  visited  her  and  her  sister  (Mrs.  Lewis),  Jemima,  in  1911. 
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It  was  an  enjoyable  visit  with  two  good  cousins;  but  when  I 
returned  in  1913,  Jemima  had  passed  away,  and  Mary  being  a 
widow  felt  her  loneliness.  I  am  obliged  to  her  more  than  any- 
one else  for  helpful  information  in  making  up  the  Nisbet 
family  tree,  not  alone  what  she  contributed  but  what  she  got 
others  to  give.  On  this  account  Aunt  Susan's  tree  is  the  most 
complete  of  the  larger  trees,  except  cousin  John  McDonalds. 
An  examination  of  the  tree  shows  a  good  degree  of  virility,  the 
deaths  coming  in  mostly  through  the  married  partners.  There 
were  only  two  boys,  but  they  have  seven  to  carry  forward  the 
Nisbet  name. 

In  the  latest  years  of  his  life  Alexander  Nisbet  was  much 
relieved  of  his  troublesome  asthma,  and  had  a  comparatively 
restful  period;  though  bodily  strength  gradually  failed,  mental 
activity  was  fairly  well  retained.  He  spent  much  time  in 
reading,  and  in  consideration  of  matters  connected  with  his 
church,  and  its  teachings,  and  obviously  also,  the  things  of  the 
world  to  come.  While  his  mind  retained  much  of  its  usual 
strength,  the  body  dwindled ;  it  seemed  to  contrast  and  gather 
to  its  center.  When  seeing  him  sitting  in  his  easy  chair,  it  was 
difficult  to  think  that  he  had  ever  been  the  stalwart  man  I  once 
knew  him  to  be.  His  eldest  son  told  me  afterwards  that 
before  his  death  he  could  take  up  his  father  with  both  hands 
as  he  would  a  child,  and  set  him  in  the  seat  of  the  wagon,  a 
good  example  of  the  "outward  man  perishing"  and  the  "in- 
ward man  renewing."  His  life  period  was  seventy-five  years, 
three  months  and  nine  days. 

Aunt  Susan  too  had  her  restful  period  in  her  later  years. 
She  was  much  younger  than  Uncle,  and  survived  him  nearly 
eleven  years.  After  her  long  term  of  motherhood  and  active 
leadership,  she  became  rather  more  like  a  guest  in  the  homes 
of  her  children,  not  only  relieved  of  her  cares  but  cared  for,  as 
all  such  mothers  deserve  to  be,  interested  in  the  growth  and 
prospects  of  a  third,  and  in  two  instances  of  a  fourth,  genera- 
tion. Her  steady  health  continued  until  her  seventy-seventh 
year,  when  she  met  with  an  accident  that  no  doubt  hastened 
her  departure.  On  retiring  to  her  bedroom  one  night  her  toe 
caught  in  the  edge  of  the  carpet,  and  she  fell  heavily  on  one 
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knee,  breaking  the  neck  of  the  femur,  a  fracture  to  which 
old  people  are  very  liable,  and  which  at  the  best  is  difficult  to 
reunite.  I  know  all  this  from  the  experience,  but  I  was  about 
fifteen  years  younger  than  she  when  I  had  mine.  I  have  a 
false  joint  and  a  short  leg  as  the  result,  but  walk  fairly  well 
with  a  cane.  She  never  got  on  her  feet  again.  Her  life  term 
was  finished  in  1894,  aged  seventy-seven  years  old,  six  months 
and  twelve  days.  The  only  one  of  grandfather's  children  with 
a  longer  life  record  was  Aunt  Ann,  whose  life  term  was 
seventy-nine  years,  seven  months  and  seven  days.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  record  untimely  deaths,  but  well-rounded-out  ca- 
reers, like  those  thus  briefly  given,  make  an  easy  story  to  tell. 
(See  double  page  family  tree  and  photos.) 

JOHN  EMERSON  TROUT 

He  was  the  youngest  of  grandfather's  large  family.  Four 
daughters  had  preceded  him,  the  youngest,  Susan,  being  over 
three  and  a  half  years  old  when  he  came  into  the  family. 
Being  the  youngest  and  a  boy,  and  having  four  older  sisters 
to  care  for  him,  there  was  a  fair  chance  of  the  care  being 
overdone ;  and  the  handsome  baby  boy,  with  jet  black  eyes  and 
ruddy  cheeks,  was  very  likely  somewhat  of  a  spoiled  child. 
This  was  not  manifest  by  any  babyish  or  dependent  manners, 
for  I  am  sure  he  must  have  been  always  robust  and  manly, 
but  by  his  care-free,  happy-go-lucky,  irresponsible  style.  I 
have  not  much  memory  of  his  young  manhood  days,  it  really 
begins  with  his  married  life.  The  responsibilities  of  the  mar- 
ried state  generally  have  a  sobering  effect  on  young  men,  but 
not  much  with  Uncle  John.  Miss  Francis  Amelia  Hunter, 
from  Caledon  township,  where  all  grandfather's  sons  went  for 
their  wives,  was  much  younger  than  he,  who  was  under  twenty- 
four  at  the  time,  so  there  was  little  help  to  soberness.  Sisters 
are  apt  to  be  critical  of  their  brothers'  wives ;  it  was  so  in  Uncle 
John's  case;  but  as  far  as  she  could  see  it,  I  am  sure  Aunt 
Francis  never  failed  to  do  her  best.  Like  his  brothers  Uncle 
John  sold  out  his  patrimony  of  a  two  hundred  acre  farm ;  but 
unlike  his  brothers  he  did  not  replace  it  with  a  good  steady 
occupation  or  regular  business.    He  had  not  learned  a  trade. 
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Through  my  cousin,  James  Hunter  Trout,  \ve  can  add  the  above  good  picture  of  my 
uncle  John. 

The  most  flagrant  omissions  and  errors,  in  this  record  booic,  have  occurred  in  this 
uncle's  first  family  tree  and  record. 

In  the  family  of  James  H.  Trout,  as  shown  on  the  tree,  Elizabeth  Alice  was  born 
in  1885;  it  should  have  been  1875;  and  she  is  not  single,  but  was  married  to  Dougald 
M.  Couch,  June  12,  1906;  and  they  have  four  children — Cordelia  M.,  November  4,  1907; 
Kenneth  D.,  June  14,   1909;   and   Stewart  J.,  and   Ewart  G.,  twins,  Januarv  27,   1917. 

— W.  H.  T. 
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Father  was  regularly  apprenticed,  and  had  a  good  start  in 
millwright  and  carpenter  work  before  they  moved  into  the 
bush;  so  that  father  was  the  leader  in  skilled  work,  and 
Uncle  Henry  his  principal  assistant,  who  with  his  great  natural 
bent  acquired  a  good  use  of  tools.  But  there  was  a  gap  of 
eighteen  years  between  father  and  Uncle  John,  and  when  the 
latter  was  old  enough  to  be  helpful,  the  skilled  work  was 
mainly  done;  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but  to  clear  and 
farm  his  two  hundred  acres,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
the  times,  needed  no  special  training  or  particular  good  sense 
or  judgment.  Muscular  strength  and  steady  endurance  were 
regarded  as  the  essential  requisites.  Uncle  John  had  the 
strength,  but  did  not  farm  very  much ;  he  was  evidently  disin- 
clined, so  that  he  sold  his  farm,  and  took  the  most  promising 
job  that  lay  before  him,  and  followed  it  until  it  gave  out  or 
he  found  something  better.  In  this  way  a  good  many  shifts 
were  made,  while  an  increasing  family  of  fine,  little  boys  were 
growing  up  around  them  and  school  facilities  needed,  which 
were  obtained  when  he  moved  to  Erin  village  and  took  charge 
of  a  sawmill,  running  it  for  a  certain  sum  per  thousand  feet 
of  lumber  sawn.  Through  grandfather's  influence,  I  judge, 
he  was  made  bailiff  of  the  division  court  and  constable  for  that 
district.    In  both  these  capacities  he  did  good  service. 

In  the  winter  of  1853  and  1854,  father  made  a  brief  visit 
to  the  old  parental  home  in  Erin,  and  induced  Uncle  John  to 
migrate  with  his  family  north  into  the  great  pine  woods,  at 
Hogback  in  Tossoronto,  now  known  as  Glencairn.  He  as- 
sisted us  in  the  building  of  a  sawmill  there,  and  ran  the  mill, 
sawing  by  the  thousand,  as  he  had  done  in  Erin.  When  the 
property  was  sold  to  the  Stephens'  Brothers,  he  continued  with 
them  through  the  winter  of  1854  and  1855,  and  came  in  the 
early  spring  with  his  family  to  St.  Vincent,  where  he  also 
helped  father  in  building  and  afterwards  running  the  sawmill 
on  the  property  purchased  from  Laycock.  Uncle  John's  chil- 
dren had  for  more  than  a  year  missed  the  advantages  of  the 
schools,  but  after  coming  to  St.  Vincent  they  were  able  to 
resume.  Once  in  conversation  about  children,  Uncle  main- 
tained it  was  quite  possible  to  be  too  careful  of  them.     He 
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said,  "Our  children  in  their  early  school  days  frequently  had 
squabbles  and  little  fights  with  neighbor's  children,  when  com- 
ing from  school,  and  we  punished  them  for  it;  but  that  did 
not  abate  it,  it  simply  gave  the  other  children  an  advantage 
over  ours,  so  I  told  them  finally  to  look  out  for  themselves, 
which  they  undoubtedly  did,  and  we  had  no  more  trouble." 
But  it  was  only  a  short  step  from  their  expert  little  defensive 
warfare  to  the  offensive,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.  When  they 
came  to  our  St.  Vincent  small  country  school,  the  three  eldest 
boys,  James,  Henry  and  John,  respectively  about  twelve  and 
ten  and  eight  years,  took  the  first  day  to  size  up  the  situation, 
and  on  the  second  day,  as  the  teacher  was  absent  during  the 
noon  hour,  the  two  younger  boys  determined  to  lick  the  whole 
school.  James  was  not  so  pugnacious,  so  he  took  the  place  of 
the  reserve  corps,  to  serve  if  needed,  but  he  was  not  called 
upon.  By  one  o'clock  every  one  of  the  dozen  or  more  boys 
was  licked  or  had  run  away.  I  got  the  story  direct  from 
one  of  the  nearest  neighbors  who  had  one  of  the  licked  boys. 
He  said  that  little  John,  though  not  then  eight  years  old, 
would  fight  like  a  young  tiger.  I  was  talking  with  Henry  and 
his  wife  in  1913;  he  with  his  abundant  snow-white  hair  and 
hearty  looking  face,  and  she  a  good  mate  for  him.  We  were 
laughingly  enjoying  the  stories  of  these  old  time  childish 
scraps,  when  she  breaks  out  with,  "Yes  and  they  have  scarcely 
got  over  it  yet."  "Ah,  come  now,  mother,"  was  his  reply, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  her  statements  might  in  some  manner 
apply  to  Henry,  as,  like  his  father,  he  was  an  officer  of  the 
law,  and  would  have  to  deal  sometimes  with  ugly  characters. 
Henry  told  me  that  up  to  the  time  that  John  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  a  good  scrap  was  just  the  liveliest  kind  of  excite- 
ment to  him,  something  that  seldom  went  by  him;  but  after 
that  time  no  one  could  have  been  more  peaceable.  It  was  not 
long  after  this,  that  the  boys  took  on  the  Christian  relation, 
which  leaves  these,  "works  of  the  flesh"  behind  them.  Henry 
had  a  high  regard  for  his  brother  John,  who  passed  away 
rather  prematurely.  He  spoke  of  his  cleverness,  his  consider- 
ate patience  under  severe  trial,  and  fine  self-control. 
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Uncle  John  remained  in  St,  Vincent  but  little  more  than  a 
year,  when,  after  an  investigation  of  the  newly  settling  portion 
of  Elderslie  township,  he  entered  on  some  government  land 
there,  and  moved  his  family  once  more  into  the  woods.  I 
was  told  that  Aunt  Fanny,  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  looked 
upon  this  as  their  best  and  hoped-for  last  move,  and  so  it 
proved  to  be  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  As  she  had  grown 
up  on  a  farm,  she  wished  to  end  her  days  on  one.  The  soil 
was  good,  others  were  prospering.  Why  not  they?  And 
though  the  family  needs  were  great,  yet  with  all  this  the  boys 
were  growing  up  and  becoming  helpful,  and  there  was  a  good 
measure  of  progress.  Aunt  Fanny  died  in  1863  and  in  1864 
uncle  married  Mary  McNeil.  The  two  older  boys  purchased 
rights  to  one  hundred  acre  lots  and  improved  them.  But  for 
reasons  not  fully  known  by  me,  the  property  rights  were  all 
sold,  and  the  family  in  1868  moved  to  the  little  village  of 
Oxenden,  and  the  rising  little  town  of  Wiarton,  where  James 
and  Henry  afterwards  purchased  lots  and  built  their  homes, 
and  John  and  David  later  purchased  farms  near  by.  Uncle, 
for  a  year  or  two,  resumed  his  sawmill  work,  and  following 
that,  his  old  bailiff  and  constable  work.  In  the  meantime  his 
first  family  had  grown  up  and  were  leaving  him  and  a  younger 
bunch  of  husky  black-eyed  Trouts  were  taking  their  places. 

There  were  five  sons  and  two  daughters;  Rachel  was  the 
third  child,  and  Isabel,  Mrs.  Walpole,  the  seventh.  She  died 
shortly  after  her  marriage.  Three  other  children  died  in 
infancy.  Rachel  deserves  more  than  passing  notice.  She  had 
her  hearing  very  much  injured  by  the  measles  in  early  child- 
hood, and  along  with  this  were  the  greatly  interrupted  periods 
of  school  education,  that  were  a  great  handicap  to  all  of 
Uncle  John's  first  family.  These  two  drawbacks  narrowed 
her  circle  of  interest  very  much,  but  did  not  prevent  her  being 
greatly  useful  in  that  circle.  She  was  and  is  still  the  old  maid 
of  the  family,  and  the  angel  of  mercy  to  all  her  relatives  and 
neighbors  who  might  be  in  need.  She  resides  now  mainly  with 
her  brother  William  on  his  farm  at  Cowper,  Saskatchewan, 
She  has  been  one  of  my  most  dependable  helpers  in  getting 
dates  and  other  family  information  of  what  she  remembered 
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or  could  gather.  The  youngest  brother  David,  is  also  a 
farmer  near  Manfred,  Alberta.  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of 
John  F.  Trout,  is  a  grocer  at  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  who, 
with  his  family  of  four  boys,  will  help  to  make  the  Trouts 
known  in  that  region  of  the  great  Northwest,  where  they  are 
all  prospering,  in  that  prosperous  country.  I  regret  much  that 
this  family  has  not  furnished  me  with  more  complete  dates 
and  other  information. 

It  is  deserving  of  particular  notice,  that  those  boys  of  Uncle 
John  all  married  good,  hearty,  clever  women ;  the  partner  of 
John  F.  might  possibly  be  regarded  as  an  exception.  In  this 
case,  at  least,  there  was  not  a  very  happy  wedded  life.  An- 
other remarkable  feature  of  this  first  family  is  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  masculine  element.  Of  the  sixty  descendants 
thirty-nine  are  males.  Thirty-three  of  these  are  Trouts;  so 
the  name  is  not  likely  to  perish  in  that  line.  There  are  only 
twenty-one  female  descendants ;  and  the  three  married  grand- 
daughters of  uncle,  that  have  children,  have  five  boys  and  only 
one  girl.  The  other  four  married  granddaughters  have  yet  to 
begin  their  family  record. 

When  on  a  visit  to  Wiarton,  over  ten  years  ago,  my 
daughter  Lucretia  being  with  me,  one  of  Uncle's  little  grand- 
sons was  telling  her  about  his  good  standing  in  the  public 
school,  and  finished  up  by  saying,  "I  tell  you  when  we  Trout 
boys  grow  big  we  are  going  to  run  this  old  town."  Which 
was  all  very  well  for  a  boy's  ambition;  but  their  fathers,  Wil- 
liam and  David,  wisely  left  the  narrow,  rocky,  picturesque 
peninsula  between  the  two  lakes,  for  the  broad  fertile  plains 
of  the  great  Saskatchewan,  where  there  is  limitless  prospect 
for  their  ambitious  endeavor.  Evidently  these  Trouts  are  a 
virile  lot  and  will  ultimately  give  a  good  account  of  themselves. 
Though  scattered  as  they  now  are,  and  ought  to  be,  I  feel  sure 
their  influence  will  be  felt  for  good  wherever  they  go.  (See 
John  Emerson  Trout's  family  tree.) 

A  change  of  mothers  in  a  large  family  is  a  momentous 
event,  particularly  so  in  such  a  family  as  Uncle's  at  that  time. 
Aunt  Fanny  died  in  1863,  the  eldest  son  was  nineteen,  the 
youngest  child  was  close  to  babyhood;  the  eldest  and  only 
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capable  daughter,  Rachel,  was  only  fifteen,  though  ever  so 
willing,  as  I  feel  sure  she  was,  the  demands  that  would  come 
upon  her  would  be  vastly  too  great  for  her  strength  and 
ability.  Mary  McNeil,  a  good,  reliable  Scotch  girl,  at  that 
time  thirty-three  years  of  age,  had  been  an  occasional  helper 
for  Aunt.  Manifestly  she  was  the  one  to  turn  to  in  their 
family  need,  and  the  acquaintance  and  mutual  confidence  thus 
formed  resulted  in  her  marriage  to  Uncle  one  year  later ;  and 
in  the  full  course  of  another  year  the  propitious  beginning  of 
another  Trout  family  was  ushered  in  by  the  birth  of  two, 
hearty,  twin  babies,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  on  June  the  24th,  1865. 
In  the  course  of  nearly  eight  years  two  other  sons  were  born 
and  one  daughter,  making  a  family  of  five.  These  all  grew 
up  together  with  the  former  family,  except  that  the  older 
ones  were  leaving  for  the  marriage  state,  while  the  younger 
were  arriving  by  the  state  of  babyhood.  But  under  all  the 
conditions.  Aunt  Mary  performed  her  motherly  part  in  a 
good,  capable  manner,  that  made  her  a  strong  influence  for 
good  with  Uncle  and  the  entire  family.  She  survived  Uncle 
just  eleven  days  short  of  twenty-nine  years.  In  the  first  ten  or 
fifteen  years  of  her  widowed  life  she  had  the  father's  labors 
and  duties  to  carry  as  well  as  the  mothers,  but  with  the  courage 
and  trust  that  becomes  a  good,  true.  Christian  woman,  she 
faced  her  added  responsibiliites,  and  served  in  the  double 
capacity,  both  faithfully  and  well.  And  when  her  children 
became  self-dependent,  and  had  households  of  their  own,  they 
not  only  relieved  her  of  her  care  for  them,  but  gracefully 
requited  her  with  their  kind  attention  to  her  comforts  and 
pleasure.  In  this  way  she  enjoyed  a  long  term  of  mutually 
helpful  years  with  her  children,  and  without  any  serious 
disease  or  struggle,  at  the  good,  old  age  of  eighty-one,  her 
kindly  spirit  quietly  glided  into  the  realms  and  the  rewards 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal. 

While  there  was  and  is  a  good  common  bond  of  brotherly 
regard  between  those  two  families,  still  there  is  quite  a  marked 
distinctness;  David,  the  youngest  living  of  the  older  family, 
Is  seven  years  older  than  the  eldest  of  the  second  family. 
This  alone  makes  a  decided  gap.     The  older  children  were 
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pure  Canadians,  which  is  good  blood  all  right.  The  younger 
were  half  Scotch,  which  is  a  fine  mixture  and  often  an 
improvement.  The  older  family  was  handicapped  by  rather 
inferior  school  facilities  and  long  interruptions,  while  the 
younger  had  fairly  good  continuous  instruction  and  the 
associations  of  a  good,  thriving,  small  town  in  the  formation 
period  of  their  lives,  thus  enabling  the  three  boys  to  assume 
and  retain  leading  positions  in  their  several  chosen  callings. 
Archibald,  while  still  a  boy,  began  in  the  Owen  Sound  post 
office,  where  his  faithfulness,  promptness  and  discretion, 
brought  him  forward  till  he  became  the  assistant,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  general  public  as  the  actual  postmaster. 
For  about  twenty-five  years  he  held  this  position,  being  about 
the  best  known  and  one  of  the  much  respected  citizens  of  that 
important  town.  In  1913  he  took  up  benevolent  work  for 
the  county,  looking  after  the  orphan  children  and  the  waifs, 
and  finding  homes  for  them.  Possibly  some  could  take  such 
work  and  make  money  out  of  it,  but  not  so  with  Archie.  His 
kindness  of  heart  and  the  pressure  of  Christian  people  drew 
him  into  it,  and  though  he  must  live  by  it,  yet  not  for  the 
living,  but  for  the  greater  reward  of  Him  who  said,  "Whoso 
receiveth  one  such  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me,"  and 
also,  "See  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these  little  ones."  He 
enjoys  his  Christ-like  job,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  feel  himself  bound  to  it  for  life,  though  it  takes  him  from 
home  a  great  deal,  and  is  often  troublesome  and  perplexing. 
He  early  gave  himself  to  Christ,  and  while  "growing  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  God"  he  was  always  helping  others 
to  grow  in  the  same  high  line  of  heavenward  progress.  He 
is  an  elder  in  the  Owen  Sound  Christian  Church,  one  that  can 
rule  kindly  and  well,  and  can  occasionally  "labor  In  word  and 
doctrine."  As  a  citizen  he  is  in  the  front  rank  of  civic  and 
social  progress.  In  the  first  family  we  have  referred  to 
Rachel  as  the  generally  helpful  one,  the  old  maid  of  the 
family.  Mary  Ann,  the  twin  sister  of  Archibald,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  similar  position  in  the  second  family.  Sharing 
with  him  the  eldest  position,  she  was  quite  naturally  the 
mother's  main  helper  in  the  family  care.    That  interest  seems 
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to  have  continued,  and  finally  merged  Into  the  care  of  her 
mother  until  she  passed  away  In  1911.  A  year  or  more  after 
that  she  went  to  Toronto,  and  with  another  lady  runs  a  small 
millinery  and  dressmaking  business.  While  the  married  rela- 
tion Is  properly  regarded  as  the  natural  goal  for  normal  girl- 
hood, still  the  time  has  passed  when  disrespect  attaches  to 
those  who  fall  or  decide  not  to  win.  In  most  of  the  world's 
countries  the  females  are  the  majority,  so  that  all  can't  have 
mates,  and,  besides,  there  Is  always  a  good  sprinkling  of  selfish 
predetermined  bachelors  with  corresponding  willing  or  un- 
willing old  maids,  and  there  Is  a  large  and  Increasing  class  of 
young  ladles  who  will  not  lower  their  high  Ideals  of  what 
their  husband  shall  be,  and  are  on  this  account  apt  to  remain 
single.  And  among  the  unfortunate  results  of  this  great  war 
will  be  a  greatly  Increased  crop  of  "maiden  ladles,"  who  must 
of  necessity  become  helpful  to  themselves  and  society.  Along 
with  this,  greater  self-dependence  of  the  sex  will  most  likely 
follow;  and  the  manifest  outcome  Is  equal  voting  franchise 
with  the  men. 

Nell,  the  second  son.  Is  the  mechanic  of  this  family.  He 
learned  the  molder's  trade  with  William  Kennedy  &  Sons  of 
Owen  Sound,  and  Is  still  working  with  the  same  firm  as  one 
of  their  leading  and  most  dependable  men.  He  has  been 
married  a  good  number  of  years,  but  has  no  children,  and 
resides  in  his  own  good  home,  as  all  these  Trout  first  cousins 
do,  though  differing  more  or  less  in  their  moderate  wealth. 

Harriet  Susan,  named  after  two  of  her  Aunts,  is  the  only 
remaining  daughter,  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Richard  Crane, 
a  good  farmer  near  Wiarton,  and  the  mother  of  three  fine 
daughters  and  one  son. 

Robert  Emerson,  the  youngest  of  this  second  family,  is  the 
only  Trout  merchant,  unless  the  grocery  and  feed  business 
directed  by  his  cousin,  Percy  Trout,  of  Reglna,  Saskatchewan, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mercantile  pursuit.  Robert  conducts  a 
good  general  store  in  Wiarton,  the  place  of  his  birth  and  edu- 
cation, and  where  he  climbed  to  his  moderate  eminence  by 
the  usual  ladder  rounds,  first  the  handy  boy,  then  a  clerkship, 
then  a  partnership,  then  finally  full  ownership.     It  is  a  fairly 
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well-beaten  route,  and  a  pretty  sure  one.  He  also  has  three 
daughters  and  one  son.  This  would  be  the  second  family 
standard,  had  not  Archie's  son  so  far  failed  in  appearing. 
As  it  is  there  are  nine  girls  and  only  two  boys.  We  noticed 
in  the  first  family  the  preponderance  of  males;  here  in  the 
second,  though  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  the  reverse  occurs, 
and,  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  Dare  we  look  for  a  cause  for 
this,  or  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  declarations  of  the 
biologists  that  the  sex  chances  are  always  even?  According 
to  accounts  lately  received  Robert  E.  Trout,  the  last  men- 
tioned and  my  youngest  cousin,  though  forty-eight  years  of 
age,  has  enlisted,  and  also  six  of  my  second  cousins  in  Uncle 
John's  line ;  and  at  least  one  of  these  has  already  given  his  life 
for  his  country,  and  not  alone  for  that,  but  the  world  cause  of 
liberty,  justice  and  peace  among  the  nations.  No  doubt  there 
are  many  relatives  in  other  lines,  who  have  also  contributed  to 
the  half  million  contingent,  that  Canada  is  furnishing  for  this 
great  world  conflict.  Canada,  like  her  neighbor,  the  United 
States,  might  have  acted  like  a  neutral,  and  withheld  her  help 
from  the  mother  country  and  the  Entente  Allies ;  but  she  evi- 
dently regarded  the  ultimate  question,  "Shall  emperors  rule, 
or  shall  the  people  rule  ?  Shall  the  best  prepared  and  greatest 
military  power  in  the  world  dominate  and  dictate  the  policy 
of  the  nations?  Shall  emperors,  who  claim  the  God-given 
right  to  direct,  protect  and  rule  their  subjects,  plunge  them 
and  the  world  into  war  at  their  nod  ?"  That  this  shall  not  be, 
is  the  determination  of  the  Entente  Allies,  and  to  them  a 
conquered  peace  is  a  necessity;  and  Canada  seemingly  deter- 
mines to  have  her  share  in  the  work  in  behalf  of  the  regen- 
erated outcome. 

With  the  youngest  son  of  Uncle  John  his  story  closes;  and 
with  it  also  ends  the  present  Trout  Family  History,  excepting 
a  few  subsequent  considerations. 

CONCLUDING  SUMMARY. 

Beginning  with  grandfather,  Henry  George  Trout,  and  his 
marriage  to  Rachel  Emerson,  In  1798,  we  find  in  our  final 
reckoning,  October,   1916,  the  total  number  of  individuals 
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Henry  George  Trout 

"eS 

1 

11 

"S 

AND 

g 

Q 

II 

Q 

Rachel  Emerson  1798 

2 

2 

CHILDREN 

George  Trout  and  Hannah  Trout 

2 

2 

William  Trout 

148 

35 

38 

8 

Ann  Trout  Lee  Blanchard 

20 

13 

8 

6 

Henry  Trout 

28 

17 

8 

4 

Harriet  Trout  Orr 

163 

30 

45 

8 

Rachel  Trout  McDonald 

350 

50 

93 

13 

Charlotte  Trout  McKee 

120 

17 

33 

6 

Susan  Trout  Nisbet 

134 

16 

36 

6 

John  E.  Trout 

103 

21 

24 

2 

Total  Descendants  and 

Connections 

1070 

285 

203 

285 
53 

53 

785  Total 

232  Living 

1070-203=867  Total  Living. 

Descendants 

232 

635  Actual  Descendants  1916,  Living. 
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In  all  the  family  trees  amounts  to  1,070  persons.  This  Is  not 
the  entire  number — Samuel  McDonald,  one  of  Aunt  Rachels 
ten  sons,  left  his  Canadian  home  country  for  the  United 
States,  and  returned  once  for  a  visit,  with  his  wife  and  child, 
but  has  not  since  been  heard  from.  There  may  be  anywhere 
from  fifteen  to  fifty  people  of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Two 
or  three  others  of  the  younger  generations  have  left  without 
giving  their  location.  Of  the  whole  number  known,  285  have 
come  in  by  the  marriage  relation,  and  when  deducted,  there 
are  left  785,  as  actual  descendants  of  grandfather.  The  285 
married  relatives  have  a  record  of  53  deaths,  leaving  232; 
which  taken  from  the  whole  living  number,  877,  leaves  645 
actual  living  descendants  In  1916 — the  final  and  narrowest 
result  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years  of  family  life.  I  am 
not  a  sufficient  statistician  to  properly  adjudge  the  vital  stand- 
ing of  such  a  showing;  but  it  looks  to  me  pretty  good. 

To  give  the  characteristic  estimate  of  the  whole,  as  has  been 
done  with  the  different  families,  is  not  so  easy:  manifestly  we 
are  a  plain  people ;  scarcely  any  falling  low,  and  a  few  with 
enough  prominence  to  place  us  perhaps  a  little  above  the 
average.  In  this  we  cannot  be  Impartial  judges;  but  there  are 
some  facts  that  we  might  like  to  remember.  We  are  all 
Protestants,  connected  almost  wholly  with  what  is  known  as 
the  Evangelical  churches.  I  have  not  known,  or  been  enabled 
to  discover,  one  single  jail  commitment  in  the  whole  frater- 
nity. There  Is,  unfortunately,  one  victim  of  booze;  but  total 
abstinence  quite  uniformly  prevails.  There  is  also  one  divorce 
case.  The  Trouts,  particularly,  as  well  as  many  of  the  other 
relatives,  have  kept  quite  free  from  the  use  of  tobacco.  In 
regard  to  abnormal  mental  or  natal  bodily  conditions,  we  can 
say  there  is  not  one  lunatic,  or  one  Idiot.  There  was  one  girl 
somewhat  feeble-minded.  Most  singularly,  this  occurred  in 
the  largest  family  of  all;  one  having  a  good  mental,  and  the 
finest  physical  record  of  the  whole.  There  are  two  children 
with  rather  serious  bodily  defects. 

In  regard  to  vital  productivity,  Aunt  Rachel,  who  married 
Daniel  McDonald,  greatly  exceeds  any  other  one  of  grand- 
father's children.    Of  her  sons,  one  (William)  met  his  death 
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by  accident.  The  death  of  five  others  who  have  gone,  was  at 
the  average  age  of  seventy-five  years  and  five  months.  The 
whole  number  of  her  progeny  with  the  married  relatives  so 
far  as  we  have  account  is  now  350.  Her  eldest  son,  John, 
leads  with  112  all  told.  His  married  life  began  66]^  years 
ago;  since  that  time  the  only  deaths  in  that  large  number  of 
people,  are  the  original  pair,  one  adult  son,  and  three  small 
children,  leaving  the  living  members,  106.  Deducting  26 
wedded  mates,  who  came  into  the  family,  we  have  80  living 
descendants.  In  contrast  with  this,  his  youngest  brother  at 
fifty-six  years  has  only  one  son,  a  young  bachelor  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  And  a  further  contrast  is  that  of  another  cousin, 
Margaret  Trout,  who  married  John  Monteith,  in  which  al- 
most the  whole  family  of  nine  children  died  nine  years  before 
the  death  of  parents  who  died  at  fifty-eight  years.  And  in 
contrast  to  Aunt  Rachel's  prolific  family,  is  that  of  Aunt  Ann, 
who  though  living  to  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
being  married  twice,  and  having  children  by  both  husbands, 
yet  her  whole  family  number  was  only  21,  of  whom  only  seven 
are  living,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of  extension. 

Biologists  tell  us  that  the  sexes  have  exactly  equal  chances 
at  birth.  In  the  case  of  father's  family  this  has  proved  true, 
there  were  46  males  and  46  females.  Statistics  usually  show 
that  more  males  than  females  are  born,  but  a  less  number  of 
males  arrive  at  maturity.  In  Uncle  John  Trout's  first  family 
line  there  are  40  males  to  18  females.  In  the  second  family, 
the  scale  is  smaller,  but  the  ratio  is  greater,  and  is  reversed; 
there  being  eleven  females  to  four  males.  While  in  the  main 
the  biologists  may  be  correct,  yet  there  would  seem  to  be  some 
sort  of  modifying  influence.  The  value  of  good  hearty  moth- 
ers is  manifest  in  Uncle  John's  children's  families;  they  mar- 
ried well,  and  the  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  show 
a  characteristic  vigor  and  buoyancy  that  will  increasingly  be 
of  benefit  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

Looking  over  this  long  family  story,  I  can  see  where  it  has 
been  defective  in  plan,  and  often  too  elaborate  in  details,  some 
subjects  getting  more  attention  than  they  might  deserve,  mak- 
ing the  book  larger  than  was  intended.    Still  to  undertake  the 
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cutting  out  and  rewriting  is  more  than  I  feel  disposed  to  do. 
My  limited  strength  and  uncertain  tenure  of  life  might  not 
allow  me  to  see  its  publication.  I  want  to  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  have  a  natural  interest  in  it;  and  since  it  is  the 
result  of  prolonged,  patient,  and  persistent  effort,  without  any 
idea  of  remuneration,  except  the  chance  of  getting  back  the 
direct  cash  outlay,  it  is  hoped  that  many  will  make  it  a  prized 
possession ;  and  will  thereby  acquire  a  greater  interest  in  their 
own  past,  present,  and  future.  And  in  order  to  enable  each 
one  to  conveniently  continue  his  own  family  history  there  is 
appended  ten  prepared  blank  forms  ready  to  be  filled  in  as  the 
family  events  may  occur.  If  this  easy  work  is  done,  the  future 
general  historian  will  have  a  much  easier  job  than  has  fallen 
to  my  lot. 

A  cursory  reconsideration  of  the  leading  characters  in  this 
history  will  emphasize  the  well-settled  fact,  that  moral 
stamina,  based  as  it  most  always  is,  on  profound  religious 
Christian  conviction,  is  the  force  that  makes  lives  good  and 
great.  The  characters  whose  "works  do  follow  them,"  these 
are  the  ones  who  are  best  and  longest  remembered.  So  the 
value  of  such  lives  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

May  this  volume  contribute  to  this  end,  and  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  all  concerned;  which  is  the  highest  wish  of  the 
author.  ^  p^  TROUT. 

322  24th  Avenue, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
December  12,  1916. 


APPENDIX 

An  Added  Subject  of  Interest 

As  a  relic  a  sword  takes  precedence  above  most  other 
things;  and  among  the  questions,  revived  by  the  publication 
of  this  book,  is  the  identity  of  grandfather's  sword.  There 
are  two  swords  in  the  possession  of  different  branches  of  the 
family,  each  claiming  to  have  grandfather's  sword.  If  he 
had  two,  both  parties  might  be  right;  but  this  matter  has  not 
been  clearly  determined. 

My  brother  Peter,  when  in  Seattle  about  25  years  ago,  met 
a  Mr.  Thompson,  who  said  he  was  born  and  grew  up  in  grand- 
father's neighborhood;  and  gave  proof  of  his  statements  by 
his  manifest  knowledge  regarding  grandfather,  my  father, 
and  my  sister  Mary,  with  whom  he  had  been  a  schoolmate. 
Near  the  end  of  a  long  conversation  on  old  memories,  he 
asked  Peter  if  he  knew  where  his  grandfather's  sword  was. 
Peter  replied  that  he  did  not  know,  nor  was  he  aware  that 
he  had  a  sword.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  can  tell  you  where  it  is: 
You  can  find  it  sticking  up  between  the  rafters  of  my  brother 
Joseph  Thompson's  granary,  near  Salmonville."  As  an  ex- 
planation of  how  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Thompson 
family,  he  stated  that  his  father  and  a  few  leading  old  pioneers 
concluded  that  they  would  contribute  relics  for  a  local  museum, 
and  among  the  things  borrowed  was  what  his  father  referred 
to  as  Major  Trout's  sword,  which  he  judged  was  obtained 
about  a  year  after  grandfather's  death.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  years  most  of  those  pioneers  died,  and  the  museum  was 
neglected.  Owners  came  and  took  back  their  things,  and  as 
no  one  came  for  the  sword,  the  Thompson's  retained  it.  He 
said  that  when  a  boy  at  his  father's  home  he  used  it  cutting 
down  thistles  and  burrs,  and  in  doing  so  at  one  time  he  broke 
off  the  point.  It  was  also  said  to  be  used  in  the  degrading 
work  of  slicing  turnips  to  feed  the  cattle. 


Peter  promptly  wrote  my  brother  Edward,  relating  the 
story.  Edward  went  directly  to  Salmonville  and  found  the 
sword  in  the  place  described,  which,  with  its  broken  point, 
satisfied  him  regarding  its  identity.  He  then,  as  a  Trout 
grandson,  claimed  it;  and  leaving  a  small  money  gift,  carried 
it  back  to  his  home  in  Toronto.  When  he  removed  to  Holly- 
wood, California,  he  left  it  with  William  T.  Stirling,  who 
along  with  others  advise  that  it  should  pass  on  into  the 
keeping  of  my  oldest  son  Walter  C.  Trout,  of  Lufkin,  Texas. 
There  is  enough  interest  in  it,  though  doubtful,  to  make  it 
a  relic  well  worth  preserving.  The  doubt  remains  because 
there  is  no  positive  testimony  regarding  the  transfer  of  the 
sword  from  grandfather,  or  anyone  who  could  act  for  him 
to  the  Thompsons.  Those  who  could  have  testified  are  dead, 
and  though  admittedly  possible,  there  is  no  record,  and  no 
remembered  statement,  that  might  refer  to  two  swords. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  well-proven  fine  sword,  with 
scabbard  and  all  intact  in  every  particular,  carefully  kept, 
and  now  in  good  condition.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  John 
W.  McKee  of  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  Canada,  who,  in  answer 
to  my  recent  inquiry,  describes  the  sword  as  having  a  blade 
33  inches  long,  averaging  about  1  ^4  inches  wide,  with  handle 
5  inches  long,  made  in  the  form  of  a  horse's  neck  and  head, 
the  guards  to  protect  the  hand  springing  up  from  the  mouth 
and  head  to  the  hilt  and  crossbar.  It  has  an  iron  scabbard, 
which  is  perfect,  except  a  few  small  dents.  Mrs.  William 
Davidson,  Sr.,  gives  similar  testimony.  It  is  known  to  have 
been  continuously  in  grandfather's  keeping,  and  that  of  the 
McKee  family,  who  occupied  the  home  after  he  left  it,  so 
its  identity  is  unquestioned;  while  the  sword  with  the  broken 
point  has  only  probabilities  in  its  favor.  However,  at  least 
its  partly  true  story  lends  it  an  air  of  interest;  and  as  an  old- 
timer  It  will  receive  due  care  and  consideration. 

Cousin  John  McKee  also  tells  me,  that  he  has  grandfather's 
old  Connecticut  clock,  with  its  musical  strike,  as  referred  to  In 
the  History,  and  that  it  Is  regularly  performing  Its  time- 
keeping duty,  which  has  been  continued  for  upwards  of  90 
years. 


(From  THE  WISCONSIN  CHRISTIAN  MONTHLY.  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin) 

tSMilliam  ^tnxv  Crout 

LAST  Saturday  afternoon,  October  13th,  W.  H.  Trout  went  to  sleep 
■'  never  to  awake  here  below.  He  passed  away  at  10  o'clock  that 
night  and  the  next  day  was  his  first  Lord's  day  in  heaven.  Near  two 
o'clock  he  sent  for  his  son  who  had  just  arrived  from  Ohio,  to  come  to  his 
room  and  tell  him  the  war  news.  After  relating  the  latest  reports 
his  son  described  an  aviation  meet  he  had  recently  witnessed.  When 
he  had  finished  telling  of  the  machines,  the  flyers  and  their  flights,  the 
father  said,  "Well,  George,  I  will  dismiss  you  now.  You  can  go 
downstairs  and  I  will  go  to  sleep,"  and  when  the  son  had  left  the  room 
he  said  to  his  nurse,  "In  a  little  while  now  I'll  fly  higher  and  broader 
than  any  of  them  ever  flew."  He  went  to  sleep  about  3  o'clock  and 
when  the  end  came,  without  a  tremble  in  the  body  or  the  twitch  of  a 
muscle,  his  spirit  took  its  flight. 

W.  H.  Trout  was  born  in  Erin,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  lived  in  that 
section  of  the  country  till  the  year  1884  when  he  brought  his  family  to 
Milwaukee. 

Brother  Trout  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  writer  ever 
met.  His  natural  ability  qualified  him  for  success  in  any  realm.  He 
was  a  genius,  a  mechanic  of  no  mean  ability,  a  draughtsman  among 
the  best,  an  inventor  of  recognized  worth  by  millers  throughout  the 
country.  With  an  indominitable  will  bent  on  the  highest  purpose  of 
life  he  used  up  every  ounce  of  his  physical  strength.  For  several  years 
he  was  gathering  material  for  a  family  history  and  after  he  was 
eighty  years  of  age  he  prepared  and  published  the  "Trout  Family 
History,"  a  book  of  330  pages,  written  in  the  very  choicest  language. 
But — above  all  and  better  than  everything  else  was  his  Christian 
life.  A  life  and  death  so  beautiful  and  so  complete  the  writer  never 
saw  outside  of  the  church.  He  grew  old  beautiful.  His  character  was 
the  finished  product  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  his  loved  ones  have 
in  that  life  an  inheritance  richer  than  if  he  had  left  them  silver  and 
gold,  houses  and  lands.  He  knew  what  he  believed,  he  believed  what 
he  believed  and  knew  why  he  believed  it.  At  one  time  he  had  fully 
decided  in  his  own  mind  to  dedicate  his  life  to  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  but  conditions  changed  his  plans.  Throughout  his  long  life, 
however,  by  life  and  lip  he  was  a  mighty  minister  of  the  word.  He 
was  never  at  any  time  a  slacker,  that  word  is  used  surmising  that 
there  can  be  slackers  in  the  church  as  well  as  in  the  nation,  in  the 
service  of  his  Master.  He  was  faithful  in  his  attendance  at  Sunday 
school,  church  services  and  prayer  meetings.  When  a  young  man, 
instead  of  exercising  his  gifts  as  a  speaker  in  the  home  church  where 
there  were  others  capable  of  edifying  the  congregation,  he  would  walk 
eleven  miles  after  supper  of  Saturday  nights  that  he  might  the  next 
day  tell  the  gospel  story  to  the  people  of  a  neglected  district,  and 
throughout  his  long  career  as  elder  of  the  First  Church,  Milwaukee, 
he  would,  in  the  absence  of  his  pastor,  be  called  on  frequently  to  speak 
to  the  congregation  at  the  hour  of  their  worship  which  he  did  invariably 
to  their  satisfaction.  He  was  liberal  in  his  offerings  to  his  church 
and  to  all  of  its  interests,  was  interested  in  every  effort  put  forth  to 
advance  the  Kingdom  of  his  Lord,  and  no  man,  with  a  like  amount  of 
means  ever  entered  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  who  responded  to  so 
many  what  seemed  to  him  worthy  appeals. 

Brother  Trout  leaves  five  children  and  all  of  them  are  active 
workers  in  the  Church  of  Christ,   and  his  grandchildren  are  falling  in 


line  as  they  reach  that  age.  His  two  sons,  Walter,  of  Lufkin,  Texas 
and  George,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  his  three  sons-in-law,  O.  W.  Stein- 
dorf.  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  I.  W.  Davis,  and  P.  M.  Norgaard,  of 
Milwaukee,  are  all  officers  in  the  church.  The  father  of  W.  H.  Trout 
was  a  preacher  but  worked  at  the  millwright  trade  to  pay  expenses. 
He  had  ten  children,  and  every  one  of  them,  with  their  married 
partners,  and  their  children  are  identified  with  the  Christian  Church, 
and  now  the  great-grandchildren  are  following  in  the  same  path,  and 
so  far  not  one  of  the  number  has  decided  to  be  anything  else  than 
simply  Christian. 

Brother  Trout's  funeral  was  held  at  the  First  Church,  October  15th, 
conducted  by  his  pastor,  assisted  by  Judge  J.  H.  Stover  and  his  frail 
body  was  laid  to  rest  in  Forest  Home  cemetery,  to  await  the  call  of  the 
resurrection. 

C.  L.  MILTON,  Pastor, 
First  Christian  Church, 

Milwaukee. 


[  From  THE    CHRISTIAN    S  T  A  N  D  A  R  D  ,  Cincinnati  ,  Ohi  o  1 

aaiilKam  i^enrp  Croat 

ON  receiving  a  telegram  from  his  daughter,  telling  me  of  the  death, 
on  October  the  13th,  of  William  Henry  Trout  of  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin, I  sent  a  brief  notice  of  the  same  to  The  Christian  Standard. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  his  life  and  character  and  his  relations  to 
the  Church  merit  a  more  extended  notice.  William  Henry  Trout  was 
born  in  Erin,  Canada,  of  English  and  Scotch  parentage,  in  the  year 
1834,  hence  he  was  83  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  boyhood 
home  was  near  Meaford,  Canada. 

In  a  book  he  wrote,  and  published  only  last  year,  entitled,  "Trout 
Family  History"  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  school  days  in 
Hiram,  Ohio.  He  attended  there  when  Professor  Thomas  Munnell 
was  the  principal,  and  was  there  associated  with  my  own  brother 
William.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  attending  school  at  Williams- 
ville.  New  York,  when  Professor  Munnell  was  the  principal  and  Joseph 
King  and  wife  were  his  assistants. 

In  the  book  above  alluded  to  Brother  Trout  speaks  thus  of  his  mar- 
riage: "In  the  early  part  of  November,  1867,  came  the  pre-arranged 
time  for  my  marriage  to  the  handsome,  buoyant,  good  girl  I  had 
courted  for  nearly  three  years.  Miss  Jane  Barclay  Knowles."  To  this 
union  eight  children  were  given,  five  of  whom  are  now  living.  A  friend 
of  many  years'  standing,  of  both  Brother  Trout  and  myself,  writing 
me  since  his  death  says:  "He  was  a  man  that  took  much  satisfaction  in 
his  children,  as  was  reasonable  and  just  in  his  case,  and  no  children 
could  be  more  loyal  to  a  father  than  were  his."  His  wife  preceded  him 
to  the  Heavenly  home  many  years,  passing  away  at  the  close  of  De- 
cember, 1898. 

Brother  Trout  was  a  resident  of  Milwaukee  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  during  many  years  of  this  time  served  the  E.  P.  Allis 
Company  as  mechanical  engineer  and  machinery  designer,  receiving 
the  highest  wages  paid  to  any  laborer,  as  his  work  required  the  very 
highest  mechanical  skill.  Machinery  now  in  use  in  the  E.  P.  Allis  works 
was  not  only  drawn  but  designed  by  him.  For  many  years  he  worked 
with  intense  zeal  in  this  work  of  designing  new  forms  of  machinery. 
This  might  indicate  that  his  time  and  thought  were  absorbed  in  this 
activity,  but  not  so  for  his  chief  love  and  devotion  were  to  his  Church. 
In  1885  I  was  sent  to  Milwaukee  to  establish  our  Church  in  that  city. 
We  organized  with  nineteen  members  among  whom  were  Brother 
Trout  and  his  wife.  At  this  organization  he  was  elected  an  Elder,  and 
in  this  capacity  served  the  Church  there  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

In  our  struggle  to  establish  the  cause  in  Milwaukee  the  members 
were  brought  very  close  to  each  other,  so  that  during  all  the  inter- 
vening years  we  have  continued  the  intimate  friendships  thus  formed. 
Among  these  Brother  Trout  held  a  high  place.  To  all  our  delibera- 
tions he  not  only  brought  wisdom  of  the  highest  order  but  cheer  and 
encouragement.  While  charitable  to  all,  he  firmly  believed  in  "Our 
Plea"  and  stood  ready  for  its  defense  at  all  times,  and  used  his  wide 
influence  for  its  advancement.  It  was  a  great  joy  to  him  to  see  our 
feeble  beginning  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  grow  into  two  Churches, 
each  with  a  fine  house  of  worship,  and  an  aggregate  membership  of 
nearly  one  thousand. 

How  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  paint  his  character  in  words  so 
that  all  might  know  it  as  I  do !    The  friend  already  quoted  also  wrote: 


"You  knew  him  well  in  the  past.  There  was  a  steadiness  in  his 
character  that  left  little  room  for  change  from  year  to  year.  Some- 
thing seemed  a  little  out  of  gear  if  he  were  not  in  his  place  at  every 
service."  How  true  this  was  for  the  two  years  when  I  served  the 
Church,  and  how  I  prized  his  presence  when  I  was  preaching!  Before 
I  commenced  a  sermon  I  glanced  to  see  if  he  were  in  his  accustomed 
place.  He  seemed  to  listen  with  all  his  mind  and  soul.  Brother  Trout 
was  always  welcome,  he  was  welcome  in  all  meetings  of  worship,  for 
he  was  always  devout,  he  was  welcome  in  Church  Board  meetings,  for 
he  was  wise;  he  was  welcome  among  the  young  people,  for  he  was 
always  young  in  spirit;  he  was  welcome  to  those  in  sorrow,  for  he  was 
truly  sympathetic. 

He  was  so  kindly  in  spirit  that  even  those  who  differed  with  him 
admired  him.  He  had  a  very  large  circle  of  friends.  One  of  these 
friendships,  extending  from  early  days  until  the  close  of  life,  was 
with  a  man  of  note — the  late  John  Muir,  naturalist,  explorer  and 
author.  And  many  other  friends  he  had  will  miss  him  from  now  on 
along  earth's  ways. 

The  love  I  had  for  him,  when  so  closely  associated  with  him,  has 
not  been  dimmed  by  the  years  which  have  come  and  gone  since  that 
time.  He  so  impressed  himself  upon  my  life  that  he  will  endure  until 
the  close.  • 

Who  can  measure  the  power  for  good,  for  the  Church  of  Christ, 
for  righteousness,  of  such  a  life  as  his? 


C.  C.  SMITH. 


Melrose  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


From    the    AMERICAN    LUMBERMAN! 

aZHilIfam  ^mxv  Crout 

THE  death  was  announced  late  last  week  of  W.  H.  Trout,  of  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin,  October  13th.  Mr.  Trout  was  born  in  1834 
in  Canada  and  was  reared  in  that  country.  He  went  to  Milwaukee  in 
1884  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Edward  P.  Allis  Co.,  later  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Co.,  and  was  the  head  designer  of  the  sawmill  depart- 
ment until  seven  years  ago,  when  he  retired.  Mr.  Trout  had  always 
been  associated  with  the  sawmill  business,  getting  his  start  in  Canada, 
and  was  in  the  milling  business  himself  at  one  time.  He  began  the 
designing  of  sawmill  machinery  in  the  early  seventies.  At  one  time 
John  Muir,  the  naturalist,  was  associated  with  him  in  the  sawmill 
business  in  lower  Canada. 

Mr.  Trout  was  the  owner  of  a  number  of  patents  on  sawmill 
machinery,  many  of  which  are  now  in  use  in  the  larger  and  best  mills 
of  the  country.  One  of  his  important  inventions  was  the  Trout  power  set 
works,  extensively  used  now  practically  everywhere  where  sawmills 
are  built.  Within  the  last  few  years  he  sold  many  of  his  patents, 
devoting  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  largely  to  the  Christian  Church 
and  its  societies  of  which  he  was  a  member.  He  was  an  active  and 
constant  church  worker. 

Five  children  survive  the  deceased.  They  are:  Walter  C.  Trout, 
Lufkin,  Texas;  George  H.  Trout,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Mrs.  I.  W.  Davis, 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin;  Mrs.  P.  N.  Norgaard,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Steindorf,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Trout's 
funeral  took  place  Monday,  October  15th. 
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